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MILITARY CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


Tue military conduct of the war against 
Mexico, seems to us deserving of more 
critical examination than it has yet re- 
ceived atthe hands of journalism—that 
power of modern times, which may so 
truly be called one of the Estates of the 
republic. We propose in the following 

8 te consider this matter somewhat 
in detail. First: as elucidating a deli- 
berate purpose on the part of the adminis- 
tration to bring about a war with Mex- 
ico; and, secondly, as illustrating the 
really martial character of our race. 

Concerning the original motives of this 
untoward contest, and the rapid develop- 
ment which has been given to the princi- 
ples upon which it was undertaken, there 
does not now seem—out of the imme- 
diate sphere of partisan influence, and 
beyond the circle of that brotherhood of 
hope, the most rapacious and uncleanest 
spawn of war—army contractors,and army 
jobbers, executive printers, and execu- 
tive parasites, of all degrees—there does 
not seem, we repeat, any essential differ- 
ence of opinion. 

It was, from its inception, a war of 
aggression and rapacity; a war of the 
strong, confident in their strength, 
against the feeble, because they were 
feeble ; a war prompted by the coveting 
of our neighbor’s possessions, and by the 
berg ty Bes this covetousness 
might here be i ulged wen ae im- 
peal , than would have followed the 
gratification of the same lawless cupidity 
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in reference to “the whole of Oregon or 
none,” or at an earlier day, in reference 
to the north-eastern boundary. 

A very elaborate attempt is indeed 
made in the message, at the opening of 
the present session of Congress, to 
prove that Mexico, and not the United 
States, commenced the war, that she was 
the blood-thirsty wolf that muddied the 
water up stream, for the innocent lamb 
of the United States, and then threw the 
blame upon the innocent; and that it 
was only with reluctance, and after much 
tribulation and patient suffering, that we, 
the people of this Model Republic, turn- 
ed upon our nearest American neighbor 
with fire and sword—not to conquer her 
territories, nor extend our own; but, to 
“ conquer peace !” 

The common sense of mankind, how- 
ever, revolts at the absurdity ; and we 
shall make it appear, by reference to 
dates and facts, that our own records 
bear witness against this weak presi- 
dential fiction. 

The resolutions, inviting the annexa- 
tion of Texas, both houses of 
Congress, and became the law of the 
land—at least in the ordinary forms—at 
the very heel of Mr. Tyler’s administra- 
tion, in March, 1845; and that unhappy 
Magistrate used the last moments of his 
most humiliating rule, to transmit these 
resolutions to the government of Texas, 
in that form which most aggravated the 
evils of annexation. 
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Mr. Polk, who succeeded not unwor- 
thily Mr. Tyler, fell at once into his foot- 
steps in this matter; and, disregarding 
the solemn protest of the Mexican minis- 
ter against annexation as offensive to 
Mexico, and entailing upon her the ne- 
cessity of looking upon it as a measure 
of war, he went forward in the work ina 
spirit apparently of premeditated and de- 
liberate outrage. 

At the moment when the measure was 
consummated by the avt of our Congress, 
the army and the navy of the U. States 
were in their ordinary force and inacti- 
vity, and at their ordinary peace stations, 
little dreaming of any near occasion for 
change ; for noassurance had been more 
confident, on the part of the friends of 
annexation, than that it would be a 
“ bloodless achievement ;” and no ridi- 
cule more loud or scornful than that 
heaped upon those “ prophets of disas- 
ter,” as they were called, who foresaw 
and foretold that, only at the cost of 
countless lives and countless treasure, 
could this iniquity be perpetrated. 

Even as late as December, 1845, in 
his first annual message to Congress, the 
President used this emphatic and exulti 
language respecting annexation, then al 
complete, except the og ree soon 
after by Congress, for itting 
the a into the Union. 


“This accession to our territory has 
been a bloodless achievement. No arm of 
force has been raised to produce the result, 
the sword has had no part in the victory. 
We have not sought to-extend our territo- 
rial possessions by conquest, or our repub- 
lican institutions over a reluctant people. 
It was the deliberate homage of that peo- 

le to the great principles of our federative 
nion.” 


When it shall be seen in the sequel 
what “bloody instructions” had, pre- 
viously to this date, been given by the 
President to our commanders, the read- 
ers of this Review will with us, 
probably, in thinking the language of this 


extract most indeed. And 
this brings us to our immediate subject. 
In the very same of 2d Dec., 


1845, from which we have just quoted, 
occurs this passage, so apparently con- 
tradictory, in ps and import at least, if 
not in terms, of the self-gratulation about 
peaceful annexation : 


“When orders were given, during the 
past summer, for concentrating a military 
orce on the western frontier of Texas, our 
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troops were widely dispersed, and in small 
detachments, occupying posts remote from 
each other. The prompt and expeditious 
manner in which an army, embracing more 
than half of our peace establishment, was 
drawn together, on an emergency so sud- 
den, reflects great credit on the officers 
who were intrusted with the execution of 
these orders, as well as upon the discipline 
of the army itself. To be in strength to 
defend the people of Texas, in the event 
Mexico should commence hostilities with 
a large army, as she threatened, | author- 
ized the general commanding,” &c., &c. 


“No arm of force,” says the President, 
in the opening of this message, “ has 
been tibedto produc this result!” Yet, 
a few pages further on, he tells us that 
“an army, embracing near the half of 
our peace establishment,” was suddenly 
drawn together from all points of the 
Union, and dispatched to the Western 
frontier of Texas, which Mexico “ threat- 
ened” to invade. 

Nay more—the navy, too, was sent to 
prevent this land invasion! Hear the 
same message : 


‘Both the Congress and Convention of the 
people of Texas invited this government to 
send an army into their territory to protect 
and defend them against a menaced attack. 
The moment the terms of annexation, offer- 
ed by the United States, were accepted by 
Texas, the latter became so far a part of 
our country as to make it our duty to afford 
such protection and defence, I, therefore, 
deemed it proper, as a precautionary mea- 
sure, to order a strong squadron to the 
coasts of Mexico, and to concentrate an 
efficient military force on the western fron- 
tier of Texas. Our army was ordered to 
take positions in the country between the 
Nueces and the del Norte, and to repel an 
invasion of the Texan territory whic 
might be attempted by the Mexican forces, 
Our squadron in the Gulf was ordered to 
co-operate with the army. But though our 
army and navy were placed in a position to 
defend our own and the rights of Texas, 
they were ordered to commit no act of 
hostility against Mexico, unless she de- 
clared war, or was herself the aggressor by 
striking the first blow.” 


The resolution of annexation having 
been on 3d March, 1845—in 
pe oe days thereafter—although a to- 

change in the personel of the adminis- 
tration had intervened—a new President 
and new Secretaries—orders were dis- 
— on 21st March, to General Tay- 
or, at Fort Jessup, in Louisiana, to 
prepare his command, and hold it in readi- 
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ness to be moved into Texas as soon as 
ordered. 

On 28th May, and we beg the dates 
may be attended to, a confidential letter 
from Mr. Secretary Marcy to General 
Taylor, directed him by “order of the 
President to cause the forces now under 
your command, and those which may be 
assigned to it, to be put into a position 
where they may, most promptly and effi- 
ciently, act in defence of Texas, in the 
event it shall become necessary or pro- 
per to employ them for that purpose.” 

As yet Texas had not, in any manner, 
acceded to annexation: neither by her 
Congress nor her convention. 

In the same confidential letter, found- 
ing himself on an article in the treaty 
between the United States and Mexico, 
whereby each party bound himself to re- 
strain the Indian nations inhabiting the 
lands on their borders from attacking, in 
any manner, the citizens of the other ; or 
the Indians residing upon the territories 
of the other, Mr. Secretary Marcy de- 
clares that “the obligations which are 
due in this respect to Mexico by this 
treaty, are due, also, to Texas!” How 
so, unless ‘Texas were a part of Mexico ? 
and if a part of Mexico, how could we 
annex it in defiance of Mexico? If right- 
fully a part of the United States, it needed 
no authority from a treaty with Mexico 
to authorize an American commander to 
prevent or punish Indian hostilities. This 
oe therefore, of a treaty with 

exico, to the case of Texas, seems, at 
least, unfortunate. But it is in truth onl 
introduced to furnish an excuse—whic 
was not lost—for pushing some of the 
American troops across the upper Red 
river into Texas, before that country was 
ours by any sort of title. 

Events, however, did not seem to march 
fast enough for the ambitious longings of 
the Washington cabinet, and on the 15th 
June, Mr. Bancroft, in the absence of 
Mr. Marey, ad interim Secretary of War, 
writes another confidential, but most ex- 
traordinary, dispatch to General Taylor. 
We give extracts from it: 


(CONFIDENTIAL. ) 


War Department, June 15, 1845. 

‘* Sir,—On the 4th day of July, or very 
soon thereafter, the convention of the peo- 
ple of Texas will probably accept the pro- 

osition of annexation under the joint reso- 

ution of the late Congress of the United 
States. That acceptance will constitute 
Texas an integral portion of our country. 
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** In anticipation of that event, you will 
forthwith make a forward movement with 
the troops under your command, and ad- 
vance to the mouth of the Sabine, or to such 
other point on the Gulf of Mexico, or its na- 
vigable waters, as in your a may be 
most convenient for an embarkation, at the 
proper time, for the western frontier of 
Texas. * * * * * The point of your 
ultimate destination is the western frontier 
of Texas, where you will select and occu- 
py, in or near the Rio Grande del Norte, 
such a site as will consist with the health 
of your troops, and will be best adapted to 
repel invasion, and to protect what, in the 
event of annexation, will be our western 
border. You will limit yourself to the de- 
fence of the territory of Texas, unless 
Mexico should declare war against the 
United States. 

** Your movement to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and your preparations to embark for the 
western frontier of Texas, are to be made 
without delay; but you will not effect a 
landing on that frontier until you have 
yourself ascertained the due acceptance, 
by Texas, of the proffered terms of annex- 
ation.” 


The italics in the above extract are 
ours—but what “hot haste” is here 
evinced, to anticipate difficulties ! What 
disregard of the special malediction pro- 
nounced by the revealed Word of God 
upon those “ whose feet are swift to shed 
blood!” Yet the writer of this confi- 
dential, stimulating missive, was an ex- 
priest !—-but who, like so many of his 
prototypes in the French revolution, 
seemed, in the intoxication of political 
power, to delight in violating the holy 
precepts they were trained to inculcate 
and exemplify. 

The real Secretary—returned to his 
post—appears to have had some apprehen- 
sion lest the fiery zeal of his locum-tenens 
should lead the commanding officer into 
indiscretion and, therefore, by a letter, 
not marked confidential, of 8th July, he 
thus cautions him—* this department is 
informed that Mexico has some mili 
establishments on the east side of the 
Rio Grande, which are, and, for some 
time have been, in the actual oecupancy 
of her —— In carrying out the in- 
structions, heretofore received, you will 
be careful to avoid any acts of aggres- 
sion, unless an actual war shall exist. 
The Mexican forces, at the posts in their 
possession, and which have been so, will 
not be disturbed, as long as the relations 
of peace between the United States and 
Mexico continue.” 
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From New Orleans, on 20th July, Gen. 
Taylor apy aa the receipt of this 
last letter from Secretary y: ex- 
presses his gratification at receiving such 
instructions, “as they confirm,” says he, 
“my views, previous ager in 
regard to the proper line to be occupied, 
at present, by our troops; those instruc- 
tions will be closely followed, and the 
department may rest assured that I will 
take no step to ay the friendly re- 
lations between the United States and 
Review: R , oy 

t no where appears, irom any inior- 
mation menalaen by the Executive 
to Congress—nor to the public—what 
these “ views previously communicated” 
by General Taylor, as to “ the proper line 
to be occupied,” were, but it is quite fair 
to infer that if they had been in unison 
with those of the President, he could not 
have failed to strengthen himself before 
the country, by showing that in taking 
up a position in the disputed territory, he 
was fortified by the military opinion of 
the commanding general. 

That such, however, was not the line 
indicated by General Taylor, we have 
evidence, both direct and indirect. Of 
the latter a specimen is furnished in the 
very next letter from Secretary Marcy, of 
30th July, wherein—acknowledging the 
receipt of General Taylor’s dispatch, as 
above, from New Orleans, of July— 
he thus seeks to coax General Taylor to 
advance, against his own better judg- 
ment, to the Rio Grande ; and at any rate, 
after affecting to leave the whole discre- 
tion with him, peremptorily orders him to 
occupy a-position, with a part of his for- 
ces at least, west of the Nueces: 


(EXTRACT.) 


*“ War Department, 
Washington, 30th July. 

He (the President) has not the requisite 
information in regard to the country, to en- 
able him to give any positive directions as 
to the position you ought to take, or the 
movements which it may be expedient to 
make: these must be governed by circum- 
stances. While avoiding, as you have been 
instructed to do, all aggressive measures 
towards Mexico, as long as the relations of 

e exist between that republic and the 
nited States, you are expected to occupy, 
protect, and defend the territory of Texas, 
to the extent that it has been occupied by 
the people of Texas. The Rio Grande is 
claimed to be the boundary between the 
two countries, and up to this boundary you 
are to extend your protection, only except- 
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ing any posts on the eastern side thereof 
whi-h are in the actual occupancy of Mex- 
ican forces, or Mexican settlements, over 
which the republic of Texas did not exer- 
cise jurisdiction at the time of annexation, 
or shortly before that event. It is expected 
that in selecting the establishment for your 
troops, you will approach as near the 
boundary line, the Rio Grande, as prudence 
willdictate. With this view the President 
desires that your position, for part of your 
forces at least, should be west of the Nue- 
ces.” 


Two things appear to us obvious from 
this crafty letter. First, that Taylor’s 
views, as to the line to be occupied, did 
not suit the President; and, Second, that 
if his line was not to be adopted, Taylor 
had asked positive and specific instruc- 
tions as to the line he should yawn 
The President, under the plea of insu 
cient information, shrinks from giving 
positive instructions, but his cunning 
scribe of the war department tells the 
frank General that he is expected to de- 
fend all Texas, and that Texas extends 
to the Rio Grande, save and except the 
Mexican armed stations, and the Mexican 
settlements east of it, over which Texas 
never had even claimed jurisdiction ; and, 
finally, after trying to coax Taylor to as- 
sume the responsibility of marching to 
the Rio Grande, ventures, at last, the 
positive order that he must cross and en- 
rig Rate a part of his force, west of 
the Nueces. This much must suffice 
for the indirect proof that Taylor’s own 
judgment was against advancing into the 
disputed territory. The following ex- 
tract, from a letter of General Taylor, 
from the camp at Corpus Christi, on the 
30th Oct., is a direct proof in point : “ Be- 
fore the President’s instructions of 30th 
July reached me, (the cunning letter of 
Sec. Marcy), I would have preferred a 

ition on the left bank of the river.” 

e, indeed, adds, that the position whence 
he writes, on the right , has more 
advantages than any on the other, and 
suggests, in igor Busey | in, appa- 
rently, with the spirit which he found to 
be prevailing with the cabinet—that “ one 
or two suitable points, on or near the Rio 
Grande” should be taken possession of, 
as soon as the entire force under him is 
concentrated, as “ tl facilitating” the 
settlement of the wnlioy; if the line of 
the Rio Grande is determined on as the 
“ultimatum” of our government. 

But to resume the regular order of 
events : 
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On the 6th August, the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral notifies General Taylor that the 7th 
infantry, and three companies of dragoons, 
are ordered to join him in Texas, for, 
says the letter, “ although a state of war 
with Mexico, or an invasion of Texas by 
her forces, may not take place, it is, nev- 
ertheless, deemed proper and necessary 
that your forces should be fully equal to 
meet, with certainty of success, any crisis 
which may arise in Texas, and which 
would require you, by force of arms, to 
carry out the instructions of the govern- 
ment.” 

The letter further calls upon General 
Taylor to report what auxiliary troops, in 
case of an emergency, he could rely upon 
from Texas, and “ what additional troops, 
designating the arms, and what supply 
and description of ordnance, ordnance 
stores, and small arms, &c., judging from 
any information you may possess as to the 
friture exigencies of the public service,” he, 
General Taylor, might deem necessary 
to be sent into Texas ; informing him, at 
the same time, that 10,000 muskets and 
1,000 rifles had already been issued for 
Texas. 

Here is another of the cunning devices 
of politicians to shift the responsibility for 
all consequences upon the commanding 

eneral; and, although it occurs in a 
ispatch from the office of the adjutant- 
general, yet he writes, as he expressly 
says, “ pursuant to the instructions of the 
Secretary at War,” and we hazard the 
conjecture with some —e _ the 
very paragraph we have pri above in 
italics, was fnterlined by the Secretary 
himself. How could a general in the 
field, in a region like that of Texas, judge 
of “ future exigencies of the public ser- 
vice,” when those exigencies—whatever 
they might be—would be wholly depend- 
ent on measures adopted at Washington, 
over which the general could exercise no 
vontrol, nor form any judgment as to 
vhat they were likely to be. The whole 
prport of this insidious inquiry strikes 
was preparing, in advance, a justifica- 
tia of the administration for any deficien- 
cy in adequate —— of men or 
miuitions, in case of the worst; while 
all ye benefit and all the credit of dimin- 
ishe expenditure, arising from not for- 
warmg such supplies—as, knowing 
their wn views, they were bound to do— 
— 0 — to the ea 
he 23d August, Marc 
writes» the Genera! that ioudedelaen. 
tion ha no information, respecting the 
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purposes of Mexico, that could enable 
them to give him more explicit instruc- 
tions than heretofore ; that, nevertheless, 
“there is reason to believe Mexico is 
making efforts to assemble a large army 
on the frontier of Texas, for the purpose 
of entering its territory and holding for- 
aay apa of it,’ and that it is 
he will “ take prompt and efficient 
steps to meet and repel any such hostile 
invasion. If Mexico cross the Rio 
Grande with any considerable force, such 
a movement must be regarded as an in- 
vasion of the United States, and a com- 
mencement of hostilities,” which, “ to the 
utmost extent of all the means you wel 
sess, or can command,” must be repelled. 
The sequel of this letter, written three 
months and a half before the delivery of 
the President’s Message, in which he 
boasts of the annexation of Texas, as a 
* bloodless achievement,” which “ no arm 
of force was raised” to accomplish, is too 
significant—both of the expectation, and, 
we cannot but think, wish of the admin- 
istration, that some pretext would, or 
pe pe be found, for drawing the sword, 
and thus commencing a war of aggran- 
dizement—not to be given entire : 


** An order has been this day issued for 
sending one thousand more men into Tex- 
as to join those under your command. 
When the existing orders are carried into 
effect, you will have with you a force of 
four thousand men of the regular army. 
We are not enabled to judge what auxil- 
iary force can, upon an emergency, be 
brought together from Texas, and, as a 
precautionary measure, you are authorized 
to accept volunteers from the States of 
Louisiana and Alabama, and even from 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
Should Mexico declare war, or commence 
hostilities oy crossing the Rio Grande with 
a considerable force, you are instructed to 
lose no time in giving information to the 
authorities of each of any of the abovemen- 
tioned States as to the number of volunteers 
you may want from them respectively. 
Should you require troops from any of 
these States, it would be important to hed 
them with the least possible delay. It is 
not doubted that at least two regiments 
from New Orleans and one from Mobile 
could be obtained and expeditiously brought 
into the field. You will cause it to be 
known at these places what number and 
seen ty of troops you desire to receive 
from them in the contemplated emergency. 
The authorities of these States will be ap- 
prized that you are authorized to receive 
volunteers from them, and you may calcu- 
late that they will promptly join you when 
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it is made known that their services are 
required. Arms, ammunition, and camp 
equipage for the auxiliary troops that you 
may require, will be sent forward subject 
to your orders. You will so dispose of 
them as to be most available in case they 
should be needed, at the same time witha 
due regard to their safety and preservation. 
Orders have been issued to the naval force 
in the gulf of Mexico to co-operate with 
you. You will, as far as practicable, hold 
communication with the commanders of 
our national vessels in your vicinity, and 
avail yourself of any assistance that can be 
derived from their co-operation. The 
Lexington is ordered into service as a 
transport ship, and will sail in a few days 
from New York with a detachment of 
United States troops for Corpus Christi. 
She will be employed as the exigency of 
the public service may require. In order 
to keep up a proper communication be- 
tween the army in Texas and the United 
States, the On-ka-hy-e, the Harney, and 
the Dolphin will be put into service as 
soon as they can be made ready as des- 
patch vessels to convey intelligence, sup- 
plies, &c, You will avail yourself of these 
vessels and all other proper means to keep 
the government here advised of your oper- 
ations, and of the state of things in Texas 
and Mexico.” 


Accompanying this letter was @ co 
of a letter from “the War De rink 
the Governors of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennesee, and Kentucky, ap- 
prizing them that General Taylor was 
authorized to call for such detachments 
of volunteers from each of them as he 
might require, and that it was not doubt- 
ed the contingent asked from each would 
be cheerfully and promptly forwarded. 
A like letter had previously been written 
to the Governor of Texas. 

On the 26th August, is a letter from 
the adjutant-general, apprizing General 
Taylor that more troops were ordered to 
him, and urging him to frequent commu- 
nications with the Department, as most 
alarming and exaggerated rumors fill the 
country, which, for want of official tid- 
ings from the army, the Department can- 
not correct. 

On 30th August follows a letter from 
the Secretary to the General, repeat- 
ing the injunction of frequent communi- 
cation, saying that only one letter had 
been received from him since he entered 
Texas. Referring to previous letters 
in which instructions had been given to 
repel any invasion of Texas, and to draw 
for that purpose whatever troops he 
should need, this letter—written appa- 
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rently under the a ion (the word 
is deliberately used) that after all the 
talk about the Mexican army on the Rio 
Grande, nothing deserving of that name 
existed there, and therefore that the de- 
sired occasion of striking a blow and 
commencing hostilities, might not un- 
der previous instructions occur—holds 
this extraordinary lan : © You 
have been advised that the assembling of 
a large Mexican army on the borders of 
Texas, and crossing the Rio Grande, 
with a considerable force, will be regard- 
ed by the executive here as an invasion 
of the United States, and the commence- 
ment of hostilities. An attempt to cross 
that river with such force will also be 
considered in the same light!” Here is 
plainly seen the spirit in which the whole 
matter was conducted. First of all 
the deed was to be the cause of war; but 
as the possibility of its being accom- 
plished, lessened, the attempt was to be 
considered a sufficient cause; and forthe 
purposes of the administration, it is not 
to be doubted, that an attempt by a few 
hundred rancheros or other lawless and 
irregular partisans, to cross the Rio 
Grande, by swimming their horses into 
it with an appearance of earnest, would 
have been gladly seized upon and con- 
sidered by our war-desiring cabinet as a 
“considerable force.” It is further evi- 
dence of this, that the despatch in ques- 
tion thus concludes: “In case of war 
either declared, or made manifest by hos- 
tile acts, yonr main object will be the 
protection of Texas; but the pursuit of 
this object will not necessarily confine your 
te within mao territory of Texas.” In 
passage here italicised by us, 

out the first distinct avowal of the dearty 
cherished purpose of conquest and terri- 
torial = weaewnee An attempt be- 
ing made, or imagined to be’ preparing, 
the General is told he may consider de- 
fence to mean offence, and that instea 

of protecting Texas to her extremes 

western limits, he may invade Mexic. 

Look to the sequel of this letter. “ Me- 

ico having then commenced hostilitis, 

that is by an attempt real, or feignedor 

feared,” you may in your discreon, 

should you have sufficient force, ar be 

in a condition to do so, cross theRio 

Grande, disperse or capture the #rces 

assembling to invade ‘l'exas, defet the 

junction of troopsassembling for tht pur- 

pose, drive them from their positioson ei- 

ther side of that river, and, if deemd prac- 

ticable and expedient take and hid pos- 
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session of Matamoras and other places 
in the country. “I scarcely need say,” 
adds our moral Secretary, “that enter- 
prises of this kind are only to be ventur- 
ed upon under circumstances, presenting 
a fair prospect of succegs !” Success, not 
right, is thus to be the chief considera- 
tion, and so that he can make sure of the 
plunder, the General is not to stand 
about the guilt, and blood and outrage, 
through which alone it can be obtained. 

Still peace remained undisturbed—the 
Mexicans would not cross nor attempt 
to cross the Rio Grande, and General 
Taylor would not do anything in the 
way of gee cag them, by advanc- 
ing at his own discretion, into the vi- 
cinity of that river. Another month 
and a half past, and the prospect of an in- 
vasion by Mexico becomes fainter and 
fainter, so that on the 16th October, the Se- 
eretary is obliged to inform Gen. Taylor 
that “the information we possess renders 
it probable that no serious attempt will be 
at present made by Mexico to invade 
Texas, although she continues to threat- 
en incursions.” Something then must 
be done to stir up the flagging zeal of 
Mexico. Here is the expedient thus 
communicated to the General in the same 
letter of 16th Oct. “On the supposition 
that noactive operations on your part, will 
be required during the approaching win- 
ter, an important question to be decided 
is the position or positions to be occu- 
pied by your forces ; this must be deter- 
mined mainly with reference to the objects 
for which the army under your command 
was sent to Texas. You will approach 
as near the western boundary of Texas 
(the Rio Grande) as circumstances will 
permit, having reference to reasonable 
security, &c., &c.” Farther on in ex- 
amining whether the present ition 
occupied by General Taylor ought to be 
yen ys and whether his whole force 
should be kept together, or divided, the 
Secretary concludes that “these are 
questions which must be in a measure 
left to your judgment, or at least the de- 
cision upon them here—if there be time 
—will be influenced in no inconsiderable 
degree by the information and views 
which you may furnish the department. 
You need not therefore wait for the direc- 
tions from Washington, to carry out what 

deem proper to be done.” 

The italics in the above extract are 
ours, and are introduced in order to mark 
the true character of this correspondence 
—designed, and artfully calculated, from 
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beginning to end, to stimulate Taylor, 
without incurring the responsibility of a 
positive order, to advance to the Rio 
Grande, in the hope, as we cannot but 
believe, of provoking Mexico to some 
overt act of resistance, which should be 
the signal of immediate invasion and-war. 

The wary General was not to be so 
entangled, for although in a letter of 4th 
October, from Corpus Christi, he had 
expressed a belief that if Mr. Bancroft’s 
instructions of 15th June, directing him 
to occupy a site on, or near, the Rio 
Grande, were to be carried into effect, 
Point Isabel, at the mouth, and Laredo, 
higher up on the left bank of the river, 
and holding in observation the main route 
from the interior of Mexico ing from 
Monterey to Matamoras, should be the 
points selected ; and that by the oceupa- 
tion of those points, the ultimate settle- 
ment of the boundary question would be 
facilitated ; he yet added: “ Mexico as 
yet having made no positive declaration 
of war, or committed any overt act of 
hostilities, I do not feel at liberty, under 
my instructions, particularly those of July 
8th, (the cautionary ones to which we 
have already called attention, as issued 
by Mr. Secretary Marcy, on returning to 
his post, and finding what a fire-brand had 
occupied it during his temporary absence.) 
to make a forward movement to the Rio 
Grande without authority from the War 
Department.” 

n the 7th November, General Taylor 
refers, specifically, to Mr. Secreta: 
Marcy’s letter of 16th October, of whic 
he had previously acknowledged the re- 
ception in letters of Ist and 2d Novem- 
ber, which letters are not given. In this 
letter of the 7th he says, in reference to 
the views expressed in his letter of the 
4th, which, so far as they designated 
Point Isabel, and Loredo, on the Rio 
Grande, as advantageous points to o¢cupy, 
coincided with the wishes of the cabinet ; 
that the intelligence since received from 
Mexico had tended to modify those views. 


The General evidently su negotia- 
tions were in progress, ie that per- 
suasion he : “The position now oc- 
cupied by the troops may, perhaps, be 
the best, while negotiations are pending, 
or, at any rate, until a disposition shall 
be manifested by Mexico to protract them 
unreasonably. Under the supposition 
that such may be the views of the De- 
partment, I make no movements 


from this point, until further instructions 
are received.” General Taylor had just 
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received from Commodore Conner, a let- 
ter of the 24th October, from off Vera 
Cruz, in which he informed him “ that 
the Mexican government had just ac- 
ceded to the proposal to arrange the ex- 
isting difficulties by negotiation.” From 
this time forth to the end of the year, all 
General Taylor’s dispatches seemed to 
anticipate a ful and successful ne- 
gotiation. Hence, as the General would 
not see any occasion for moving from 
Corpus Christi tothe Rio Grande; nor 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
hazarding the success of the negotiation 
he supposed pending, by advancing to the 
Rio Satole. and menacing Matamoras, 
the war-seekers at Washington were 
obliged to take the responsibility, so long 
and anxiously shunned ; and accordingly 
on the 13th January, 1846, Congress then 
being in session, the Secretary of War 
thus writes, “I am directed by the Pres- 
ident to instruct you to advance and oc- 
cupy, with the troops under your com- 
mand, positions on, or near the east bank 
of the Rio del Norte, as soon as it can 
conveniently be done, with reference to 
the season and the routes by which your 
movements must be made. From the 
views heretofore presented to this depart- 
ment, it is umed Point Isabel will be 
considered by you an eligible position; 
this point, or some one near it, and points 
opposite Matamoras, and Mier, and in 
the vicinity of Loredo, are suggested to 
your consideration. * * * 

Should you attempt to exercise the 
right which the United States have in 
common with Mexico toa free navigation 
of the Del Norte, it is probable that 
Mexico would interpose resistance. You 
will not attempt to enforce this right 
without further instructions.” 

Nothing can be plainer than that the 
administration foresaw, that by advanc- 
ing Gen. Taylor to the river overlooking 
Mexican towns, and claiming to exercise 
as of right the free navigation of a river, 
heretofore wholly Mexican, and where 
Texas had never had a custom-house, 
nor shown a flag, resistance would ne- 
cessarily follow on the of Mexico. 
But though ordered to provoke, General 
Taylor was not as yet to be at liberty to 
overcome this resistance, while confined 
merely to the question of navigation ; 
but his old instructions still remained in 
full force: to consider any attempt by a 
considerable body of Mexicans to cross 
the Rio Grande as an act of war, and to 


repel it accordingly. 





[Feb.» 
These specific instructions to advance, 
General Taylor acknowledges on 4th Feb- 


ruary ; and says he shall lose no time in 
carrying them out: urging anew, as, in 
the event of such an advance, he had 
previously done, that a small vessel of war 
should coverthe movement to Point Isabel. 
It is not out of place here to remark 
that when these orders were given to 
General Taylor to advance, it was not 
known, and could not be known, in 
Washington, whether Mr. Slidell, the 
minister appointed to negotiate with Mex- 
ico, and who was then in that capital, 
would be received or not. He reached 
Vera Cruz on 30th of November, pro- 
soon after to the city of Mexico, 
was courteously received there; and but 
for the overthrow of Herrera’s adminis- 
tration by a military revolt, headed by 
General Paredes, would, as the President 
says, in his message of 11th May, 1846, 
‘there is great reason to believe, have 
been received by Herrera.” But, on the 
30th December, that functionary resigned 
the idency, and the supreme power 
of Mexico passed into the hands of a mi- 
litary leader. But Mr. Slidell still re- 
mained inthe country. Yet, while there 
was a probability, acknowledged by the 
President himself, that our negotiator 
might be received, the peremptory order 
is given from Washington to the com- 
mander of the army on the Nueces, to 
advance to the Rio Grande; and this or- 
der is thus, in the face of the facts here 
specified, justified by the President in his 
= ‘ 


“This force (that under Gen. Taylor) 
was concentrated at Corpus Christi, and 
remained there uutil after I had received 
such information from Mexico, as ren- 
dered it probable, if not certain, that the 
Mexican government would refuse to 
receive our envoy.” Yet it was not till 
21st December, that President Herrera 
did refuse to receive him, and that, as Pre- 
sident Polk acknowledges, under duress 
and against his own inclinations, and at 
the moment of a revolutionary explosion. 
The minister himself did not think this 
final, for he remained in the country. 
President Polk did not think it final, for 
he instructed Mr. Slidell to present him- 
self anew to the successful rival of Her- 
rera, Paredes, and ask to be accredited 
by him; and Mr. 8. actually remained in 
the country till late in March, before 
asking for his passports, and abandoni 
all hope of negotiation. Notwith 
ing all which Mr. Polk, who, on the 13th 
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January, had ordered the army to march 
to the Rio Grande, tells Congress, in his 
message of 11th May, 1846, that this 
army was not moved from Corpus Christi 
until he had received information from 
Mexico, that an envoy could not be re- 
ceived. 

General Taylor marched from Corpus 
Christi on 10th March, and encamped 
opposite Matamoras on the 28th March, 
having effected his march without firing 
u shot or experiencing any resistance. In 
crossing the Arroyo Colorado, however, 
a Salt Lagoon about thirty miles east of 
the Rio Grande, he was warned by a pic- 
quet of Mexican Cavalry, that if he per- 
sisted in crossing that stream, it would 
be taken as an act of war; and in like 
manner, before reaching Point Isabel, a 
formal protest by the Prefect of Ta- 
maulipas, was put into his hands against 
his right to occupy, under the name of 
Texas, any portion of the department 
under his, the Prefect’s, charge. Dis- 
regarding these notices, but not molest- 
ing or detaining the Mexican officials ; 
disseminating on all hands assurances 
that the rights, person, property and re- 
ligion of all persons peacefully pursuing 
their avocations, would be scrupulously 
respected; and that all provisions and 
forage furnished for the army would be 
paid for atthe highest prices, the Ame- 
rican troops moved onward to the river— 
the fatal river, as now it was to be too 
soon and truly desi A 

Before the march, the inhabitants alo 
the river were represented to be well- 
disposed to the Americans. Traders 
from Matamoras were constantly in the 
camp at Corpus Christi. In the letter of 
26th February, Gen. Taylor alludes to 
some influential citizens of that town, as 
then in his camp, witha large number of 
mules for sale. But no sooner arrived 
and encamped in hostile array, opposite 
Matamoras, than all seemed changed. 
“Qur approach,” says Gen. Taylor, in 
a dispatch of 29th March, the day after 
he had established himself opposite Mata- 
moras, “ seems to have created unusual 
excitement at that place, and a great 
deal of activity has been displayed since 
our arrival, in the preparation of batter- 
ies, * * * The attitude of the Mexicans 
is so far decidedly hostile. An interview 
has been held, by my direction, with the 
military authorities of Matamoras, but 
with no satisfactory result.” 

In his next dispatch, of 6th April, Gen. 
Taylor says: “ On our side, a battery for 
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four 18 pounders will be compleied, and 
the guns placed in battery to-day. T'hese 
guns bear directly wpen the public square 
of Matamoras, and within good range 
For demolishing the town. 'THEIR OBJECT 
CANNOT BE MISTAKEN BY THE ENEMY !” 
In point of law and of fact, however, the 
two peoples were at peace—there was 
no *enemy.” Congress was in session, 
which alone has the power to declare or 
authorize war; and yet, under the bid- 
ding of the Executive, a general officer 
of the U. S. army erects a battery of 18 
pounders, within range to demolish the 
peaceful town of a neighboring nation ; 
tells us the object of the battery cannot 
be mistaken by the enemy! meaning the 
aforesaid peaceful inhabitants; and, in 
the face of all this, the President reports, 
and the Congress of the U.S. votes, that 
we are the injured party—that we are 
not the assailants but the assailed ; and 
that Mexico, stung to desperation by the 
aggravated insult of thus having one of 
her chief cities placed under the fire of 
our batteries, and maddened by the morn- 
ingand the evening drum beat of a stran- 
ger army, which, without a declaration of 
war, was then domineering over the soil 
always before ruled by Mexico—that 
Mexico causelessly, unjustly, rushed into 
hostilities with us. 

It is an insult to the sense of right, 
and to the spirit of manhood of every 
American, thus to argue. We feel, we 
all feel, that under like circumstances, 
not a day, not an hour, would elapse be- 
fore we should rush, sword in hand, to 
exterminate the foe that should thus in- 
sult us, nor suspect that in thus doing 
we were the ag, rs, but solely act- 
ing upon that instinct which God has im- 

lanted in the breast of every man fit for 
ife and freedom, to defend both—at all 
hazards—against all who menaced the 
one or would degrade the other. 

When any body of reputable American 
citizens can persuade themselves that the 
responsibility of really commencing the 
war, belongs, under such circumstances, 
to Mexico, they may be ready to accept 
Mr. Polk’s version of this wl matter, 
but most assuredly they would not be ac- 
cepted by the American people at large 
as the true exponents of national feel- 
ing. The Mexicans, who, as General 
— says, could not mistake the object 
of his batteries, were expected to resist. 
It was, as we verily believe, a deliberate 
calculation that, under such provocation, 
they could not but commit some overt 
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act, which would be immediately availed 
of as an apology to “ cry havoc, and let 
slip the dogs eet and thus consum- 
mate in blood and in tears, as the unsuc- 
cessful ab op opponents of an- 
nexation had foreseen, the unrighteous 
schemes of aggression and conquest. 

Unless we have failed in the preced- 
ing pages to make ourselves understood, 
it follows that in the whole operation, 
first of ordering the army into Texas,and 
then of marching it to the Rio Grande, 
the Cabinet have acted without the con- 
eurrence of judgment, but rather in oppo- 
sition to the judgment of the command- 
ing general, whom they have, at the 
same time, sought by every sort of de- 
vice, to put forward in such position, as, 
in the event of defeat and disaster, would 
make him the scape-goat. 

It has been an ungracious and humi- 
liating task, thus to track ‘the devious 
windings of selfish partisans, incapable 
apparently of appreciating the elevation 
in which circumstances have placed 
them, and wholly strangers to that noble 
ambition which puts country before all 
personal calculation, and if war is to be 
made, makes it with a full conscious- 
ness of its evils, but with a lofty convic- 
tion that the honor of the republic and 
the interests of humanity alike command, 
that it be no little peddling parsimonious 
war. From the beginning it has been a 
party war, for party purposes, and selfish 
and sectional interests, so fashioned and 
stamped by those who plunged us into it, 
and so conducted wherever their influ- 
ence could confine its operation within 
party limits. 

Happily—and this brings us to the con- 
sideration of the second head in our chap- 
ter—the army of the U. S. knows no 
party, but, looking to the flag of the 
Union, and deeply imbued with love of 
country, it has won laurels, beneath the 
lustre of which we all are proud to re- 
pose, and to feel that humanity, courtesy 
and discipline, not less than daring valor, 
have been exemplified and honored by 
their conduct. 

The length to which this paper has al- 
ready extended, will compel us to abridge, 
more than we desire, the summary it was 
proposed to make of the feats of arms of 
our soldiers, but it will be a welcome re- 
lief to turn to it from the less noble 
and exhilarating spectacle of the selfish 
schemings of the Cabinet at Washington. 

We have already stated that on the 
11th March Gen. Taylor broke up his 
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encampment at Corpus Christi, and 
marched to the Rio Grande. From the 
difficulty of subsistence, and scarceness 
of water and of forage, he was obliged to 
put intervals of days between the detach- 
ments of even his small army, which did 
not number 4000, nor, in spite of repeat- 
ed and urgent requisitions, for a small 
armed vessel, of light draft of water, to 
cover the left flank of the force, and fa- 
cilitate and strengthen the occupation of 
Point Isabel, was Gen. Taylor able to 
obtain this suecor. The whole force 
which thus commenced the active cam- 
paign, was of the regular army, consist- 
ing of part of the 2d regt. of dragoons, 
under Col. Twiggs; detachments from 
the four regiments of artillery, constitut- 
ing one battalion under the command of 
Bt. Lieut.-Colonel Childs ; and portions 
of the 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th and 8th regiments 
of infantry, with Ringgold’s and Dun- 
can’s batteries of light artillery, and a few 
engineer and ordnance officers. 

The discipline acquired in the camp at 
Corpus Christi, where large portions of 
the troops had, for the first time, the op- 

rtunity of seeing and learning the evo- 

utions of the line, having mostly before 
been stationed in small detachments at 
widely separated posts, told with good 
effect upon the long march to the Rio 
Grande, of about 180 miles. Atthe cross- 
ing of the Arroyo Colorado, a deep ford, 
where resistance was denounced if they 
should attempt to pass, the passage was 
effected with a degree of order, regularity 
and despatch eminently creditable. The 
field pieces being placed in battery on 
the bank, so as to cover the crossing, the 
advance was led by Capt. C. F. Smith, of 
the 2d art., with the light companies of 
the 2d brigade, (Worth’s,) and a more 
spirited movement, or one more steady 
withal, is, it is conceded, rarely wit- 
nessed., 

It was sufficient to satisfy the Mexican 
cavalry corps of observation, on the oppo- 
site bank, which withdrew without any 
offer or show of resistance, and the 
whole personel and materiel of the army, 
men, ammunition, artillery and wagon 
train were safely crossed. 

Point Isabel was thus the first place per- 
manently occupied and garrisoned. .As 
our troops approached it, they perceived 
that the buildings were in flames. The 
hastened their march and arrived, sti 
unresisted, in time to aid in extinguish- 
ing the conflagration, and rescuing the 
town from destruction. 
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Leaving, at this point, his train and 
stores, with a garrison sufticient—with 
the aid of some vessels of war, oppor- 
tunely arrived off the Brazos, to co-ope- 
rate with him—to hold it against attack, 
Gen. Taylor followed up the left bank of 
the Rio Grande till he came opposite Ma- 
tamoras, and then made his stand. 

Before he began his march, and during 
its whole course, the General took great 
pains to impress upon the people and the 
authorities, that he was not advancing as 
an enemy, nor to make war upon Mexico, 
but solely to assert the right of the U. 8S. 
to Texas up to the Rio Grande, including 
the free navigation of that river, free 
alike to the Mexicans and the Ameri- 

cans. The protest of the Prefect of Ta- 
maulipas, and the warning at the Ar- 
royo Colorado, had led to no ill words or 
ill conduct, and thus far all was blood- 
less. Two dragoons, who, on the ap- 
proach of Gen. Taylor towards Matamo- 
ras, had fallen into the hands of the Mexi- 
cans, were, upon the requisition of Gen. 
Taylor, returned to him, and, notwith- 
standing the commotion which his en- 
yr apna over against Matamoras na- 
turally excited there, no overt acts of hos- 
tility were perpetrated. 

en. Taylor at once proceeded to fortify 
his position, and there he lay ; bugle an- 
swering to bugle; and all the fierce and 
dread array of war, exhibited on either 
side of the river, and yet war was there 
none. 

The first untoward incident, was the 
disappearance of Col. Cross, the Quarter- 
master in chief of the army, who, havi 
ridden out from the camp unattended, 
was no more heard of. Gen. Ampudia, 
in command at Matamoras, to the inquiry 
addressed to him by Gen. Taylor, dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the fate of Col. 
Cross: and it was only after several days 
that the body was found, mutilated in 
death at the ,as seemed to be un- 
derstood, of some straggling rancheros, 


a sort of —— moun try, 
who had fallen in with, murdered, and 


robbed him. About the same time, Lieut. 
Porter, sent out with a scout of men, was 
attacked by a party of these rancheros, 
superior to his own in number, and the 
fire-arms of his men being rendered use- 
Jess by rain, they could make no resist- 
ance, and by the order of their officer dis- 
persed and saved themselves. The Lieu- 
tenant and one of his men were killed; 
these, however, were not avowed acts of 
war, nor acknowledged as such by the 
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Mexican commander, who treated them as 
robberies and murders. Soon, however, a 
more serious face was put upon matters. 
Desertion was thinning the ranks of the 
American army; desertions, it must be 
added, mostly confined to foreign born sol- 
diers; while that of the Mexicans was 
daily increasing. Arista having suc- 
to the command in chief, immedi- 
ately notified Gen. Taylor of the fact, 
and summoned him to retire behind the 
Nueces, and to commence his march 
within 24 hours ; failing whereof he, 
Arista, would consider it an act of war. 
The Mexican commander was cour- 
teously, but firmly answered by Gen. 
Taylor, that, being where he was by 
order of his government, he could only 
retire from that position by like order, 
and that meantime he was prepared and 
resolved to hold it. 
Having ascertained at the same time, 
that the Mexican force at Matamoras 
was mainly provisioned from the sea, and 
looking upon the summons of Gen. Arista 
as decisive of hostile purposes, Gen. 'Tay- 
lor immediately ordered the blockade of 
the Rio Grande, and thus cut off the sup- 
plies of the Mexican camp. He was 
himself, at that time, distant some 30 miles 
from the bulk of his own supplies, at 
Point Isabel; having at Fort Brown only 
what was needful for a few days. Ru- 
mors were soon Spread of the purpose of 
Arista to cross the river and throw him- 
self between Fort Brown and Point Isabel, 
and frequent alerts in the American camp 
were occasioned by these ramors. One 
in an authentic shape having reached the 
American commander, he on the 24th of 
April sent forth a detachment of dragoons 
some 50 or 60 strong, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Thornton, to reconnoitre ; 
this detachment coming suddenly upon 
a small body of Mexicans, without wait- 
ing to ascertain their number, or choose 
favorable ground for operating, at once 
charged upon the enemy—as Mexicans 
in arms on the east side of the river were 
considered. Engaged beyond retreat in 
an unfavorable position, surrounded, as 
was soon evident by a greatly superior 
force, the gallant efforts of the detach- 
ment to disengage itself were in vain; 
the officers were shot down or disabled, 
and some sixteen officers and men, alto- 
gether, being killed or wounded, the re- 
mainder were compelled to surrender. 
This was war, and Gen. Taylor ac- 
8 it as such, immediately made a 
call upon the Governors of Texas and 
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Louisiana, for four regiments of volun- 
teers from each State, to be sent forward 
with the least possible delay. re 
hensive, moreover, now that «blood had 
been shed, that active operations might 
be undertaken by the Mexican forces, to 
cut him off from his supplies at Point 
Isabel, the General, leaving a small guard 
at Fort Brown, marched with his main 
force, on the evening of the 3d May, to 
Point Isabel, for the purpose of escorting 
thence his trains of munitions and provi- 
sions. He accomplished the march with- 
out encountering any obstacle ; and after 
resting his forces for a day, and organiz- 
ing a very large train, he commenced 
his returning march on the 7th of May, 
and after advancing about 12 miles, and 
ascertaining that a considerable enemy’s 
force was before him, bivouacked for the 
night ; the next morning the army moved 
again, in hourly expectation, and with an 
ardent desire to meet the enemy, without 
much concerning themselyes about an 
disparity of numbers. At two o’cloc. 
in the afternoon, at a place until then 
obscure, but which the events of that 
day have consecrated to history, they 
found their enemy posted on ground of 
their choice at Palo Alio; the battle was 
immediately joined, and for more than 
five hours it was fought with gallantry 
unsurpassed, and with decisive success 
by an American army ‘of 2,200 men, 
against a Mexican force of 6,000 regulars 
com in great part,of regiments in- 
ured to war, and led by skillful chiefs ; 
there was too, a considerable irregular 
or guerilla force. Our gallant soldiers 
slept upon the field of victory ; and the 
next morning, 9th May, sought the enemy, 
who, it was ascertained, had been rein- 
forced from the opposite side of the river, 
and still stood betwixt Gen. Taylor and 
his camp at Fort Brown. 

Fierce and bloody as had been the con- 
test of the 8th, that of the morrow was 
yet more obstinate and bloody; for the 
position in which the Mexicans had post- 
ed themselves—on the of a thick 
chapporal, of which they held all the 
roads, and which, off the roads, was im- 

ble to man or horse—was, of itself, 
most difficult of appproach and uneven ; 
defeat, then, might be the destruction of 
the whole army : for Fort Brown was in 
the rear of the Mexicans, and the Rio 
Grande on their right and rear. With 
strength of position, therefore, superior 
numbers, and under the eye almost of 
one of their capital cities, Matamoras, 
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the Mexicans had every motive to im- 


part cou and confidence. 

The small American force—* few and 
faint, but fearless still,’ reduced but ex- 
asperated by the loss of precious lives on 
the 8th, encumbered with an immense 
provision train in the rear, which must be 
protected oo sudden and separate at- 
tacks, while the real battle should be 
raging in front—suffering for want of 
food, and especially of water—aware too 
that defeat was ruin, not to themselves 
alone, but tothe gallant and devoted band 
left in Fort Brown, the incessant cannon- 
ading of which post, from the opposite 
side, was heard by Taylor’s foree—boldly 
advanced, and in reliance upon their own 
hearts and arms for all that men could 
do, they promptly accepted the battle of- 
fered them by the Mexicans—and by a 
display, alike decisive and admirable, of 
skill and high daring, in all the arms, ar- 
tillery, infantry and horse, they swept 
the enemy with slaughter and in confu- 
sion from the field. We do not repeat 
here the brilliant incidents of these 
battles, nor reproduce the official dis- 
— of the commander; dispatches 

ardly less admirable for modesty and 
precision, than the acts they commem- 
morate were for courage and conduct, be- 
cause both the events and the record of 
them are fresh in every mind. The over- 
throw of the Mexican army was complete 
—it was a rout—and the Rio Grande, 
which was crossed in haste and terror, 
while swallowing up many a victim who 
had escaped the sword of battle, inter- 
posed an impassable barrier to the pur- 
suit of our army. Properly equipped 
and provided, that army would then and 
there have annihilated, or made prison- 
ers the whole Mexican force, and at 
once taken possession of Matamoras. But 
arrived at the bank of the river, neither 
boats nor pontoon train were there to en- 
able the troops to cross, and the victors 
were obliged to look on with unavailing 
chagrin, while their prey, almost within 
their grasp, escaped them; because the 
authorities at home, in spite of repeated 
calls and remonstrances, from Gen. Tay- 
lor, had not provided the army with any 
means of crossing rivers. 

It was, from the very moment when 
General Taylor was first ordered to Tex- 
as, the favorite project of the administra- 
tion, that he should occupy the left bank 
of the Rio Grande; and that he should 
be prepared, at need, to carry the war 
across that river; yet sent they to him 
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neither flat and shallow boats, which, af- 
ter he had occupied Point Isabel and 
blockaded the Rio Grande, might so rea- 
dily have been transported up the river, 
nor the yet more convenient and port- 
able ponéon trains. Bitterly did the gal- 
lant general lament his inability to avail 
himself of all the consequences of the 
victories of the 8th and 9th. In a dis- 
patch from Matamoras, (which city he 
entered without resistance on the 18th 
May,) he thus writes to the Secretary of 
War, under date of 18th May : 


**T have the honor to report that my 
very limited means for crossing rivers, 
prevented a complete prosecution of the 
victory of the 9th. A ponton train, the ne- 
cessity of which I exhibited to the depart- 
ment last year, would have enabled the 
army tocross, on the evening of the battle, 
take the city, with all the artillery and 
stores of the enemy, and a great number of 
prisoners—in short to destroy the Mexican 
army. Butlam compelled to await the 
arrival of heavy mortars, with which to 
menace the town from the left bank, and 
also the accummulation of small boats. In 
the mean time the enemy had somewhat 
recovered from the confusion of the fight, 
and ought still,with the 3,000 men left him, 
to have made a respectable defence.” 


The town was occupied by Gen. Tay- 
lor on the morning of the 18th ; General 
Arista, after a vain attempt to negotiate 
an armistice during which both forces 
should reinain separated by the river— 
having abandoned the place with all his 
available force, leaving his sick and 
wounded to our mercy. 

Thus was consummated the first act in 
the great national drama of war, and it 
must not be rig ape that the glorious 
actors were of the regular army. The 
regiments companies were all skele- 
ton regiments and companies, with a 
number of officers and non-commission- 
ed officers equal to full war comple- 
ments of privates, while, in fact, the ef- 
fective rank and file of each company 
was about one-third of the war comple- 
ment. This excess of officers will ex- 
plain at once, in a great measure, the 
success of the troops, and the unusual 

roportion of casualties among officers. 

he gallant youths whom the nation had 
educated at West Point, and five-sixths 
of all the officers engaged on the Rio 
Grande were uates of the Military 
Academy—had many of them never seen 
an enemy before—yet no veterans could 
have evinced more valor, more steadi- 


ness, and more resource. From the na- 
ture of the ground and of the contests, the 
results depended very much — much 
more than in battles of considerable 
numbers is usual—upon the individual 
ju t and prowess of each officer 
and separate squad, or detachment. Fore- 
seeing this, after arranging the order of 
battle, almost the only order given by 
General Taylor was, that his troops 
“ should feel the enemy with their bayon- 
ets,” holding the cavalry in reserve to act 
as occasion should require. Well indeed 
was the order carried out at Resaca de 
la Palma, and when Duncan’s dreadful 
artillery had turned the tide of battle, 
and Ridgely seeing his comrade May, of 
the dragoons, darting forward to storm a 
Mexican battery with horse, drew by his 
opportune fire, the fire of the Mexicans, 
the day was ours—for the steady bay- 
onet of the infantry following up the 
slaughtering fire of the light artillery, 
and the impetuous charge of the dra- 
goons, put an end to all resistance, and 
converted retreat into tumultuous flight. 
The victors sternly marched on to 
Fort Brown which, during seven mortal 
days and nights, had been constantly 
bombarded and cannonaded from the op- 
posite shore. Without a single hea 
mortar, with few heavy pieces of arti 
lery, with an insufficient supply of am- 
munition, and a garrison of about 400 
men, Major Brown, of the ‘7th infant- 
ry, to whose fidelity and skill this fort 
was intrusted, had maintained, without 
flinching, the unequal fight, until on the 
4th day, by the explosion of a shell he 
was dangerously wounded, and died 
on the very day, and within hearing, of 
the victorious battle, of the 9th. But the 
garrison never dreamed of surrender, 
though often and again summoned ; and 
sorely as they were tried, for in the oc- 
casional lull of the fire upon them, from 
very weariness sometimes—they heard 
wi emp? hearts the cannonading of 
the battle field of the 8th—a contest al- 
most wholly of artillery—and when the 
sun went down that night, and no tid- 
ings came of the result, these beleaguer- 
ed few still abated naught of heart or of 
hope—still had faith in the fortunes of 
their country, and in the valor of their 
comrades; and the next day when the 
cannonading was renewed, and the sound 
and rush of men came nearer and near- 
er, they felt then that ours was the 
conquering cause, and finally from their 
ramparts they saw, and by some distant 
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but well-directed shots, increased the 
confusion and the danger of the Mexi- 
can rout and flight across the river; 
and then soon opened their arms and 
hearts to receive and welcome back their 
own victorious brethren, exulting in their 
success, and mourning, as men and sol- 
diers only mourn, the precious comrades 
who were to return no more. 

From this period the war assum- 
eda new aspect. Thus far the reg- 
ulars alone had done the work. Now 
~~ bodies of volunteers were poured 
forth, and soon an army of some 20,000 
men was under the command of Taylor. 
The yarious towns on the Rio Grande 
were in succession occupied, and finally 
the march to Monterey was undertaken, 
and that strong city, strong by position 
and by art, and garrisoned ‘by a regular 
force, numerically superior to the whole 
of that volunteer and regular displayed 
against it,was, after several days’ bloody 
fighting, captured. The conduct of the 
volunteers in these trying scenes was 
remarkable for steadiness under fire, and 
impetuosity in attack. They showed 
themselves worthy rivals and competi- 
tors with the regulars. The gallant 
Watson, of the Baltimore battalion, laid 
down his life while leading a charge in 
the streets of the city, and other brave 
men of the Ohio and other regiments 
sealed their devotion to country with 
their blood. 

Tt has been made a matter, if not of re- 
proach, at least of that sort of comment 
which wounds as much as decided cen- 
sure, against Gen. Taylor, that he should 
have permitted this city to capitulate 
upon what are called such easy terms; 
and we find, by a private letter from the 
General himself, which, while these 
sheets are passing through the press, has 
(most indisereetly, and, in our judgment, 
unjustifiably) been thrust before the pub- 
lic by a very ill-judging friend, that the 
war department and the Executive joined 
in the quasi condemnation. The Genbral’s 
answer is complete, alike, we should ap- 
prehend, to military judgment and to that 
of humanity and duty. Here it is: 


<< Although the terms of capitulation may 
be considered as too liberal on our part, by 
the President and his advisers, as well as 
by many others at a distance, particularly 
by those who do not understand the posi- 
tion which we occupied, (otherwise they 
might come to a different conclusion in re- 
gard to the matter,) yet, on due reflection, 
[ see nothing to induce me to regret the 
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course I pursued. The proposition on the 
part of General Ampudia, which had 
much to-do in determining my course in 
the matter, was based on the ground that 
our government had proposed to his to 
settle the existing difficulties by negotia- 
tion, (which I knew was the case without 
knowing the result,) which was then un- 
der consideration by the proper authori- 
ties, and which he (Gen. Ampudia) had 
no doubt would result favorably, as the 
whole of his people were in favor of peace. 
If so, I considered the effusion of blood not 
only unnecessary, but improper. Their 
force was also considerably larger than 
ours; and from the size and position of 
the place, we could not completely invest 
it; so that the greater portion of their 
troops, if not the whole, had they been 
disposed to do so, could, any night, have 
abandoned the city, at once entered the 
mountain passes, and’ effected their re- 
treat,—do what we would! Had we been 
put to the alternative of taking the place 
by storm, (which there is no doubt we 
should have succeeded in doing,) we 
should, in all probability, have lost fifty or 
a hundred men in killed, besides the 
wounded ; which I wished to avoid, as 
there appeared to be a prospect of peace, 
even if a distant one. I also wished to 
avoid the destruction of women and child- 
ren, which must have been very great had 
the storming process been resorted to. 
Besides, they had a very large and strong 
fortification, a short distance from the city, 
which, if carried with the bayonet, must 
have been taken at a great sacrifice of life ; 
and, with our limited train of heavy or 
battering artillery, it would have required 
twenty or twenty-five days to take it by 
regular approaches.” 


This is the language of a commander 
who knows how to despise the clap-trap 
of his profession—and no profession is 
without it—who, amid the wildest scenes 
of war, and the excitement of victory, 
preserves the serene balance of his mind, 
and is neither afraid nor ashamed to lis- 
ten to the voice of humanity, in thus con- 
summating a triumph, which could not 
be more complete, though it might have 
been more doubtful, ste would certainly 
have been more bloody, if extorted from 
the resistance of resolute despair. 

We are prevented, by want of space, 
from following up the progress of these 
victorious troops, in their advance upon, 
and occupation of, Saltillo, and cannot 
even glance, as we designed to do, at the 
movements of the columns tinder Gene- 
tals Wool and Kearney ; the last having 
performed a march and accomplished re- 
sults of the greatest moment and diffi- 
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culty. It must suffice to say of each and 
all of these commanders, and of their 
troops, regular and volunteer, that they 
have abundantly justified the confidence, 
and commended themselves to the grati- 
tude, of their country ; and that the peo- 
ple will not forget them—however party 
leaders may—and with some few reflec- 
tions, suggested by this idea, we must 
close this paper. 

If we have not wholly failed in 
senting our views, it is made quite clear 
by the statements here given, that from 
the moment he was ordered into Texas 
until the present, there has been a settled 
purpose to make General Taylor the 
scape-goat for any calamity that should 
befal the army, while the little men—the 
very little men—whom the caprice of po- 
pular elections has placed on the pinna- 
cles of power, sought to reap all the hon- 
or and eclat of victory. Justice to the 
army has proved no part of the policy of 
those who sent this army forth to unequal 
war; unequal, less by disparity of num- 
bers, great as that was, than by inade- 
quate supplies ; and the most disgraceful 
proof of this is to be found in the fact— 
which an honorable nature cannot re- 
cord, nor a just people recall, without a 
tingling sense of shame—that within a 
few brief days of the reception at Wash- 
ington, of the intelligence of the decisive 
and glorious battles at Palo Alto and Re- 
saca de la Palma and Fort Brown— 
battles which saved a tottering adminis- 
tration from the total condemnation 
which the popular voice had begun, in so 
marked a manner, to pronounce upon it— 
the head of the administration being au- 
thorized to commission some thirty offi- 
cers in a new regiment of mounted 
riflemen, just created by law; gave not 
one of those commissions to any of the 
gallant men who, on these bloody fields, 
had so nobly sustained the honor of the 
country, and proved their title to promo- 
tion. Congress had voted thanks—the 
nation, by acclamation, had uttered 
thanks to these modest and victorious 
soldiers ; but of reward, in the way of 
their profession, the only reward they 
look for, the hand to which the distribu- 


tion of these rewards is by the Constitu- 
tion confided, had not one—not one—for 
the men whose blood and bravery won 
these memorable days. Party and per- 
sonal calculations—base, mercenary and 
unprincipled—directed the choice of the 
new officers, and together with barren 
words of thauks from Congress, and trea- 
cherous compliments through the war 
department from the Executive, the gal- 
lant soldiers of the Rio Grande, received 
the intelligence that the same Executive, 
to them the fountain of honor, had pass- 
ed them all by in entire neglect, and 
scattered among unknown and untried 
men, the commissions which, on every 

rinciple of justice, policy and gratitude 

lo to themselves. 

And now again, when at Monterey, mo- 
deration and humanity put their crown 
upon victory, we have these speculators, 
at a safe distance, in the blood and suf- 
ferings of the army—expressing insidious 
regrets that the extremest terms were 
not demanded of the enemy—that more 
blood was not shed—when, by abstainin 
from slaughter, which might possibly af 
ter all have been unavailing, almost all 
the good results of the most successful 
contest were obtained. 

We hardly dare trust ourselves to char- 
acterize, as they seem to us to deserve, 
the callous indifference of the adminis- 
tration to the shedding of blood, while 
their own is safe, a to danger from 
which they are exempt; nor their cold 
injustice, which lured on gallant spirits to 
the combat, and then snatched from their 
victorious hands the éoveted prize. But 
we have here sought to put upon record, 
by the testimony of facts and dates, the 
proofs of these things, that they may wit- 
ness at need—to the present and the fu- 
ture—thatas Whigs, not less than as 
Americans, we disclaim all fellowship 
in, or responsibility for, an administration 
which coldly speculates upon the blood 
and laurels of the brave; which would 
appropriate their fruits to the mean and 
pitifal purpose of a personal party, while 
denying to the gallant soldiers themselves, 
not only favor, but justice. 
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THE HAPPY PAIR. 
FROM THE GERMAN OP GOETHE. 


Tue Gods, benignly from above, 
Smile on the happy pair in love ; 

The warmest, fairest weather in May, 
Is not so warm and fair as they. 


How stand they gazing each at each_— 
In the glances of their eyes, 

Their whole souls melt and languish, 
Panting quick with eestasies ; 

They are clasping hands in hands, 
While a sweet delicious anguish 

Knits their hearts in lasting bands. 

A balmy, vernal atmosphere, 

Their full souls around them breathe ; 


They are, ye Gods, your likeness here, 
Your likeness, Gods, beneath ! 





THE CASTLE BY THE SHORE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 
BY WILLIAM BARBER. 


“ Know’st thou the lofty castle, 
The castle on the shore ? 

Clouds, roseate and golden, 
Around the summit soar. 


“Tt seemeth as *twould enter 
The glassy wave below, 
Or mount aloft, aspiring, 
- Where clouds at evening glow.” 
“ T know the lofty castle, 
The castle by the shore, 
With moonbeams playing round it, 
With mist-wreaths covered o’er. 


“The voice of wind and ocean, 
Oh! seemed it glad to thee ? 
Did lofty halls re-echo 
With minstrelsy and glee ?” 


“No! every breeze and billow 
Lay silent and unstirred ; 

One tearful song of sorrow 
From out the halls I heard.” 


“ Didst thou behold above thee 
The monarch and his queen, 
The glow of purple garments, 
Of golden crowns the sheen ? 
“ And thither did-they carry 
With joy a lovely maid, 
The sun himself scarce nobler, 
With hair of golden shade ?” 


“ T saw the aged parents, 
No crowns with flashing ray, 
But sorrow’s sable garments— 
The maid had passed away !” 
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Ovr author, we have said, has no dra- 
matic power ; he cannot pass out of him- 
self into other minds, so as to express 
their thoughts and feelings ; but merely 
practises a sort of ventriloquism; ex- 
presses his own thoughts and feelings 
under other names; and if he cannot 
mould, cannot organize the elements of 
character into individual unity, much less 
can he organize several characters into 
dramatic unity. But there is a further 
question, namely, whether and how far 
he evinces any truly poetic power. Mil- 
ton, for example, has little dramatic pow- 
er, and Wordsworth stil) less ; neverthe- 
less, both are true poets ; though always 
expressing their own thoughts and feel- 
ings, they express them poetically ; that 
is, they express them in images, not in 

ropositions. Shakspeare, as everybody 

nows, keeps himself entirely out of his 
representations ; sets objects and charac- 
ters before us, as nature does, and lets 
us see them with our owneyes. Milton 
and Wordsworth transfuse themselves 
into whatever they represent, so that, to 
see the objects they set before us, we 
have to look p bans their eyes; never- 
theless, they do give us objects, not mere 
impressions ; their thoughts and — 
are imaged forth, not merely uttered ; 
are organized into sensuous forms, which 
stand out before the mind objectively and 
independently, like the living, organic 
forms of nature. Here is obviously in- 
volved a process of creation; thought 
and image are moulded, are created into 
organic unity. This, then, is to make, 
to.create, as nature creates ; and this is 
what we mean by poetry. 

One of our author’s eulogists says, 
“nature is as rife with symbols to this 
poet as she is with facts to a common ob- 
server.” We are ata loss to conceive 
what this writer means by symbols, when 
he instances “ Festus,” as an example 
of symbolic writing. The remark, how- 
ever, involves a very correct idea of po- 
etry, though a very gross misstatement, 
in regard to the book. “Festus,” it 
seems to us, is in no wise replete with 
symbols, but with mere analogies, which 

is writer has probably mistaken for 
symbols. A symbol,we take it, is an in- 


— — 


Festus. 


FESTUS.* 







carnation of something ; that is, a signifi- 
cant form, involving a consubstantiation 
of the thing signified with the form 
signifying, as man is a consubstantiation 
of soul and body. ‘Too the true poet, un- 
doubtedly, the facts and forms of nature 
do become symbolic ; he incarnates his 
life in them ; informs them with his pas- 
sion; makes them embody and express 
his meanings ; in a word, he creates the 
spiritual elements of thought and the ma- 
terial elements of nature into organic 
unity, and thus speaks in symbols, instead 
of propositions. When, for example, Ben 
Jonson says, 


** Slaughter bestrid the streets and stretched 
himself 
To seem more huge ;” 


and when Coleridge says, 


** The scorpion, falsehood, 
Coils round in its perplexity, and fixes 
Its sting in its own head ;” 


here, we see, the thought is incorporated, 
consubstantiated with the image; and 
if we undertake to disembody the thought 
into a proposition, we shall inevitably 
lose it. 

If this be a just account of symbolic 
writing, we shall find very little of it in 
“Festus.” For symbols, he gives us 
mere similes; uses the facts and forms 
of nature, not to embody, but only to il- 
lustrate his meaning; nay, he often 
seems to use the illustration rather for 
its own sake, than for the sake of the 
thing illustrated ; he has a morbid hunt- 
ing after analogies, and is perpetually 
tormenting truth and nature to get them. 
Accordingly, we have never seen a book 
so stuffed with figures, and rarely seen 
one so barren of imagination. He gives 
us thoughts and images, not in concres- 
cence, but in collation; instead of con- 
taining and expressing the thought, the 
image, if image it can be called, merely 
lies alongside the thought, as a kind of 
analogical illustration. His power is 
not synthetic, creative, but merely ag- 
gregative ; the elements are not fused, or 
even welded, but only tied together. He 
has, indeed, a good degree of subtlety in 
detecting analogies, and an ‘unheeding 
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vanity or fondness for using them, which 
often startles the reader on a first peru- 
sal, but is pretty sure to — him on a 
second, fe disgust him on athird. This 
is shown in his constant use of the word 
like, as though he saw a resemblance be- 
tween the thought and the figure, but 
could not identify them ; so that, instead 
of having the one in the other, we have 
the one and the other. Take, for illus- 
tration, this passage from Wordsworth : 


“The most alluring clouds which mount 
the sky 

Owe to a troubled element their forms ; 

Their hues, to sunset ;” 


Or this, from Ben Johnson : 


* Morn riseth slowly, as her sullen ear 

Had all the weights of sleep and death 
hung at it: 

She is not rosy-fingered, but swol’n black ; 

And her sick head is bound about with 
clouds 

As if she threatened night ere noon.” 


Or this, from Shakspeare : 


** Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And, with thy bloody and invisible hand, 
Cancel, and tear to pieces the great bond 
Which keeps me pale !” 


In these passages, the thought is given 
in the image, as the soul in the body ; 
the two are perfectly organized together, 
so that in grasping one we get them both. 
Now, compare with these the following 
passages from Festus : 


** And thy love ever hangs about my heart, 
Like the pure pearl-wreath which enrings 
thy brow.” 
? s * ~ . * © 
“Truth and falsehood meet in seeming, 
like 
The leaf and shadow on the pool’s face.” 
. + * bl z= . * 
** This same sweet world, 
Which thou would’st deem eternal, I shall 
see 
Destruction suck back, as the tide a shell.” 
* * * * * 
‘‘The wild-flower’s tendril, proof of fee- 
bleness, 
Proves strength ; and so we fling our feel- 
ings out, 
The tendrils of the heart to bear us up.” 
It will be seen at once that, in the former 
passages, the image is used to express, 
in the latter to illustrate the thought; 
in those, the two are grown together ; in 
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these, they are merely laid together; 
there we have a coalescence, here a mere 
analogy, between them. We will sub- 
join two more passages from “Festus,” 
to illustrate our meaning still further. 


** Sometimes the thought (of God) comes 
swiftening over us, 

Like a small bird winging the still blue 
air ; 

And then again, at other times, it rises 

Slow, like a cloud which scales the sky, all 
breathless, 

And just over head lets itself down on us. 

Sometimes we feel the wish across the 
mind 

Rush, like a rocket tearing up the sky, 

That we should join with God, and give 
the world 

The slip.” 


The next is from the hero’s reply to the 
Muse, whom he encounters on the planet, 
Venus, where the author is manifestl 
“in the very torrent, tempest, and whith. 
wind of his passion,” and therefore would 
naturally be as poetical as he possibly 
could. Speaking of “the great lente of 
Greece and Rome and his own master- 
land,” the hero goes on to describe them 
as men, 


‘*In whose words, to be read with many 
a heaving 

Of the heart, is a power like wind in 
rain ;— 

Who, like a rainbow clasping the sweet 
earth, 

And melting in a covenant of love, 

Left here a bright precipitate of soul, 

Which lives forever through the lives of 
men, 

Flashing by fits like fire from an enemy’s 
front— 

Whose thoughts, like bars of sunbeams in 
shut rooms, 

*Mid gloom all glory, win the world to 
ight— 

Who make their very follies like their 
souls, 

And, like the young moon with a ragged 
edge, 

Still in their imperfection beautiful— 

Whose weaknesses are lovely as their 
strengths, 

Like the white nebulous matter between 
stars, ‘ 

Which, if not light, at least is likest light : 

Men whom we build our love round like 
an arch 

Of triumph, as they pass us on their way 

To glory and to immortality— 

Men whose great thoughts possess us, like 
a passion 

Through every limb and the whole heart ; 
whose words 
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Haunt us, as eagles haunt the mountain 
air ; 

Thoughts which command all coming 
times and minds, 

As from a tower, a warden—fix themselves 

Deep in the heart, as meteor-stones in 
earth, 

Dropped from some higher sphere.” 


Thus the author frequently tumbles out 
a huge rabblement of thoughts and fig- 
ures, in such a way, that, while grasping 
the one, we lose the other; the body be- 
comes a mere corpse and the soul a mere 
ghost in our embrace. He often stimu- 
lates the mind, indeed, but seldom feeds 
it; is always provoking the desire of 
something, but withholding the perform- 
ance ; rarely brings the mind anything 
to lay hold of and rest upon, as an ex- 
ternal, objective support, but keeps it in 
a paroxysm of effort to balance and stay 
itself on its own shadow. In a word, it 
is not things, but his perceptions, that he 
delights in showing us; and objects seem 
of no value to him but for the analogies 
he can find or fancy between them. 
What we have been saying of particu- 
lar passages, holds equally true of the 
work as a whole. It has no vitality, no 
organic unity ; is at best but a string of 
beads, the thing that connects being no 
part of the things connected: nothing 
grows out of what has gone before, or 
ws into what comes after; the parts 
o not vitally cohere at all, do not come 
along in living continuity, but only in a 
sort of mechanical juxtaposition. Though 
the work abounds in changes and shift- 
ings beyond almost any other, it has no 
real progress ; is always gyrating, never 
advancing: and, so far as we see, it 
makes little difference whether we begin 
at one end and read towards the other, 
or begin in the middle and read towards 
both ends, or begin at both ends and read 
towards the middle. The book, in short, 
is in no sense an organization of ele- 
ments, but simply an aggregation of frag- 
ments ; of fragments, too, not drawn to- 
gether by any mutual affinity, but held 
together from without ; the parts con- 
taining within themselves no reason why 
they are there, and not elsewhere, or why 
they are so, and not otherwise ; but bun- 
died up without order, or method, or con- 
sistency, and differing from a work of 
art, as a chaos differs from a world. 
Though after reading it we have a vague 
recollection of many things, we have no 
impression of the work as a whole. It 
has no more unity of interest or of effect, 
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than of time and place; the only unity 
it can boast is in the paper and binding. 
We cannot make the parts stand together 
in our thoughts, cannot make them blend 
into one result. As the work is but a 
succession of disjointed members, with- 
out any living power to harmonize and 
unite them, so, of course, it seems to the 
retrospect unusually crowded with mat- 
ter,as “things scattered seem more nu- 
merous than composed ;” we remember 
many parts, because there is nothing but 
parts, no whole, to be remembered. A 
genuine work of art might contain much 
more matter, and yet seem, in the recol- 
lection, to contain less, because we 
should think of it as one and entire ;— 
forget all the parts, and retain the whole. 
nd the parts are often no better in 
themselves than in their relations to oth- 
ers. As the whole is but a collection of 
incoherent passages, so particular pas- 
sages are often but collections of incohe- 
rent thoughts. When he would, apparent- 
ly, make us believe him absorbed in some 
single passion or purpose,—a condition 
which would be apt to bring all his move- 
ments into sympathy and unanimity,— 
he cannot, or will not, keep true to our 
state of mind through the same speech, 
or even the same sentence. There is a he- 
terogeneousness in consecutive thoughts 
—a mutual repulsion between them—so 
that they will not lie together in the 
mind ; lest the effect should not be start- 
ling and original enough, he heaps toge- 
ther incongruities. e will give a few 
specimens, though the book is so full of 
them that we hardly know what ones to 
select. The first is from the hero: 


“Oh! I was glad when something in me 
said, 
Come, let us worship beauty! and I 


And went about to find a shrine, but found 

None that my soul, when seeing, said 
enough to. 

Many I met with where I put up prayers, 

And had them more than answered ; and 
at such 

I worshipped, partly because others did, . 

Partly because I could not help myself ; 

But none of these were for me, and away 

I went, champing and choking in proud 


pain ; 
In a burning wrath that not a sea could 
slake.” 


Truly, “ there is no composition” in these 
statements. If he wanted to worship 


beauty so much, and found plenty of 
shrines where his prayers were more 
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than answered, and where he could nev- 
er worship enough, why did he conclude 
none of them were for him; why wor- 
ship so reluctantly, and finally tear him- 
self away, brimful of wrath and ven- 
geance? In another place, the hero be- 
gins one of his most brilliant speeches by 
saying : 


** Merit or demerit none I see 
In nature, human as material ; 
In passions or affections, good or bad.” 


A little further on, however, he declares : 


** Why, Conscience is 
The basest thing of all; its life is passed 
In justifying and condemning sin ; 
Accomplice, traitor, judge and headsman, 
too.” 


And shortly afterwards, he breaks out : 


“Oh! everythin 
To me seems good, and lovely, and im- 
mortal ; 
The whole is beautiful; and I can see 
Nought wrong in man or nature.” 


Here we learn, that, though there be 
good and bad passions and affections, yet 
there is no merit or demerit in them ; 
that, though all things are morally indif- 
ferent, conscience is the worst thing of 
all; that, though there be no such thing 
as right or wrong, everything is good and 
beautifal; and that, though conscience 
is the worst of all things, yet there is no- 
thing wrong in man or nature. The 
next specimen is from the same person, 
describing to one of his lady-loves the be- 
ings and objects he has encountered on 
some of his excursions with Lucifer : 


‘* There is no keeping back the power we 
have ; 

He hath no power, who hath not power to 
use. 

Some of these bodies whom I speak of are 

Pure spirits ; others, bodies soulical, 

For spirit is to soul as wind to air.” 


We confess ourselves any to inter- 

ret this passage; as nearly, however, 
S we cae pee the logic of it is this: 
He hath no power, who cannot use it; 
therefore, he who hath power, cannot help 
using it. But perhaps the meaning is: 
He who hath power, cannot keep from 
using it ; therefore he who can keep from 
using his power, hath none. So much 
for the logic of this profound remark ; its 
truth, we presume, can be made apparent 
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in this way: If we have power to walk, 
then we cannot help walking; or, if we 
can help walking, then we have no pow- 
er to walk. The logic of the second re- 
mark we take to be this: spirit is to soul 
as wind to air; therefore, some of these 
bodies are pure spirits, others “ soulical” 
bodies. Such, we say, appears to be its 
logic ; its meaning, we presume, will be 
obvious enough to every one at a glance. 
Now, what shall be said of an author 
that produces, or of a public that praises, 
such stuff as the above, under the name 
of poetry? But does any one say there 
is much in the book “that has no merit 
but its truth, and no excuse but nature ?” 
Then we answer, these things are utterly 
false and unnatural ; they are not true to 
anything whatever, unless to the author’s 
“divine insanity of dreams :” and even 
if they were ever so natural, it is not the 
business of art to dish us up the offal and 
dregs of nature. Nothing but a diseased 
craving for the notoriety of fools or mad- 
men; nothing but a restless desire to at- 
tract attention by provoking ridicule and 
contempt, could ever induce men or boys 
to talk like the dramatis persone of this 
book: and we do not see how any one 
could give such a representation of them, 
unless he had forsaken truth and nature, 
or been forsaken by them; that is, un- 
less he had become a liar or a lunatic. 
The book is, if possible, still more re- 
plete with rhetorical than with logical 
incengruities. His exquisite perception 
of analogies often leads him to see them 
where there are none to be seen. Thus, 
Lucifer, speaking in heaven, says : 


** What is the dark abyss of fire, and what 

The ravenous heights of air o’er which I 
reign, 

In agony of glory, to these seats ?” 


What does he mean by ravenous heights 
of air? We cannot make the words hang 
together into an image at all. Does he 
mean that the heights of air are greedy, 
or that they are black ?—that they have 
the stomach or the plumage of the raven ? 
Again, in the same speech, addressing 
the Almighty, he says : 


** Father of spirits, as the sun of air !” 


We cannot perceive any resemblance be- 
tween the relation of the sun to air, and 
that of God to his creatures. In another 
place, Festus, after relating several 
things that have happened to him, goes 
on; 
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** At last came love, not whence I sought 
nor thought it, 

As on a ruined and bewildered wight 

Rises the roof he meant to have lost for- 
ever,” 


Now, is not that a queer explanation of 
the coming of love? That love often 
steals upon us when and where we nei- 
ther expect nor desire it, we know very 
well from experience ; and we can easily 
understand how a bewildered man might 
stray under the roof he meant to shun ; 
but we cannot conceive how “on a be- 
wildered wight rises the roof he meant 
to have lost.” Again, the hero, speaking 
of himself and his lady-love, says : 


*« And we 
Grew like each other, for we loved each 
other ; 
She, mild and generous as the sun in spring, 
_* like earth, all budding out with 
ove.” 


So then, it seems she grew like the sun 
in spring, and he like the earth in spring, 
and yet they grew like each other. What 
a difference there must have been be- 
tween them! In the description of “ the 
evil spirit of the universe impersonate,” 
it is said : 


“ Perdition and destruction dwelt in him, 
Like to a pair of eagles in one nest.” 


Why, this is like setting a grand object 
before us, and then throwing a mote into 
the eye to aid our vision of it. ‘The de- 
scription goes on: 


“ Hollow and wasteful as a whirlwind was 

His soul; his heart as earthquake, and en- 
gulphed 

World upon world.” 


How was his heart like an earthquake, if 
it swallowed world upon world? Festus 
somewhere expresses his dread of old 
age thus: 


“T hate the thought of wrinkling up to 
rest ; 

The toothlike aching ruin of the body, 

With the heart all out, and nothing left but 
edge.” 


Is toothlike aching ruin but another ex- 
pression for wrinkling up to rest? Or, 
are they two distinct things, which meet 
together in old age? at can he 
mean by saying that when a man’s heart 
is all out, there is nothing left but edge ? 
Is a man made up altogether of heart and 
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edge ? But perhaps edge is some one of 
the intestines which we are not acquaint- 
ed with. Elsewhere, the hero assigns, 
as his reasons for calling upon God,— 


“ That the feeling of the boundless bounds 
All feeling, as the welkin doth the world.” 


This we cannot understand enough to 
criticise it. Itseems to us, like many 
other parts of the book, to contain a great 
deal of expression where nothing is ex- 
pressed. We will add a few more speci- 
mens, without attempting to analyze 
them. The first is froma lady, calling 
attention to his piano: 


*«« Hush ! its tones; 
They melt the soul within one, like a 
sword, 
Albeit sheathed by lightning.” 


In the next, the voice of one singing is 
described as 


‘A soft rich tone, a rainbow of sweet 
sounds, 
Just spanning the soothed sense.” 


Is not this somewhat like setting Niaga- 

ra to music, and playing it on a fiddle ? 

Here is a description of patience under 

grief : 

** She never murmured at the doom which 
made 


The sorrow that contained her, as the air 
Infolds the orb whereon we dwell.” 


The following is from the hero’s account 
of the author, or rather, the author’s ac- 
count of himself : 


** All things talked thoughts into him. The 
sea went mad, 

And the wind whined, as ’twere in pain, 
to show 

Each one his meaning; and the awful sun 

Thundered his thoughts into him; and at 
night 

The stars would whisper theirs, the moon 
sigh hers.” 


This is the first time we recollect to have 
heard of the sun, moon, and stars address- 
ing, or seeming to address, themselves to 
the ear. But especially, as the sun does 
not ordinarily appear at all in a thunder- 
shower, we do not see how he could ap- 
pear to do the thundering. 

The author frequently runs an idea 
through several successive a fren until 
the reader’s thoughts, dandled about from 
figure to figure, lose both the idea and 
themselves in a sort of poetical bag : 
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*‘ This is a snakelike world, 
And always hath its tail within its mouth, 
As if it ate itself, and moraled time ; 
The world is like a children’s merry-go- 


round; i 
What men admire, is carriages and hob- 
bies.” ‘ 


Here is another: 


** Thus saith the bard to his work: Tam 
Thy god, and bid thee live, asmy God 


me: 

I live or die with thee, soul of my soul! 

Thou camest and wentst, sunlike, from 
morn to eve ; 

And smiledst fire upon my heaving heart, 

Like the sun in the sea, till it arose 

And dashed about its house, all night and 
mirth, 

Like Ocean’s tongue in Staffa’s stormy 
cave. 

Thou art a weakly reed to lean upon ; 

But, like that reed the false one filched 
from heaven, 

Full of immortal fire.” 


Lest there should not be enough, we will 
add one more, still finer : 


**The bard’s aim is to give us thoughts ; 
his art 

Lieth in giving them as bright as may be. 

And pate when their looks are earthy, 
still, 

If cpenet like geodes, they may be found 

Full of all sparkling, sparry loveliness. 

They should be wrought, not cast; like 
tempered steel, 

Burned and cooled, burned again, and 
cooled again. 

A thought is like a ray of light—complex 

In nature, simple only in effect ; 

Words are the motes of thought, and no- 
thing more ; 

Words are like sea-shells on the shore; 
they show 

Where the mind ends, not how far it has 
been. 

Let every thought, too, soldier-like, be 
stripped, 

And roughly looked over. The dress of 
words, 

Like to the Roman girl’s enticing garb, 

Should let the play of limb be seen through 


it, 

And the round rising form. A mist of 
words, 

Like halos round the moon, though they 
enlarge 


The seeming size of thoughts, make the 
light less.” 


This rather beats the passage in the 
play : 
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*‘Hamilet. Do you see yonder cloud, that’s 
almost in shape of a came)? 
Polonius, By the mass, and’tis like a 

camel, indeed. 
Hamiet. Methinks it is like a weasel. 
Polonius. It is backed like a weasel. 
Hamlet. Or, like a whale? 
Polonius. Very like a whale.” 


In this way the author frequently goes 
on comparing, and comparing, and com- 
paring a thing, until there is nothing but 
comparisons to be seen. Reading such 
stuff is like looking into a broken mirror, 
which so breaks, and scatters, and mul- 
tiplies the image, that the eye gets be- 
wildered, and takes no impression at all ; 
one piece of the mirror, by itself, might 
be good for something, but all of them 
together are worse than none. In the 
examples we have given, the author 
seems to have thrown in figure after 
figure, not because they suited his pur- 
pose, but because he had them in his 
mind, and wanted to dispose of them. 
Often his thoughts and illustrations dark- 
en and perplex each other, because his 
mind gets so captivated by some slight 
analogy between them, as to lose sight of 
the many differences, in which another 
mind can hardly help losing the analogy. 
It is this thing, among others, that makes 
the book so difficult to read. Though 
one of the shallowest books we have ever 
seen, it is one of the hardest to under- 
stand. We cannot follow the meaning, 
superficial as it is, because the author 
keeps diverting us from it; throws in so 
many inaptitudes and impertinences, that, 
before we reach the end of a thing, we 
have totally forgot the beginning. The 
imagery isin no wise taken up, and assimi- 
lated and incorporated with the idea, but 
ty or nailed, or ‘nga 20% on ; and 

us overlays and hides what it should 
have been made to express. 

Perhaps we shall not have a better 
place than this to point out certain pas- 
—— in the book which we are utterly 
at loss how to class, or how to character- 
ize. The first is from the hero’s speech 
at the centre of the earth, expressing his 
desire to return to the surface : 


“* Thee, agy world, thee, universal heaven, 

And heavenly universe! thee, sacred seat 

Of intellective Time, the throned stars, 

And old oracular Night, by night as day 

To me thou canst not but be beautiful ! 

Whether the sun all-light thee, or the 
moon, 
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Embayed in clouds, mid starry islands 
round, 

With mighty beauty inundate the air ;— 

Or when one star, like a great drop of 
light, 

From her full, flaming urn hangs tremu- 
lous,— 

Yea, like a tear from her the eyé of night, 

Let fall o'er nature’s volume as she 
reads ;— 

Or when, in radiant thousands, each star 
reigns 

In imparticipable royalty, 

Leaderless, uncontrasted with the light 

Wherein their light is lost, the sons of fire, 

Arch element of heavens; when storm 
and cloud 

Debar the mortal vision of the eye 

From wandering o’er thy threshold—more 
and more 

I love thee, thinking on the splendid calm 

Which bounds the deadly fever of these 
days.” 


The next is from the same person, allud- 
ing, obviously, to his early doings in the 


way of poetry : 


“Oh! to create within the mind is bliss; 

And, shaping forth the lofty thought, or 
lovely, 

We seek not, need not heaven: and when 
the thought, 

Cloudy and shapeless, first forms on the 
mind, 

Slow darkening into some gigantic make, 

How the heart shakes with pride and fear, 
as heaven 

Quakes under its own thunder ;\ or as 
might, 

Of old, the mortal mother of a god, 

When first she saw him lessening up the 
skies. 

And I began the toil divine of verse, 

Which, like a burning bush, doth guest a 
god.” 


One more passage, we presume, will suf 
fice. It is from the Muse, giving Festus 
an account of a sunbeam she seems to 
have spent a day with: 


** And but this morn, with the first wink 
of light, 

A sunbeam left the sun, and, as it sped, 

I ao watched, and listened what it 
said,” 


Here follows the sunbeam’s speech,which 
we omit on account of its length. Well, 
the Muse kept eaves-dropping about the 
sunbeam, until it came where “ a boyish 
bard sate suing night and stars for his 
reward,” when, lo ! 
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** The sunbeam swerved and grew, a breath- 
ing, dim, 
For the first time, as it lit and looked on 
him ; 
His forehead faded—pale his lip, and dry— 
Hollow his cheek, and fever fed his eye. 
Clouds lay about his brain, as on a hill, 
Quick with the thunder thought and light- 
ning will. 
His clenched hand shook from its more 
than midnight clasp, 
Till his pen fluttered like a winged asp, 
ce mpg no deadly poison blacked its 
ips: 
’*T was his to life enlighten, not eclipse. 
eae Soh moon laid her down as one who 
ies, 
Knowing that death can be no sacrifice, 
For that the sun, her god, through nature’s 
night, 
=a eR her bosom to grow great with 
ight. 
Still he sate, though his lamp sunk, and he 
strained 
His eyes to work the nightness which re- 
mained. 
Vain pain! he could not make the light he 
wanted, 
And soon thought’s wizard ring gets dis- 
enchanted. 
When earth was dayed, was marrowed, the 
first ray . 
Perched on his pen and diamonded its 


way ;— 
The ea that I watched ; which, proud 
to mark 
The line it loved as deathless, there died 
dark— 
Died in the only path it would have trod, 
Were thereas many ways as worlds to God ; 
There in the eye of God again to burn, 
As all men’s glory into God’s must turn.” 


Now, will any one have the goodness to 
tell us what allthis means? “The lines 
have under meanings ?” But have they 
any upper meanings ? On the whole, we 
reckon there is no meaning in them ; 
that the whole thing is mere nonsense or 
mere glory, done up in a wrappage of 
transcendental mud. One article of our 
author’s creed is, “believe thou art in- 
spired, and thou art ;” and surely nothing 
but the most invincible faith in his own 
inspiration could ever have induced him 
to perpetrate such passages as the above. 
Being, and believing himself to be, in- 
spired, he was of course bound to utter 
whatever came into his mind, or into the 
place where his mind ought to be, pre- 
suming it to be very true and very deep, 
even though he could not himself under- 
stand it. Well, we are rather inclined 
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to think he was inspired, but with such a 
conceit, and affectation, and lust of ori- 
ginality, that he spontaneously rejected 
truth and sense, and took to falsehood and 
nonsense, as offering him a wider field, 
and less competition. 

But our author is armed at all points ; 
and we know very well that whatever 
censure we may aim at him on this score 


must inevitably rebound upon ourselves. 
Hear him : 


** All rests with those who read. A work 
or thought 
Is what each makes it to himself, and may 


Be full of great dark meanings, like the 
sea 

With shoals of life rushing; or like the 
air 

Benighted with the wing of the wild dove, 

Sweeping miles broad o’er the far western 

_ woods, 
With mighty glimpses of the central light— 
Or may be nothing—bodiless, spiritless.” 


According to this principle, unintelligible 
jargon is just as good as anything—nay, 
better, because it sets no limit or re- 
straint to the reader’s perceptions. Where 
there is nothing to be seen, of course one 
is at liberty to see whatever one chooses. 
There is* this great advantage in total 
darkness, that one “finds in it nothing 
but what he brings éo it;” and such is 
the plan upon which much of this book 
seems to have been written. Other au- 
thors seem to have thought that the mind 
was to feed, not on itself, but on some- 
thing out of itself; that it was to grow 
and thrive by assimilation, not by intro- 
spection ; and that it was to rise by lay- 
ing hold of something without and above 
itself—not by pulling away at its own 
ears. They henetore regarded truth, 
beauty, nature, as something objective 
and external to the mind; somethin 

that the mind was to go out after, an 

submit to, and learn from. Accordingly 
they aimed at giving the reader some- 
thing to grasp and understand ; objects 
to see, and light to see them by; in a 
word, to teach him, and feed him, as they 
had been taught and fed—instead of sur- 
rounding him with darkness and vacuity, 
where all things should be just what he 
made them to himself; and where his 
mind might snuff back its own exhala- 
tions, and project, and realize, and enjoy 
its own figments, and fancies, and dreams, 
and passions, with no objects to check its 
freedom, or tame its self-will, or humble 
its pride, or rebuke its vanity. Of course, 
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therefore, their writings are not full of 
“ great dark meanings,” as of “ nothing,” 
according to the state of mind the reader 
happens to be in; the very objects they 
bring before him cut off his vision of 
transcendental infinitudes ; and they do 
not give him the satisfaction of feeling 
that “he finds nothing in them but what 
he brings to them.” But men are liable 
to err ; that is, unless they be “ inspired,” 
—at least with confidence in their own 
inspiration. 

But our author has other ways to attract 
attention besides wading in the mud, and 
one of the chief is—walking on stilts. 

We have never seen a book so filled 
with all sorts of extravagances and exag- 
gerations. He does not merely step, but 
strides from the sublime into the ridicu- 
lous; rushes over the line in a perfect 
gallop. From ‘his representations, one 
would think he considered works of na- 
ture, like works of art, to be just what 
each one made them to himself. As he 
finds nothing in natural objects but what 
he brings to them, so, of course, he finds 
the same things in them all; that is, 
sees the same great dark meanings every- 
where. This extreme subjectiveness, 
this perpetual substituting of his own 
feelings, and fancies, and sensations, and 
conceptions, for external objects, is incom- 
patible with everything in the shape of 
truth and nature. To say that a man 
perceives the same things everywhere, 
is, to say he has no perceptions what- 
ever; at least, no true ones. He who 
sees all things to be of the same shape, 
and size, and color, and quality, of course 
sees nothing as itis. This is not seeing 
things, but only dreaming them—making 
a world for ourselves, instead of accept- 
ing the one God has made for us; and 
things dreamed, of course are of no con- 
sequence, save to him who dreams them, 
nor even to him, save while he is dream- 
ing them ; and he who goes about dream- 
ing awake, and substituting his dreams 
for things, is what we call a lunatic, not 
a poet. To be sure, we ought not, and 
we mean not, to blame the lunatic for 
uttering his lunacy; but we do mean to 
blame sane people (if, indeed, they be 
sane) for ohne his utterings poetry. 
We digress. 

To return to the work before us. 
There is no calmness, no repose, no 
equanimity about it. Scorning the modes- 
ties of nature, the author is perpetually 
working himself into a spasm, a very 
paroxysm of poetry. Free, natural, spon- 
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taneous movements are not original and 
surprising enough ; so he goes into con- 
vulsions, and writhings, and distortions, 
and feats of “ ground and lofty tumbling.” 
To outsing oil clare he strains his voice 
into a monotonous squall; lest his work 
should not throw all others into the shade, 
he colors everything till it glares; that 
he may overtop all competition, he runs 
everything up as high as he possibly 
can, and so of course runs them all up 
into a dead level. Thus his work is 
chiefly made up of the pinnacles of 
things; taking its start where nature 
leaves off, and ending in a wearisome 
flat of superlatives. Diamonds, double- 
refined stars, and unfading rainbows, 
heavenly harmonies, and paradisaical fra- 
grances, agonies, ecstacies, suns risen 
on midday, darkness organized, seventh 
heavens, and central hells, creatures 
girded with lightning and shod with sun- 
beams, eyes revolving lightning, and 
words revolving death and fire ;—these, 
and such like rarities, form the staple of 
the book. We will subjoin a few exam- 
ples in this kind. Here is the hero’s 
account of a scene between himself and 
one of his lady-loves : 


**T came and knelt beside her. 

The electric touch solved both our souls 
together. 

Then comes the feeling which unmakes, 
undoes, 

Which tears the sea-like soul up by, the 
roots, 

And lashes it in scorn against the skies. 

Twice did I madly swear to God, hand 
clenched, 

That not even He nor death should tear 
her from me. 

Then first we wept ; then closed and clung 
together ; 

And my heart shook this building of my 
breast, 

Like a live engine booming up and down. 

She fell upon me like a snow-wreath 
thawing ; 

Never were bliss and beauty, love and woe, 

Raveled and twined together into madness, 

As in that one wild hour.” 


In the next, the same person is describing 
his feelings towards another of his fair 
friends, speaking of himself in the “ third 
person singular.” 


** She did but look upon him, and his blood 

Blushed deeper,even from his inmost heart; 

For at each glance of those sweet eyes a 
soul 

Looked forth as from the azure gates of 
heaven ; 


She laid her finger on him, and he felt, 

As might a formless mass of marble feel 

While feature after feature of a god 

Were being wrought from out of it. 

She spake, and his love-wildered and 
idolatrous soul 

Clung to the airy music of her words, _ 

Like a bird on a bough, high-swaying with 
the wind. 

He looked upon her beauty, and forgot, 

As in a sense of dreaming, all things else ; 

And right and wrong seemed one, seemed 
nothing ; 

She was beauty, and that beauty every- 
thing. 

He looked upon her as the sun on earth, 

Until, like him, he gazed himself away 

From heaven, so doing; till he wept,— 

Wept on her bosom, as a storm-charged 
cloud 

Weeps itself out upon a hill.” 


Here is something from the hero about 
himself : 


‘God hath endowed me with a soul that 
scorns life— 

An element over and above the world’s : 

But the price one pays for peril is moun- 
tains high. 

There is a sense beyond the rock of death— 

A woe wherein God hath put out his 
strength— 

A pain past all the mad wretchedness we 
feel, 

When the sacred secret hath flown out 
of us, 

And the heart broken open by deep care— 

The curse of a high famishing spirit, 

Because all earth but sickens it.” 


Here is something more about himself: 


** Enough shall not fool me. I fling the foil 

Away. Letme but look on aught which 
casts 

The shadow of a pleasure, and here I bare 

A heart which would embrace a bride of 
fire. 

Pleasure, we part not. No. It were easier 

To wring God’s lightning from the grasp of 
God.” 

‘© What are years to me? 

Traitors! that vice-like fang the hand ye 
lick : 

Ye fall like small birds beaten by a storm 

Against a dead wall, dead. I pity ye. 

Oh! that such mean things should raise 
hope or fear ; 

Those Titans of the heart, that fight at 
Heaven 

And sleep by fits on fire; whose slightest 
stir ’s 

An earthquake.” 


Here is something rather grand about his 
own poetry : 
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“ His words 

Felt like the things that fall in thunders, 
which 

The mind, when in a dark, hot, cloudful 
state, 

Doth make metallic, meteoric, ball-like. 

He spake to spirits with a spirit’s tongue, 

Who came compelled by wizard word of 
truth, 

And ranged them round him from the ends 
of heaven.” 


And here is something about old age : 


** Yet some will last to die out thought by 
thought, 

And power by power, and limb of mind 
by limb, 

Like lamps upon a gay device of glass, 

Till all of soul that’s left by day and dark ; 

Till even the burden of some ninety years 

Hath crashed into them like a rock ; shat- 
tered 

Their system, as if ninety suns had rushed 

To ruin earth,—or heaven had rained its 
stars.” 


We could fill pages with just such 
passages, but we presume these are 
enough. Even if he begins with a good 
thought, well expressed, he is pretty sure 
to run it—into the ground—before he 
gets through. Here is an instance: 


** Who can mistake great thoughts ? 
They seize upon the mind, arrest and 
search, 
And shake it — bow the tall soul as by 
wind— 
Rush over it, like rivers over reeds, 
Which quiver in the current—turn us cold, 
And pale, and voiceless, leaving in the 
brain 
A rocking and a ringing—glorious, 
But momentary—madness, might it last, 
And cog the soul with heaven as with a 
seal,” 


Assuredly nothing is less poetical than 
this lust of exaggeration—this fanati- 
cism of effect. There is no poetry in it, 
because there is no truth. fe is utterly 
false ; false to nature and to the human 
mind; false to all that is within, and all 
that is around us. It results, at best, in 
mere tumidities, which may, indeed, look 
we plump and solid at first, but which, 
under a little scarifying, at once collapse 
into the merest platitudes. The truth is, 
there are real differences in things ; dif- 
ferences of color, of size, and of quality ; 
to make them all of the same color, is to 
discolor them all; to represent them all 
alike, is to misrepresent them all; and 
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a universe of superlatives is but a uni- 
verse of nothings. Besides, by always 
attempting thus to force a grand effect, 
our author, as might be expected, strikes 
so hard and so often as to stun the very 
sensibilities on which the effect depends. 
Our minds are susceptible in proportion 
as they are delicate ; and in proportion 
as they are delicate, are they disabled for 
going by all attempts to force them along, 
Accordingly, true poetry is modest and 
reserved ; implies more than is expressed ; 
“means more than meets the ear ;” espe- 
cially avoids making what is inexpressi- 
ble ridiculous, by attempting to express 
it: and, by shunning all extremes ; by 
keeping back much that is thought and 
felt; by shadings, softenings, and con- 
cealings, so that “ part is seen, imagined 
part;” in a word, by observing the harmo- 
nies and proportions of things, it sends our 
thoughts beyond itself to that nature of 
which it is the offspring and the repre- 
sentative. Nature seems to work very 
much on the principle of offering as little 
as possible to the eye, and leaving as 
much as possible to the thoughts. Ac- 
cordingly, in most of her productions, and 
in all of her best productions, there is a 
manifest inclination to roundness, as 
though she knew this to be the form 
which unites most matters with least 
show. Where this modesty of nature is 
violated, and everything exposed to the 
eye—flattened out, so to speak, into visi- 
bility—of course there is nothing left for 
the mind and the feelings to do. 
Probably no poet has been praised so 
much by the judicious as Shakspeare ; 
and all, who have praised him under- 
standingly, have praised him, because he 
was true to nature and to life—true to 
facts and things as they appear to the 
common sense and feeling of mankind. 
Doubtless much of his excellence as a 
poet was due to his singular purity of 
heart; his freedom’ from everything like 
vanity and selfishness ; his willingness to 
make his character everything, himself 
nothing ; to keep behind his subject, in- 
stead of getting upon it. Had he been 
less humble and receptive, he would 
have been less productive ; had he turned 
his thoughts inward upon themselves, 
rather than outward upon nature, and 
preferred his own consciousness of truth 
and right to all external embodiments of 
them, his works would, no doubt, have 
seemed as important to himself as they 
do to us, and as insignificant to us as 
they did to himself. On the other hand, 
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many of our author's literary vices pro- 
bably spring from the bad moral state of 
his mind, He has, we should say, got 
up so high in his self-esteem, as to at 
come vertiginous; and his vertigo of 
course prevents all just visions of the 
objects around him. ‘ His mind seems to 
have fed on itself, on its own feelings, 
and fancies, and conceptions, until it has 
become inflated into a want of docility 
and deference; a contempt for all rule, 
and precedent, and example, and author- 
ity. Claiming to oversee everything, to 
be above it, or on an equality with it, he 
of course has no reverence, nothing to 
shame his personal peculiarities into the 
back-ground of his works; and he sinks 
into littleness, because he finds no objects 
to awe down his passions, while they call 
up his powers. We know not whether 
this be more the author's fault or his mis- 
fortune. It is the fault of the age; and 
we intend these remarks not so much for 
him as for the class he represents; the 
radicals and ultraists of the time; men 
who seem to regard everything as foll 

but their own inventions; who, though 
they have the law before them, sanctioned 
by much time and interpreted by long 
experience, prefer to be, or to make, a 
law unto themselves ; and who seem bent 
on substituting their own theories, which 
are of no consequence to us, for facts, 
which are of no consequence to them. 
We know not how to account for our 
author’s constant, unparalleled extrava- 
gances, except by supposing his vanity 
so intense, that, the moment he has 
drawn attention to a thing, he cannot 
choose but step between, and enjoy the 
gaze. He seems unwilling to see or 
show anything as it, or as others see 
and show it. He cannot endure to share 
the credit of his work with nature. He 
must have a truth altogether his own, 
else he will none of it; Tost, as in Shak- 
speare, we should forget the giver in the 
gift. So inordinate is his passion for 
originality, that he will even embrace 
absurdity and falsehood to compass it. 
He therefore suffers no object in nature 
to pass him, until he has discolored and 


disfigured it with the marks of his own - 


ingenuity ; cannot bear to part with the 
gift until he has spoilt it by writing it all 
over with the giver’s name. 

We must say a few words in regard to 
our author’s versification, if, indeed, he 
can be said to have any versification. 
Poetry is justly regarded as the most 
comprehensive and catholic form of com- 
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ition. It combines the greatest num- 
Per of elements, and therefore addresses 
the greatest number of susceptibilities ; 
and what addresses the greatest number 
of susceptibilities in the individual mind, 
of course addresses the greatest number of 
minds. In this respect poetry approaches, 
more nearly than any other species of 
writing, to nature, none of whose works 
are addressed to the reason alone, or the 
feelings alone, or the senses alone, but 
to them all alike, and at once. , She 
everywhere speaks to us in a synthesis 
and concrescence of many elements, and 
therefore speaks to all our faculties of 
sense, and thought, and feeling, at the 
same time. It seems, indeed, to be a 
general law of things, that all truth, all 
life shall come to us in forms and com- 
binations addressed equally and simul- 
taneously to all the elements of our 
being. Hence Christianity entered into 
nature, so to speak, clothed itself in 
natural forms, in order to reveal itself to 
us; nay, perhaps it hadto be thus embo- 
died in order to reach us; and of course 
it had to reach us in order to raise us ; 
had to become like us in order to assimi- 
late us to itself. It thus comes to us in 
the most complex, catholic expression— 
an expression as comprehensive as hu- 
manity itself, and covering all the sensu- 
ous, intellectual, social, moral, and reli- 
om susceptibilities of our nature. In 
ike manner, poetry, as the word itself 
implies, is a synthesis and concrescence 
of many elements; and among these 
elements, not the least important is that 
of verbal harmony. Thought, image, 
feeling and music enter alike into the 
structure and substance of poetry ; and 
if either element be in excess or defi- 
ciency, the work is proportionably imper- 
fect. Thus the whole structure is 
homogeneous, accordant, consentaneous ; 
and the head, the heart, the eye, the ear, 
all our susceptibilities of sensuous and 
spiritual communication, are moved and 
satisfied together; and perhaps none of 
them will move to much purpose, save in 
a concert of them all. Accordingly, 
Milton speaks of a poetical frame of 
mind, as “thoughts which voluntary 
move harmonious numbers;” that is, a 
state of mind in which the thoughts 
spontaneously flow into “numerous 
verse,” as the only audible expression 
of that rhythmical tendency which seems 
to pervade and govern all the higher 
movements of our nature. Thus the 


true poet is at once a painter and a musi- 
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cian; expressing thought and feeling 
both pictorially and musically at the 
same time; blending, creating the ele- 
ments and functions of light and sound, 
of imagery and melody, of vision and 
hearing, into one movement and one 
result. In poetry, however, imagery and 
a bear much the same relation to 
thought and feeling,as body does to soul ; 
the former, though essential to the true, 
full expression of the latter, are subor- 
dinate to the latter. ‘Thought and feel- 
ing, to be effectively expressed, have to 
be embodied to the senses ; and imagery 
and melody are their fittest embodiment. 
But the test of a good body is, that there 
be neither so much nor so little of it as 
to attract particular attention ; that there 
be enough of it to hold, and yet not so 
much as to hide, the spirit which it en- 
shrines; that, in a word, the soul be 
neither lost out of it, nor buried up in it. 
In like manner, the test of good expres- 
sion in poetry is, that there be neither so 
much nor so little as to divert the mind 
from what is expressed; that there be 
enough of it to keep the thought for us, 
and yet not so much as to keep the thought 
fromus. “ Something too much of this.” 

Pope’s verse has been justly censured 
for its “creamy smoothness,” its monoto- 
nous regularity. ‘Though perfectly load- 
ed down with thought, and not particu- 
larly deficient in imagery, it has an 
excess of sweetness which operates to the 
reader’s annoyance. We cannot call 
the versification harmonious, for the 
melody is pushed into disproportions, and 
therefore into disharmony with the other 
elements, so as to hinder rather than 
help a just appreciation of them. It is 
as if one part in a musical concert should 
be played so loud as to drown rather than 
complete the harmony of the other parts, 
and thus prevent that abandonment of 
mind to the whole, which forms its ap- 
propriate effect. Still worse, however, 
is it with a species of so-called poetry— 
the work of certain melodists or musical 
grammarians—which it is now very 
much the fashion to admire and rehearse, 
especially among those who have got so 
spiritual as to see all paradise in mere 
vibrations of air;—poetry in which the 
true order of the poetic elements is re- 
versed—thought made subordinate to 
music, instead of music to thought— 
sense the vehicle of sound, instead of 
sound the vehicle of sense—and which, 
being designed altogether for the ear, has 
little imagery and less thought, and con- 
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sists merely of articulate wind, ingenious- 


ly done into verse. However, it is very 
popular, especially with the female and 
juvenile public ; so, Heaven defend that 
we should speak disrespectfully of it. 
We will only add, that, being but lip- 
deep in its origin, it is of course but ear- 
deep in its effects ; so that all it can do is, 
to tickle the hearing awhile, and then die. 

Such is not the fault with our author ; 
no one can charge him with excess of 
melody. His versification is monoto- 
nously irregular—it is as ragged and 
jagged as a cross-cut saw. With all 
other great poets, harmony has been the 
rule and discord the exception; with 
him, this order seems reversed: as 
others indulge in discords to keep their 
harmony from tiring, so he seems to 
indulge in harmonies to keep his discord 
from tiring. He had resolved, we should 
think, that his manner should be as 
original as his matter; and knew not 
how to carry out his resolution, save by 
choosing what everybody else had re- 
jected. We trust he will be safe from 
the annoyances of imitation. His style 
has neither the rhythm of verse nor of 
prose ; nay, it has not the rhythm of any- 
thing, unless of chaos or bedlam. We 
should suppose he had cultivated his 
musical ear in filing and rasping cast- 
iron plates. We had not imagined that 
such a crude, awkward, bungling, un- 
couth, grotesque piece of versification 
could be wrought out of the English lan- 
guage. How his Pegasus could have 
traveled such a long, rough, rugged jour- 
ney, without jarring its teeth all out, is 
beyond our comprehension. He even 
seems to affect what is ugly and offensive 
in language ; goes out of his way to get 
it; sacrifices grammar and perspicuity 
to compass it ; as though he were under 
a fascination of deformity, and supposed 
that ugliness, if pushed far enough, 
would become beautiful and attractive. 
But, seriously, his versification is alto- 
gether the worst we have ever seen ; it 
is madness, without any method ; imper- 
rang without any reason mixed with 
it. is irregularities are so far from 
relieving the otherwise monotonous 
movement, that, as we said before, they 
form a monotony by themselves: dis- 
cords are the most prominent element in 
the work ; are constantly grating on the 
reader’s ear, distracting his attention, 
diverting his thoughts. ‘The mind is 
neither allowed to trot, nor amble, nor 
pace, nor gallop; all movements are 
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jumbled in together ; and no sooner does 
the mind get started in any one of them, 
than it is jerked off into another. The 
verse is thus a perpetual tantalization of 
the ear, a constant succession of expec- 
tations and disappointments ; no sooner 
does the ear set itself to enjoy music, 
than the music is snatched away from it ; 
no sooner does the ear set itself to do 
without music, than the music is thrust 
upon it. ‘Thus continually plucked on 
and off, with too much music to let it 
sleep, and not enough to keep it awake, 
the ear is held in just that state which is 
most vexatious and distressing. Sucha 
versification would have been fatal to the 
best of thinkers; Shakspeare would 
have sunk beneath it, Milton could never 
have stood up under it: in short, there 
never was an author whose matter was 
good enough to redeem such a style ; nor, 
we may add, was there ever an author 
whose style was good enough to redeem 
such matter. 

Judging merely from the specimens 
we have given, our readers may be sur- 
prised to hear that there is some genuine 
poetry in the book. It seems hardly cre- 
dible that any one, capable of true poetry, 
should ever indulge in such absurd, stuff 
as we have been quoting. But as no 
man is wise at all hours, so, perhaps, 
few men are foolish at all hours. The 
truth is, no book can be accurately 
judged from mere specimens; for the 
viewing of a thing by poets of course 
brings us at once into the regions of 
inequalities. Without attempting to ex- 
plain how such different waters could 
flow from the same spring, we will sim- 
ply assure the reader, that there are good 
passages in the book ; several that would 
do honor to a second or third-rate poet, 
and some even that might not disgrace a 
first-rate poet. We will produce a few of 
the passages which strike us as most wor- 
thy of honorable mention. The first is 
from the hero’s reflections at midnight : 
‘* All things are calm, and fair, and passive. 

Earth 
Looks as if lulled upon an angel’s lap 
Into a breathless, dewy sleep ;: so stil/, 
That we can only say of things, they be. 
The lakelet now, no longer vexed with 
gusts, 
Replaces in her breast the pictured moon, 
Pearled round with stars; sweet imaged 
scene of time 
To come, perchance, when, this vain life 
o’erspent, 
a may some purer being’s presence 
ear ; 
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Mayhap even God may walk among His 
saints, 

In eminence and brightness like yon moon, 

Mildly outbeaming all the beads of light 

Strung o’er night’s proud, dark brow. 
How strangely fair 

Yon round, still star, which looks half 
suffering from, 

And half rejoicing in, its own strong fire, 

Making itself a lonelihood of light. 

How can the beauty of material things 

So win upon the heart and work upon the 
mind, 

Unless like-natured with them? Are 
great things 

And thonghts of the same blood ?” 


The next is from the hero’s account of 

his interview with the Angel of Earth, 

of whom he says, 

** The shadow of a cloud upon a lake, 

O’er which the wind hath all day held his 
breath, 


Is not more calm and fair than her dear 
Jace.” 


***Twas on a lovely summer afternoon, 

Close by the grassy maze of a deep tarn, 

Nigh half-way up a mountain, that we 
stood, 

I and the angel, when she told me this. 

Above us rose the gray rocks; by our side 

Forests of pines, and the bright breaking 
wavelets 

Came crowding, dancing to the brink, like 
thoughts 

Unto our lips. Before us shone the sun. 

The angel waved her hand ere she begun, 

As bidding earth be still. The birds 
ceased singing, 

The trees from breathing, and the lake 
smoothed down 

Each shining wrinkle, and the wind 
drew off. 

Time leant him o’er his scythe, and, 
listening, wept ; 

The circling world reined in her lightning 
pace 

A moment; Ocean hushed his snow-maned 
steeds, 

And a cloud hid the sun, as does the hand 

A meditative face.” 


Here is another passage of the descrip- 
tive kind from Lucifer, which strikes us 
as very clever: 


** Layer on layer 
God made earth, fashioned it, and hard- 
ened it 
Into the great, bright, useful thing it is. 
Its seas life-crowded, and soul-hallowed 
lands 
He girded with the girdle of the sun ; 
Veined it with gold and dusted it with 


gems, 
Lined it with fire, and round its heart-fire 
bowed 
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Rock-ribs unbreakable ; until at last 

Earth took her shining station as a star, 

In heaven’s dark hall, high up the crowd 
of worlds.” 


And here is one still better, from the 
Parson : 


** T now, an early riser, love to hail 

The dreamy struggles of the stars with light, 

And the recovering breath of earth, sleep- 
drowned, 

Awakening to the wisdom of the sun, 

And life of light within the tent of hea- 
ven ;— 

To kiss the feet of morning as she walks 

In dewy light along the hills, while they 

Unveil to her their loveliness.” 


Besides occasional passages like these, 
the book contains a ly number of 
detached thoughts and images, not un- 
worthy to be remembered, and some of 
which, if properly read, will be apt to 
make themselves remembered. We will 
add such of these as most readily occur 
to us. 


** When we have truth, she is so cold 
And say we know not what to do with 
er; 

We cannot understand her, cannot touch ; 

She makes us love her, but she loves not us, 

And quits us as she came, and looks not 
back : 

Wherefore we fly to fiction’s warm em- 
brace, 5 

With her relax and bask ourselves at ease ; 

And in her loving and unhindering lap 

Voluptuously lulled, we dream at most 

On truth.” 


** T loved her for she was beautiful ; 

And that she seemed to be all nature 

And all varieties of things in one: 

Would sit at night in clouds of tears, and 
rise 

All light and laughter in the morning ; yea, 

And that she never schooled within her 
breast 

One thought or feeling, but gave holiday 

To all.” 


** Millions never think a noble thought ; 

But, with brute hate of brightness, bay a 
mind 

Which drives the darkness out of them, 
like hounds; 

Throw but a false glare round them, and 
in shoals 

They rush upon perdition.” 


“To learn 
How to detect, distrust, despise mankind ; 
To ken a false, factitious glare ’mid much 
That shines with seeming saint-like purity; 
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To gloss misdeeds; to trifle with great 
truths ; 

To pit the brain against the heart, and 
plead 

Wit before wisdom ;—these are the world’s 
ways: 

It teaches us to lose in crowds what we 

Must after seek alone—our innocence.” 


** What is’t to die? 
I cannot hold the meaning more than can 
An oak’s arms clasp the blast that blows 
on it.” 


‘“* We live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, 
not breaths, ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.” 


‘Great thoughts are still as stars; and 
truths, like suns, 

Stir not though many systems tend round 
them.” 


“T have studied my own life, 
And know ’tis like to a tear-blistered letter, 
Which holdeth fruit and proof of deeper 
feeling 
Than the poor pen can utter, or the eye 
discover.” 


“« The poet's pen ’s the true divining rod 

Which trembles towards the inner founts 
of feeling, 

Bringing to light and use, else hid from all, 

The many sweet, clear sources which we 
have 

Of good and beauty in our own deep 
bosoms.” 


“ We live not to curselves; our work is 
life ; 

In bright and ceaseless labor as a star 

Which shineth unto all worlds but itself.” 


** There ’s a something in 
The shape of harps, as though they had 
been made 
By music.” 


There are several songs in the book, 
some of which, though marred by the 
author’s usual extravagance, are very 
touching and beautiful. We have room 
to extract but one : 


“Oh! if we e’er have loved, lady, 
We must forego it now : 
Though sore the heart be moved, lady, 
When bound to break its vow. 
I’ll alway think on thee, 
And thou sometimes—on whom, lady ? 
And yet those thoughts must be 
Like flowers flung on the tomb, lady. 
Then think that | am blest, lady, 
Though aye for thee | sigh ; 
In peace and beauty rest, lady, 
Nor mourn and mourn as I. 
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From one we love to part, lady, 
Is harder than to die ; 
I see it by thy heart, lady, 
I feel it by thine eye. 
Thy lightest look can tell 
Thy heaviest thought to me, lady ; 
Oh! I have loved thee well, 
But well seems ill with thee, lady. 
Though sore the heart be moved, lady, 
When bound to break its vow; 
Yet if we ever loved, lady, 
We must forego it now.” 


With this and another equally fine, per- 
haps finer, beginning, 
“Oh, the wee green neuk, the sly green 
neuk, 
The wee sly neuk for me,” 


of course we have not a word of fault to 
find. 

For this strange medley, where we 
thus have a little divinity and a great 
deal of dirt, a few sunbeams scattered in 
amidst heaps of rubbish and mud, we 
know not tt to account, except that 
the author, though capable of good things 
and beautiful things, has no sense or per- 
ception of fitness, or order, or propriety. 
He seems to have poured out whatever 
came into his mind; to have uttered 
everything he could, however unfitly ; 
as though he thought it all inspired, sure 
enough, so that he could use no judg- 
ment or election in the matter. Perhaps 
we cannot do better than apply to him 
some remarks of Ben Jonson’s touching 
certain of his contemporaries: “I deny 
not,” says he, “ but that these men, who 
always seek to do more than enough, 
may sometimes happen on something 
good and great; but very seldom: and 
when it comes, it doth not recompense 
the rest of their ill. It sticks out, per- 
haps, and is more eminent, because all is 
sordid and vile about it; as lights are 
more discerned in a thick darkness than 
a faint shadow.” Had Jonson written 
with a special eye to our author, he 
could not have given a better description 
of him. 

So much for the pretensions of this 
work as a poem. Though containing 
some poetry, it has not the least title, nor 
the least shadow of a title, to be called a 
poem. Viewed, indeed, as a literary pro- 
duction of any sort, it is altogether raw 
and crude; crude alike in the conception 
and the execution ; crnde as a whole, and 
crude in the details ; at least, the excep- 
tions, like Gratiano’s reasons, “ are as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
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chaff; you shall seek them all day ere 
you find them ; and when you have them 
they are not worth the search.” Because 
he had a few good thoughts, the author 
seems to have taken for granted that he 
could have no poor ones ; that, to quote 
his own words, “ his soul was like the 
wind-harp, and sounded only when the 
spirit blew.” Acting on this principle, 
he obviously mistook certain agreeable 
sensations, arising, probably, from a 
healthy state of the digestive, or nervous, 
or veinous system, for supernatural visit- 
ings. It is well known that authors of 
his class are greatly addicted to inspira- 
tions of this kind. They are constantly 
putting forth their “glad animal move- 
ments ” as divine imbreathings ; and the 
result is, any quantity of revelations, or 
utterances fresh from the limbo of sensual 
emotion, that is, from the fool’s paradise. 
To hear such people talk about inspira- 
tion, reminds us of a certain philanthro- 
= we have read of, who, feeling the 

uttons of his pantaloons give way dur- 
ing one of his preachments, fancied that 
the chains were falling from the hands 
of oppressed millions. However, if an 
of the wise ones insist on calling “ Festus” 
a poem; we will not quarrel with them ; 
we will only say, it seems to us a mon- 
strous mass of crudities, or rather, one 
monstrous crudity. 

A few remarks, touching the morality 
and religion of “Festus,” will close this 
article. apg sees speaking, the book 
is in no wise a development of an idea or 
principle into a coherent, original system, 
but an eclecticism of whatever is most 
absurd and offensive in several systems : 
Calvinism, Fatalism, Universalism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Pantheism, and Ration- 
alism. Our author, as he informs us in 
the person of Festus, is “an ominist and 
believer in all religions.” And he believes 
in them all, not merely as essays or ap- 
proximations towards “ the absolutely true 
religion,” but as fragments thereof, yet to 
be reunited into their original whole ; and 
he probably designed his work as an effort 
towards this reunion. In justice to him, 
however, we ought to state, that he re- 

rds Christianity as, on the whole, the 
argest and best of those fragments. 
Nevertheless, he attributes no essential, 
objective truth to any of them, but thinks 
that 
“ All are relatively true and false, 

As evidence and earnest of the heart 
To those who practice or have faith in 
them.” 
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Accordingly he does not hold steadily to 
any one of them, but goes about culling 
and collecting whatever he finds true in 
them all, or as ceed as he thinks he has 
mastered. As might be expected, there- 
fore, the book is a tissue of theological 
contradictions, which it is utterly impos- 
sible to follow ; the reader seems, indeed, 
to understand them for a while, but pre- 
sently finds himself involved in perplexi- 
ties which he can get over only by not 
trying to understand them. Under this 
surface, however, of contradictions, there 
runs a tolerably uniform spirit which may 
be best defined, perhaps, as subjective 
transcendentalism. It is tothis spirit that 
our remarks will be directed. ‘The doc- 
trines of the book, if, indeed, it can be 
said to have any, are altogether beneath 
criticism ; they are so exceedingly absurd, 
that no mind accessible to reason will be 
likely to understand them, or, if it under- 
stands them, will be in any danger from 
them. Even in respect of its spirit, the 
work, as it concentrates and utters the 
filth of the time, so it derives its chief im- 
portance from the tendencies of the time. 

We called the spirit of “Festus” sub- 
jective transcendentalism, to distinguish 
it from a kind of objective transcenden- 
talism which is generally thought in- 
volved more or less in all morality, and 
religion, and even science. Doubtless 
there is something, both in nature and 
revelation, that transcends experience ; 
that is, transcends the powers and percep- 
tions of sense. The things we see force 
upon us a knowledge of things that can- 
not be seen. Nobody, we presume, be- 
lieves there is nothing in a dog or an oak 
but the visible structure ; on the contrary, 
one can hardly help regarding the visible 
structure as the residence of something 
invisible. ‘Thus, in the objects of sense 
the mind recognizes something akin to 
itself, yet perfectly distinct from itself ; 
and nature seems replete with vital powers 
and principles suspended and developed 
in material forms. Indeed, we can hardly 
think of truth, life, law, otherwise than 
as things spiritual and invisible, under- 
lying and informing visible, material 

ings. The mind recognizes these things, 
because like-natured, congenerate, with 
them ; perceives truth and life, because 
itself is veriform and viviform—as the 
eye receives light in virtue of its luci- 
formity. Nay, the objects that we see 
contain something that transcends not 
only the senses but the understanding ; 
something mysterious, inexplicable, inex- 
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haustible : for,in nature, everything is re- 
lated by some inherent virtue to every 
other thing ; and science has never yet 
exhausted the contents of a single fact. 

This, then, is what we mean by objec- 
tive transcendentalism. It is the trans- 
cendentalism taught by Plato and Cole- 
ridge ; and is the opposite of that barren, 
lifeless materialism, which not merely 
conditions our knowledge on the percep- 
tions of sense, but limits it to them; and 
according to which nature is not a sys- 
tem of things pervaded and informed by 
living, creative powers and principles, but 
only a succession and juxtaposition of 
phenomena. Here the mind is obviously 
taken out of the regions of truth, and life, 
and law, and shut up ina prison of matter 
and mechanism. On this ground there 
can be no such thing as morality or reli- 
gion at all; right, duty, justice, are words 
without meaning ; law means necessity ; 
and government is but a set of municipal 
regulations, where no man can possibly 
do wrong, because might is the very thin, 
that constitutes right. Nay,onthis ground, 
there cannot, properly speaking, be any 
such thing as science ; for science aims, 
not so much at facts, as at the laws that 
determine them, and uses the former as 
exponents of the latter. 

ut according to certain old-fashioned 

ideas, truth, life, law, though transcend- 
ing the perceptions of sense, are never- 
theless truly and essentially objective, and 
must be known objectively or not at all. 
Embodied in the visible facts and forms 
of nature and Scripture, “they steal access 
through our senses to our minds ;” but 
we know and can know nothing of them, 
save as they are thus embodied. To learn 
them, in short, the mind has to resort and 
submit to the visible facts and forms in 
which they are objectively presented ; that 
is, the mind has to receive them from 
without, and can in no wise produce them 
from itself. Deferring and submitting to 
those facts and forms, the mind continu- 
ally learns more and more of their con- 
tents, as it becomes more and more capa- 
ble of them; has something solid and 
permanent to rest upon, and is thus saved 
from the captivity and thraldom of theories 
and abstractions. Hence we may often 
hear a man of sense and experience, who 
has learnt enough of things to know he 
has not exhausted them, saying to a con- 
ceited, glib-tongued theorist: “ My dear 
sir, please give me some facts ; a handful 
of these will outweigh a cart-load of your 
theories.” And he is right in spain 
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thus; for facts are many-sided; present 
the elements of truth in their harmony 
and co-existence ; and so express a mul- 
titudinous meaning which it is not in the 
power of theories and abstractions to con- 
vey. Indeed, it is by recognizing truth, 
beauty, good, as existing without, that the 
mind unfolds something within corre- 
F wre to them ; it is by receiving and 

ying law as an objective reality, that 
the mind develops it as a subjective prin- 
ciple: and if the mind presumes to reject 
the external embodiments of truth and 
law, to dispense with the facts in which 
they are objectively disclosed, and goes 
into itself in quest of them, it will only 
substitute its own notions and feelings 
for them. Here, then,the mind is obvi- 
ously directed to external sources, and 
dependent on external objects ; has its 
centre out of itself; finds peace and 
strength by moving in harmony with the 
order it is placed amidst ; is concerned to 
reform itself, rather than its whereabout ; 
to shape itself to truth and right, instead 
of misshaping truth and right unto itself ; 
is the creature and pupil of God, 
nature, and society, not the author or 
censor of them ; has something to aspire 
to and learn from, an opportunity to erect 
itself above itself: and the natural result 
is, reverence, docility, obedience, self- 
renunciation. 

At present, however, the world is 
favored with a set of teachers who have 
discovered that the things we have been 
speaking of have only a subjective origin 
and existence. The scope of their in- 
structions is, that if we would find truth, 
beauty, good, we must introvert our 
thoughts, go into ourselves, and prosecute 
voyages of discovery among our own 
sentiments and conceptions. For facts, 
they substitute consciousness ; for exter- 
nal objects, states of mind: and as, ac- 
cording to the old system, truth, life, law, 
underlie visible facts and forms, and so 
transcend perception, so, according to 
this, they underlie thought and feeling, 
and so transcend introversion. Instead 
of facts, therefore, we are to take con- 
sciousness as the exponent of them; the 
rr guide to a knowledge of them. 

e are to admit, indeed, the outward ex- 
istence of what is seen and temporal, but 
the things that are unseen and eternal 


have no reality but within us. Thus, in 

respect of external objects, this system 

differs from the materialism alluded to 

above, only in making us substitute our- 

selves for what the other teaches us to 
VOL. V.—NO. Il. 10 
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deny. The old materialism, therefore, 
is not nearly so bad as this ; for the one 
is lifeless and barren, produces nothing ; 
the other produces what is far worse than 
nothing, is prolific of whatever is loath- 
some and diabolical, of unspeakable pride, 
and conceit, and vain-glory, and self- 
sufficiency. 

According to this system, God is re- 
vealed to us, not in what He has made 
and said, but in what we chance to think 
and feel ; and as no two minds have the 
same thoughts and feelings, and even 
those of the same mind are constantl 
changing, of course ne two individ 
have the same God, nor any one indi- 
vidual the same God two consecutive 
days. In other words, God is but a crea- 
tion of the mind; heaven but a state of 
the mind; the passage to heaven lies 
through ourselves ; our own spirits are 
the r; and the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life is to be found in our own hearts. 
Or rather, on this ground, we have and 
can have no God at all, but are under the 
sweet necessity of deifying our own ee 
sions and conceptions; all our worship, 
reverence, obedience are due to the divine, 
ineffable, transcendental “ Me ;” and when 
we are weary and heavy laden, we need 
but come to this same “ Me,” and it will 
give us rest. In short, every man is to 
be, or to make a truth, a law, a religion, 
a God, a Saviour, a heaven, for himself ; 
is to fence himself, if possible, entirely 
within himself, and fence everything else 
entirely out of himself; must refuse to 
stand on the earth, and hang self-balanced 
on his own centre ; must scorn to be up- 
held by any external support, and assert 
the inalienable right to hold himself up 
by his own breeches. 

Therefore it is, that the leading trans- 
cendentalists among us have become so 
stale, and sapless,and barren. Claiming 
to be sufficient for themselves, despising 
facts, renouncing all objective trusts, cut- 
ting themselves off from external re- 
sources, and isolating themselves alto- 
gether within themselves ; without sym- 
pathy, and without docility ; ambitious to 
produce, but scorning to be replenished 
from without ; carrying their head so 
high, in short, that no streams can flow 
into them, they of course run themselves 
dry, and wither up in the solitude of their 
own self-sufficiency. As ome began by 
refusing to be taught and influenced by 
the so they have lost their power to 
teach and influence the present. Lest 
their light should owe something to the 
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surrounding atmosphere, they enclose it 
in an exhausted meet ey be of 
nality, because t ate everythi 
fron pusenattes, and, in their si a 
ing self-confidence, put forth as original 
such impressions as most men have, 
few are so conceited as to publish 
them ; for, after concluding there is no 
divinity but within us, the next step is, to 
conclude that whatever comes from within 
us must be very divine. They give out 
as truth whatever seems true to them, 
though science or experience may have a 
thousand times proved it false. Ignorant 
of other men’s knowledge, they fancy 
themselves to have made discoveries, be- 
cause they have not docility enough to 
learn a was known Pema Most = 
what they glory in as original is as o 
as sin; re the only thing to be 
learnt from them is their own indocility. 
Such, then, is the moral and religious 
spirit in which nearly the whole of 
“ Festus” is written. This subjective 
transcendentalism runs through the work 
as a sort of undercurrent, occasionally 
eme ing to the surface in expressions 
like the following: 


** Oh ! there is naught on earth worth being 
known, 

But God and our own souls, the God we 
have 

Within our hearts.” 


** *Tis but the sense and soul 
We have of God within us, that can serve 
us.” 


Tis man aye makes 
His own God and his hell.” 


‘“* Heaven is no place, 
Unless it be a place with God, all-where. 
It is the being good—the knowing God— 
The consciousness of happiness and power.” 


**Tn all of us God hath his agony ; 
We are the cross and death of God, and 
grave.” 


But this spirit forms the support, not the 
surface of the book ; is rather everywhere 
tacitly assumed than anywhere openly 
expressed. All the characters agree in 
presupposing it as the root and basis of 
Deir Chow ts; it is the common sub- 
stratum of all their notions and senti- 
ments ; appears not so much in their 
words as in the breath their words are 
made of; in short, it is the soul of the 
work, which, though itself unseen, gives 
cast and complexion to what is seen. It 
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is involved in the author’s avowed pre- 
ference of thoughts to things, of feelings 
to facts; in his manifest inclination to 
speak as one having authority, in the 
very things where he has least right to 
speak at all; in his attributing a divine 
7 and sanction to his own instincts 
impulses, putting forth his amato 

motions and carnal appetites for suc 
virtues and affections as came only by 
= slow, silent growth of religious 

trine and discipline ; in his regarding 
external objects and announcements as 
but occasions to develop the innate wis- 
dom of the heart, and so freely sub- 
stituting his own sentiments and concep- 
tions for the objects and announcements 
that occasioned them; in his elevating 
the spontaneous promptings of nature to 
the rank of objective truth, presuming 
everything to be good which gives him 
pleasure, everything bad which his ineli- 
nation rejects; framing a religion for 
himself out of his own desires and inven- 
tions; making Revelation derive its au- 
thority from the heart to which it is ad- 
dressed ; subjecting whatever comes as 
duty to his own judgment, thus making 
himself a law unto it, instead of receiving 
it as a law unto himself. 

Thus, as might be expected, our au- 
thor’s moral and religious creed is all of 
a piece with his literary creed; the spirit 
of the work, in these respects, is insepara- 
bly part and parcel with the same intense 
subjectiveness which we charged upon it 
as a work of art; and is equally fatal to 
the author’s claims as an artist and as a 
moralist. As in books he finds no mean- 
ing, so in nature and Revelation he finds 
no truth, no law, no God, but what he 
brings to them. He has discovered that 
“the thoughts we think subsist the same 
in God, as stars in heaven.” As, with 
him, external facts and objects derive all 
their significance from the mind that con- 
templates them, so of course there is 
nothing in them for him to learn. If, 
therefore, a Revelation comes to him, in- 
stead of receiving it in order that he may 
study and know its contents, he receives 
it only because and so far as he already 
understands and approves them ; instead 
of submitting his mind to the Written 
Word in faith, to be regenerated and 
sanctified thereby into a knowledge of 
the truth, he subjects the Written Word 
to his “ Me,” and makes it say whatever 
the “ Me ” thinks it ought to say, or else 
has nothing to do with it: that is, his 
faith is in no wise in the Author of the 
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gift, but only in his own judgment of 
what is given ; and he values it, not as a 
fountain of doctrine, but as a support to 
his own inventions ; marvelously de- 
lighted of course to find Heaven pro- 
c ——e his own thoughts, and disclosing 
to him his own wisdom, and presumin 
that, as he had anticipated the matter o 
Revelation, so he could supersede the 
form in which it was revealed. Thus 
he just reverses the old order of things ; 
makes his perceptions the test and mea- 
sure of truth, instead of making truth 
the test and measure of his perceptions. 
Hence the peculiarly vicious and 
vitiating tendency of his book; the sen- 
suality of its love, the irreverence of its 
religion, the licentiousness of its morals, 
the sn ape of its manners. From the 
Liss that every man is a revealer 
unto himself, that external objects are 
but mirrors for self-contemplation, and 
that his own heart is to him the only 
source of truth and good, he very natu- 
rally infers that everything is true and 
good which comes from his heart. Ac- 
cordingly, his attitude towards Revelation 
is rather one of patronage than of depend- 
ence; and its effect is, not so much to 
correct him as to persuade him he needs 
no correction: from the example of its 
authors, he only infers the right to speak 
as they did, and so undertakes to rival 
them in their own mission. As he sees 
no meaning but his own in external ob- 
jects, he of course sees in them any 
meaning he happens to choose, and thus 
holds them responsible for whatever 
thoughts and feelings he chances to have 
in their presence. Studying things not 
to learn from them, but to find in them 
what he already knows, or thinks he 
knows, he of course perverts and falsifies 
everything he studies; if he anywhere 
gets an element of truth, he at once turns 
it into a lie, by detaching it from its 
hurmony and co-existence with other 
elements. Going to Scripture, for ex- 
ample, brimful of something which he 
chooses to call love, and there finding the 
Creator set forth as a God of love, he 
concludes that love, and especially his 
love, is a very divine thing, sure enough, 
fresh from heaven ; abstracts this attribute 
from the others, deifies his own abstrac- 
tions, and then, for the God of love, sub- 
stitutes and worships his miserable deifi- 
cation of love. This pestilent stuff was 


first spawned from Tophet upon Germany, 
then transferred from Germany to Eng- 
land, and finally from England to America. 
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Having thus gone the rounds, it is to be 
hoped it will now (return to its own 
place. 

And our author everywhere attributes 
to his characters, from the highest to the 
lowest, the same subjectiveness which he 
practices himself. Thus, he speaks of 
God as “ loving only his own spirit,” and 
as “worshiping himself eternally in the 
great glass of things.” In the self-same 
spirit are all his love-scenes written. 

is lovers everywhere appear occupied, 
not with the object of their passion, but 
with the passion itself; in each other’s 
beauty they seem to see only the beaut 
of their own emotions ; are always ad. 
miring and talking about their heavenl 
sentiments ; do not so mnch love eac 
other, indeed, as love the exquisite feel- 
ings they have of each other; at once 
conceiving the objects very divine, to 
give them so much pleasure, and them- 
selves very divine, to take so much 
pleasure in them. Hence we have any 
quantity of such stuff, as would far bet- 
ter become the regions of prostitution 
than the bowers of chaste affection, 
dignified with the name of love, and set 
forth asa social religion. Such a repre- 
sentation of love is really but an apo- 
theosis of lust, and ought to be so re- 
garded. Let it be once settled, indeed, 
that our own hearts are paramount objects 
of trust, our proper guides to truth and 
wisdom, and there is no end to the delu- 
sions and deviltries that will have 
session of us ; reason itself will be bribed 
to support the wrongs of passion ; the 
light we have from nature will be turned 
into darkness; and “the candle of the 
Lord within us,” instead of being lighted 
by truth, will melt away in the enthu- 
siasm of self-conceit. Assuredly, if we 
wish to find truth, beauty, good, we had 
better look out of ourselves, nay, almost 
anywhere rather than in ourselves ; seek- 
ing them within our own hearts, we shall 
only be drawn to love their opposites ; 
indeed, our very seeking them there im- 
plies a secret preference of their oppo- 
sites; and the very wish to find them 
would prempt us to look far elsewhere. 

Undoubtedly, in some sense, though it 
might puzzle anybody to tell what, there 
is truth in the maxim, thatin our age we 
ought to remember and reveré the dreams 
of youth ; but in such sense as it is im- 

lied throughout “ Festus,” and general- 
ly used by transcendentalists, it is one of 
the falsest and worst maxims ever given. 
For, if the human heart contains the 
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germs of the noblest plants, it also con- 
tains the germs of the vilest weeds ; the 
plants require patient, skillful culture, the 
weeds grow fast enough of themselves ; 
and who knows not that the cultivation 
of the former involves the careful uproot- 
ing and extinguishing of the latter? The 
ignorance of childhood is indeed beauti- 
ful, because coupled with innocence ; and 
to be innocent, is a kind of wisdom: but 
it is hardly in our nature to pass directly 
from innocence to virtue ; and to recover 
us from the depravity we fall into, re- 
uires a tar higher wisdom than we fall 
rom. 

It is from a feigned or fancied rever- 
ence for what they call the dreams of 
their youth, that divers people have come 
to prefer the unrectified, undisciplined 
promptings of nature to the wisdom which 
comes only by experience, which is in- 
culeated upon us and conveyed into us 
from without, the last and best fruit of a 
meek, patient, teachable, obedient spirit. 
Hence the exquisite doctrine, that “na- 
ture does never wrong, it is society 
which sins ;” and the equally exquisite 
practice of arraigning and condemning 
the State and the Church for the crimes 
men commit against them, or in spite of 
them ; of setting aside whatever human 
wisdom, instructed by Revelation, by Pro- 
vidence and by time, has established for 
the better ordering and edifying of our 
lives, to make room for the vain theories 
and paradoxes of beardless transcendent- 
al preachers and lecturers, whose onl 
sanction for what they say, is the posi- 
tiveness, the effrontery, and the contempt 
of oo with which they speak. So- 
ciety, in all its forms, of course involves 
government, authority, subordination, as 
its organic law; and an external juris- 
diction of any sort is better than being 
left to what are sometimes called our di- 
vine instincts and intuitions. Assured- 
ly, truth and law, if they be anything at 
all, are something objective and perma- 
nent—a standard which we may all recog- 
nize, and whereby we are all tobe tried— 
are above us all, bind us all, are the com- 
mon school-masters of us all; we are 
theirs, not thev ours, and it is by consent- 
ing to be theirs that we are to make them 
ours; they exist for us, not by us, come 
to us, not from us, to exact our allegiance, 
not to crave our allowance ; they are em- 
bodied and revealed to us in the institu- 
tions into which we are born, from which 
we draw the aliment of our higher being, 
which are the very atmosphere and 
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breath of our spiritual life, and through 
which the awful spirit of human reason 
—a thing that is rather over us than in 
us—by a well-ordered doctrine and dis- 
cipline gradually passes and grows into 
an individual possession. It is by loy- 
alty to those institutions that our man- 
hood truly unfolds itself, that we become 
partakers and inheritors of the Divine Wis- 
dom, which, working through nature and 
Providence, founded and fashioned them ; 
it is by revering and obeying the forms in 
which truth and law are thus embodied, 
that they become assimilated and incor- 

orated into the substance of our minds, 
building us up into the strength, and beau- 
and majesty of their own being: and 
of our transcendental prophets who go 
about appealing from those institutions to 
the dreams of their youth and the innate 
wisdom of their own hearts, what chall 
we say, but that, in the words of an old 
writer, describing certain fanatics of his 
time, “they clothe their own fancy with 
the Spirit of God, and their own inven- 
tion with the gift of revelation.” On the 
whole, we suspect the dreams of our 

outh and the innate wisdom of our own 

eartsare but fond conceits, under which 
such people caress and try to accredit 
the instigations of Satan, conceiving 
them to be the dreams of their youth, 
because they have forgotten all the 
dreams their youth ever had, and presum- 
ing them to be from heaven, because they 
know not, and will not be taught, whence 
they are. Atall events, if we are to con- 
sult the wisdom of childhood, let us go 
where the ignorance of childhood is unit- 
ed with the docility of childhood; “ let us 
have babes and sucklings for our ora- 
cles ;” instead of going to those who, with 
the ignorance of childhood, unite the ar- 
rogance and audacity of depraved man- 
hood; and whose reverence for the 
dreams of their youth only prompts them 
to carry foreheads of brass, where it is 
alike the instinct of childhood and the 
wisdom of manhood to be gentle, rever- 
ent and submissive. 

It is this spirit which, married to phi- 
lanthropy and theology, has produced 
and is producing such interesting fruits 
among us. Searce a day passes with- 
out some additional proof of its malig- 
nant energy. Hence the detestable sen- 
timentalism which eats the soul out of 
men, and replaces it with boundless con- 
ceit ; and which inspires them with such 
a marvelous affection for all mankind, 
that they make it a matter of conscience 
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to lynch or assassinate the character of 
whoever questions their theories and re- 
jects their reasonings. Hence, divers 
people, smitten with the beauty of their 
own sentiments, and calling their passion 
benevolence, go about parading and ex- 
hibiting their fine feelings,—the very 
thing, by the way, which, if they had 
them, they would be sure nof to do,— 
and compound for their neglect of pri- 
vate, particular duties, with professions 
of universal philanthropy. To discharge 
one’s private duties, costs much labor 
and makes no noise; to spout uni- 
versal benevolence, brings great notorie- 
ty and costs nothing. People commis- 
sioned to reform the whole world, of 
course have to deny themselves the plea- 
sure of minding their own business. To 
stay at home, and take care of their fami- 
lies, would defraud Providence of their 
patronage. No law or gospel, hitherto 
promulgated, is good enough for them ; 
their consciences are so enormously big, 
as to transform all that has hitherto been 
called virtue into crime ; their own reason 
and humanity are so loud, that they can- 
not be made to hear anything else. Chris- 
tianity aims to regenerate and rectify the 
inner man ; but no religion comes up to 
their ideal, unless it goes to disorganize 
society, and regenerate the social rela- 
tions. How often have we heard them 
say, that if the Bible tolerates slavery or 
capital punishment, the Bible itself cannot 
be tolerated. Thus they ~ jn from 
everything to themselves ; will not allow 
Heaven to reveal anything out what their 
reason can endorse; the voice of nature, 
as expressed in laws and institutions, 
which have survived all the innovations 
of time, is drowned in the thunders with 
which they proclaim the truth from their 
own minds. 

To attain their ends, they seem will- 
ing to sacrifice everything but their ma- 
rant passions. The innate wisdom 
of their own hearts instigates them to 
preach sedition, treason, and sacrilege, 
against all that is sacred and noeanila 
in society; even the hallowed ashes of 
the dead are not exempt from their infu- 
riated desecration ; pushing their theories 
into personalities, they have found that 
even Washington, 2 name synonymons 
with whatever is best and noblest in hu- 
man character, was a thief, a liar, anda 
murderer. Their philanthropy has got 
so intense that it has to vent itself in the 
dialect of hell; in their excess of love, 
they have scraped together, for benevolent 
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uses, a vocabulary that would disgrace 
the lowest fish-women of Billingsgate ; 
some of them have fed on the milk of 
humanity, until they have come to unite 
in their characters all the meanness of a 
uppy with all the ferocity of a tiger. 
hey seem to value their theories, in pro- 
portion as they contradict the oldest and 
deepest sentiments of mankind ; since, on 
this principle, the wisdom of all past time 
can the more easily be convicted of folly 
in their presence. ‘To establish the su- 
premacy of their own reason and con- 
science, they must discredit all other tri- 
bunals ; to discredit them they must of 
course differ from them; and the more 
they differ from them, the more they 
seem to have risen above them; for 
difference, with them, always argues a 
superiority in their favor: and the only 
discipline they submit to is one that 
teaches every man to esteem himself 
wiser than all other men. Hence their 
morbid preference for whatever is most 
eccentric, outlandish, and bizarre in 
morals. To be original, they clothe their 
philanthropy in the most extravagant, un- 
natural, and monstrous forms ; their sym- 
pathies are expended on condemned cri- 
minals and despised prostitutes; what 
has hitherto been revered as justice, they 
decry as murder ; what has hitherto been. 
abhorred as crime, they pity as misfor- 
tune; the greatest crime, with them, is, 
to reverence the laws and magistrates 
that are set over us; instead of obeying 
the powers that be for conscience’ sake, 
they hold it a matter of conscience to 
scoff, and blaspheme, and defy them. 
That any way of doing good has been 
long tried and found successful, as far as 
human depravity will permit anything 
good to succeed, is their strongest reason 
for opposing it ; the better it is, the more 
furious they are against it, because, for- 
sooth, it leaves the less work for them to 
do, and the less need of their counsels. 
The same principle which leads them to 
array their own judgment against the 
combined wisdom of all past time, of 
course makes them intolerant of every- 
thing that obstructs the realization of 
theirschemes. They have such a lust of 
reform, that they cannot endure to let 
anything go unreformed; must revolu- 
tionize all things, lest the world should 
not be sufficiently indebted to their bene- 
ficence ; must destroy everything that ex- 
ists to make room for the monuments of 
their genius, and that they may ha’ 


“ample room and verge enough” to — 
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establish their own righteousness. Their 
redundancy of conscience only operates 
to make them fearless of doing evil ; and 
yet this is the very thing which a truly 
conscientious man is most fearful of do- 
ing; for it is characteristic of good men 
to refrain even from meddling with what 
they know to be bad, presuming it to be 
the best the circumstances will admit, and 
fearing lest, in their short-sighted innova- 
tions, they may make it worse. Having 
experienced the infirmity and insufficien- 
cy of their reason, such men naturally 
distrust their own wisdom, and accept a 
higher in its stead. It is by such ex 
rience and such distrust that men be- 
come truly wise; for in this state of 
mind they can recognize,in what they have 
inherited, sources out of which to rein- 
force their feeble powers, and thus be- 
come strong to do good by receiving the 
good that has been done for them. 

But our philanthropists are obviously 
incapable of any such experience ; and if 
they were ever so capable of it, they 
would not stoop to learn from so vulgar 
a teacher as experience. ing to 
trade on any but their own individual 
stock of wisdom, they of course be- 
come ba in everything but self- 
confidence. Their affections are so en- 

with their theories, that they can- 
not stop for so trifling a consideration as 
persons ; they are laboring for the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number ; 
this happiness depends on the adoption 
of their systems ; and there are no arts 
too mean or too wicked to be employed in 
furtherance of this cause : to promote the 
good of all mankind, they invade the sa- 
credest rights, and outrage the holiest 
ties of life ; convert their tongues into 
daggers, their words into venom; go 
about butchering reputation ; and glo 
in stabbing and murdering the best feel- 
ings of our nature. There are certain! 
evils enough in the world; but all of them 
put ee are not so-bad as the spirit 
with which these men go about to remedy 
them ; the self-worship, the moral and 
religious subjectiveness, which all their 
meen tend to encourage, would 
last all the virtues that adorn, and fos- 
ter all the vices that degrade human na- 
ture; and many of them are known to 
exemplify in their own characters the 
worst tendencies of their system. All that 
is best and purest in human character 
comes out in the exercise of the private 
affections ; and nothing is so desolating 
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. these affections as universal philan- 
thropy. 

It is vain to say such men act from 
conscience, for conscience is a self-an- 
nulling principle; implies a conviction 
of our own frailty, and a recognition of 
a wisdom superior to ours ; spontaneous- 
ly looks to an external law, stays itself 
upon authority, and prefers to walk b 
the light of prescription; shuns original, 
and seeks approved methods of doing 
good ; and is so far from proclaiming its 
charities to others, that it even hides 
them from itself. As conscience begins 
with a conviction of our own guilt, and 
a reference of moral evil to individual 
depravity, so it prompts us to correct the 
inward sources, rather than the outward 
occasions, of wrong; to seek the refor- 
mation of individuals, rather than of in- 
stitutions ; to convince men of their mis- 
deeds, rather than of their misfortunes ; 
to inspire them with sorrow for their 
transgressions, rather than with anger 
at the law for punishing them; in a 
word, to make them better and happier 
where they are, instead of encouraging 
them to wait for better circumstances, 
and saddle their crimes upon society. 
The conscience which inculcates upon 
men an oblivion rather than a confession 
of their own guilt, and to criminate the 
occasions rather than rectify the sources 
of their evil-doings, may be of a great 
quantity, but is of a most wretched qual- 
ity. It is this conscience which, charg- 
ing men’s crimes upon their circum- 
stances, is seeking to prevent vice by tak- 
ing away the freedom without which virtue 
cannot exist. The truth is, the people 
in. question are actuated by the worst 
form of selfishness, the offspring of that 
old depravity whose “ darling sin is pride 
that apes humility ;” a selfishness which 
is all the worse for proceeding upon an 
inordinate love, not of our interest, but 
of our own opinions ; which makes men 
envious of all the virtue and happiness 
but what they can take to themselves the 


_ credit of producing—thus causing them 


to look with an evil eye upon all the 
blessings they have not had a hand in 
bestowing, and upon all the lights they 
have not been the means of kindling; 
which prompts them to call the evil of 
their own doing, good, and the good that 
others do, evil; and, if they cannot have 
things their own way, to make them as 
bad as they can,—a selfishness which, 
under the name of moral courage, casts 
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off. all reverence, spurns at all authority, 
and, glorying in non-resistance to every- 
thing but law, sanctimoniously abjures 
carnal Mas ae and supplies their place 
with moral violence, and so puts its 
valor into the tongue, and reinforces it- 
self out of the worst passions of our na- 
ture. So much for the philanthropists. 
We cannot stop to give them their deser- 
vings now. Perhaps they will hear from 
us again. 

Married to theology, the spirit in ques- 
tion has been prolific of results still more 
worthy of attention—results which, 
thou less apparent, strike deeper, and 
therefore are more malignant. Casting 
off prejudice and prescription, looking up 
only to their own judgment, and drawing 
all their authority from within, certain 
men have become wise and good altoge- 
ther beyond what is written ; have come 
to prefer God as revealed in their reason, 
to God as revealed in the Scriptures. 
Hence the execrable custom which these 
men have, of sitting in judgment on Reve- 
lation, and of subjecting it to their arro- 
gant and impious eclecticism, gravely 
endorsing such parts as accord with their 
notions, and rejecting such as they do 
not happen to approve. Respecting cer- 
tain portions of Scripture, the Rev. Mr. 
—— virtually says, and from the pulpit, 
too: This is none of God’s end ; my 
reason tells me better; God would not, 
could not speak thus ; these are the sen- 
timents of a barbarous age concerning 
Him. Respecting certain other portions, 
his virtual position is: ‘This is undoubt- 
edly true; my reason assures me it is 
divine; I know it came from God, be- 
cause it has the approval of my con- 
science, the voice of God withinme. Such 
is the style in which the savans of the 
time habitually speak and write. The 
Bible,as it is, has something to say about 
the stern, awful beauty ‘of justice, sets 
forth the fearful as well as adorable ma- 
jesty of law; but these men will know 
no religion but humanity. By judicious 
analysis,and selection, and recomposition, 
—leaving out old errors and absurdities, 
as the offspring of a fierce judicial spirit,— 
they extract from the Bible a religion 
which must supersede the one hitherto 
taught, and which is to live and move 
and have its being in a sea of unadulte- 
rated love. Thus we are taught to seek 
religion within ourselves; to erect our 
reason into a sovereign tribunal, a last 
appeal ; to adjust and reform Revelation 
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into accordance with our own judgment ; 
to receive its contents, not because they 
come attested and authenticated by mira- 
cles and works which no man could do, 
but simply because they seem to us good 
and true ; wherein our only difficulty is, 
we have to assume that we are compe- 
tent to judge what is good and true, which 
is the very thing we are not com 

to do, arid which it is everywhere the of- 
fice and aim of Revelation to teach us 
we are not competent todo. There is 
obviously no occasion for God to speak 
to those who already know what He ought 
to say; and His speaking to them tends, 
not to humble them in view of His wis- 
dom, but to elate them in view of their 
own. 

Claiming to have seized the spiritual 
sense of Scripture, these sapient philoso- 
phers are marvelously fond of dissecting 
the form, of taking the life out of the or- 
ganization in which it is given, and put- 
ting it into a form better suited to their 
enlightened notions. In this way they 
think to dispense with the body, and to 
retain the pure soul of divine truth; and 
all who prefer to keep the soul in the 
body they denounce as formalists ; as 
altogether behind the ; and as op- 
posed to all progress. course they 
never trouble themselves with the ques- 
tion, whether, in thus divorcing the spirit 
and the form, they may not lose 
both ; indeed, it is quite wre they do 
this on purpose to get rid of them both, 
and that there may be no permanert, 
stubborn facts to contradict their doctrines 
or hinder the reception of their ideas. 
But for this fixed, objective embodiment 
of truth, their own inventions could ob- - 
viously have free course. It seems not 
to have occurred to them, and yet per- 
haps it has occurred to them, that though 
they may keep the body awhile without 
the soul, they cannot keep the soul with- 
out the body; nay, their very efforts to 
get rid of the body seem to argue that it 
has already lost its soul to them, and is 
beginning to stink in their refined nos- 
trils. However, under the name of the 
disembodied spirit of Christianity, they 
can easily smuggle in their own notions . 
and feelings. hen a man’s father is 
dead and gone, of course he can only see 
him in his mind’s eye, where it is not so 
easy for another to test his perceptions. 
Where there are no olyecis to be seen, @ 
man can locate his own conceptions with 
all imaginable facility ; and if others see 
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nothing but vacancy there, he can accre- 
dit his visions on the ground of his supe- 
rior insight; he 

*¢ Has lights where other eyes are blind, 
As pigs are said to see the wind.” 


But really all this is not submitting our- 
selves to the written word, but substitut- 
ing ourselves for it; not so much con- 
senting to receive, as claiming tooriginate 
a religion When soagien teh erect 
themselves above Revelation, we may be 
assured that they are so far from bein 
elevated, that they have not risen hig 
to see what is above them ; that 
instead of having attained to superior 
light, they are altogether below the re- 
gion of light. Equally ignorant of all, 
such men of course think themselves 
equally masters of all; conceive that 
they know the whole, for the simple rea- 
son that they know nothing. He who 
to oversee Revelation, shows 
that he has not seen, and cannot, or will 
not, see anything of it whatever ; that he 
has not even the eye to see it with, or if 
he has, will not use it. In thus perpetu- 
ally deferring to the god within them, 
and declaring themselves independent of 
external guides and sources, these men 
simply publish their own arrogance and 
insolence. We care not what appear- 
ance of modesty and humility they may 
put on, at heart they are as proud, selfish, 
conceited, and impudent, as Satan him- 
self; or, if there be none of the devil, 
then there is much of the donkey in 
them ; for the ae brutes and the 


most enlightened demons agree in equal- 
ly lacking docility and reverence. Their 
appealing from all acknowledged and ac- 


credited standards of truth and good, to 
their own reason and conscience, only 
proves that the voice of reason and con- 
science is utterly stifled within them; 
that they are but clearing up the ground 
to let loose their own will and pleasure ; 
and that the freedom they preach is but 


for a license to riot in the luxuries of self-. 


assertion. Assuredly, if men cannot find 
ro mene this side of heaven to reverence, 
they will find nothing to reverence there ; 
if they have any docility, they can learn 
from the powers that be; if they have no 
docility, they will not learn from the 
Power that ofdained them, but will only 
use His name to accredit their own abo- 
minable conceits. To seditious, refrac- 
tory spirits all authority of course seems 
tyranny ; and the only condition upon 
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which they will consent to be governed, 
even by the Almighty, is, that He will be 


their humble servant, and let them do 
precisely as they have a mind to. Thus, 
the same principle which instructs men 
to appeal from all earthly tribunals to 
God, will instruct them to appeal from 
God to their own reason. 

We know of nothing more offensive, 
not only to religion, but even to good 
taste, than the habit these men have of 
eulogizing the Scriptures. This habit 
they seem to have caught from Rousseau, 
that great high-priest of the synagogue 
of Antichrist. With them, as with him, 
it springs, not from reverence, but from 
the intensest vanity; not because they 
regard the Scriptures, but because 
they wish for the votes of such as do re- 
gard them ; for no one who properly 
regards them will dare to eulogize them. 
Men seldom pronounce funeral orations 
until they have buried the subjects of 
them. In like manner, the worst hus- 
bands, for example, are generally loudest 
in praising their wives ; their praises are 
but the fig-leaves to their infidelity ; and 
of course their fig-leaves only serve to 
betray them. Why, the greatest ruffians 
and murderers that ever polluted the 
earth have sought impunity for their 
butcheries in sounding the praises of 
their victims! Eulogy implies some equa- 
lity between the author and the object ; 
and the author is generally understood to 
share the honor he confers. Where the 
eulogy is volunteered, we take for grant- 
ed the author is but seeking to distin- 
guish himself—making capital out of the 
virtues he celebrates. It is not so much 
an acknowledgment as an appropriation 
of merit. The truth is, the puffs which 
these men inflict on the Scriptures are 
but the offspring of a supercilious patron- 
age ; eulogy is the price they pay for im- 
— in sacritege ; they glorify the 

ible merely to compound for their dese- 
crationof it. By gratuitous endorsement 
and laudation of the Scriptures, the 
seem to acquire a right to nullify as muc 
of them as they please ; by adding their 
sanction to what God has revealed, the 
seek apne the prerogative of add- 
ing ’s sanction to their own inven- 
tions. Their aim is, not so much to ex- 
alt as to partake the supremacy of Reve- 
lation. ' In this way they can keep up 
the show of modesty while indulging 
their impudence and audacity, and thus 
pratify their vanity both ways at once. 

he self-same spirit which prompts them 
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to eulogize, also prompts them to criticise, 
since each of cape ares alike, in its 
place, to approve their keenness of appre- 
ciation ; imheed, the right to pete in- 
volves, in some sort, the right to criticise. 
In short, their raptures and rhapsodies over 
the Scriptures are designed merely to co- 
ordinate their own inspiration ; they spring 
not from love of what is revealed, but 
from lust of the authority that revealed 
it; they extol its wisdom but to establish 
their own; laud the Apostles, not so 
much to confirm, as to usurp, their com- 
mission ; commend the Prophets, merely 
to accredit their own prophesyings. Hav- 
ing mastered Revelation, having climbed 
to where they can overlook, and endorse, 
and patronize it, they are of course qua- 
lified to discriminate, and select, and win- 
now, and bolt, and improve, and complete 
it, or even to supersede it, and substitute 
revelations of their own in its stead. 
They would not depreciate the authors 
of the Bible ;—by no means. They 
only aspire to an equality wit 
them. From the example of Him who 
spoke as never man spake, they merely 
infer their own right and duty to enter 
into competition with Him ;—that’s all. 
This intense subjectiveness in religion 
of course involves an equally intense 
individualism. Christianity has always 
been accounted a religion of means and 
media ; it supposes that man has strayed 
away from his Maker, and that some 
mediation is required to bring him back ; 
that he is somewhat fallen from his first 
estate, and has to climb up over many 
steps, in order to recover it; that, in 
short, it needs a ladder with several 
rounds to aid his ascent. That it might 
come to us in the form of a practical dis- 
cipline, Christianity organized itself into 
a Church, on the ground that many men 
have to grow up together in order 
for any one to grow; as law and 
order are brought home to us, and rein- 
corporated with the substance of our 
minds, by being embodied in the state. 
This social organization evidently sup- 
poses that each individual is to be subor- 
dinate to the whole, and that in and 
through this subordination he is to find 
the life which the whole is appointed to 
preserve and im Whatever now 
passes for Holy Scripture, has been 
transmitted to us by and through the or- 
gans of this consecrated body: has been 
adjudged to the place it holds by human, 
or rather, by ecclesiastical authority. 
Here we have a somewhat complex 
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mediatorial system, such as seers adapt- 
ed to the state of fallen man. But to 
men who have not fallen, this scheme of 
religious polity is obviously useless. No 
such means are required to purify those 
who are already pure; and the pure in 
heart can see divine truth better perhaps 
without any media than with them ; men 
who are already in heaven need no lad- 
der to help them thither. Accordingly, 
unfallen men—and they are becoming 
rather plenty just now—manifest their 
perfection by revolting from this organ- 
ization and setting up for themselves, 
and professing allegiance only to God 
and their own reason. What other men 
gladly accept as media, these men justly 
reject as obstructions to the wisdom that 
cometh from above. ‘This, then, is what 
we mean by religious individualism. 
Such is the ground virtually assumed by 
that saint and apostle, the Rev. Mr. 
alluded to above. The scope of his the- 
ology is: God and I are enough ; there 
is no occasion for anything to mediate 
between us ; 1 will offer all my worship 
immediately to Him, and receive what- 
ever blessings I want immediately from 
Him; I need no Church, no Bible, no 
Saviour, and I declare myself independ- 
ent of them; to be sure, they may have 
been necessary once, before the dawn of 
modern illumination, and may be so still 
to some whom the day-spring from on 
high hath not visited: but I have reach- 
ed a point of view where they may pro- 
fitably be dispensed with ; God and I are 
enough; and in my case the rays of 
heavenly light would only be intercepted 
by all such channels of communication. 
ell, the Rev. Mr. , after all, is but 
the representative of a class; he is just 
like many others, only “ rather more so ;” 
and perhaps the astonishing beauty of 
his conclusions will throw them back 
upon a reconsideration of the principles 
which they hold in common with him. 
These subjective, transcendental phi- 
lanthropists and theologians seem to have 
been commissioned expressly to prepare 
the way for “Festus.” We confess we 
like not the style of denunciation which 
we have adopted towards them. In using 
it we have but followed their example ; 
but their example, in whatever aspect 
viewed, is one which no sane man can 
desire to emulate. We have done it 
merely to show them that they are as 
vulnerable as they are violent; that they 
are as open to denunciation as they are 
given to denouncing. It is for their sake, 
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not for the book’s, that this article is 
written ; that the work concentrates and 
embodies all the wisdom diffused among 
them, is our sole reason for noticing it; 
but for them the book never would have 
troubled us, and we never should have 
troubled our readers with this review. 
Well, the book, as was to have been ex- 
pected, has had a great run; the author 

as got his notoriety, the publishers have 
got eir money, the public have got what 

ey have paid for, and we have got our 
article written. Incorrigible transcend- 
entalists and hopeful young men and 
maidens, literary freshmen and coxcombs 
and dotards, those who are too hard to 
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admit, and those who are too soft to ex- 
clude anything that offers itself, those 
who have transcendental eyes and those 
who have no eyes at all, those who can 
see everything where there is nothing to 
be seen, and those who can see nothing 
where there is everything to be seen,— 
in short, all who are above and all who 
are below appreciating what is sober, 
and solid, and judicious, and sponta- 
neously take to whatever is grotesque, 
and mawkish, and monstrous, and extra- 
vagant, have devoured the book with all 
imaginable greediness, and have doubt- 
less become the emptier for what they 
have swallowed. 





GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT.* 


THE recent departure of this gallant 

soldier for new scenes of war, lends ad- 
ditional interest to the narrative of his 
past life and services, and we shall be do- 
ing oe service to those—and they 
are almost the whole people—who are 
looking with anxious yet not apprehen- 
sive interest to his reappearance on the 
field of battle, heretofore so signally fields 
of triumph for his country and himself. 
_ The volume in which this biography 
is embodied was published several months 
ago, and -has already attained a large 
circulation ; this is as it should be, for it 
is a modest, well-digested narrative, in a 
vivid, yet not ambitious style, of some of 
the most interesting chapters in our past 
history — chapters in which Winfield 
Scott is facile princeps, for he it was who 
gave their direction and fortunate issue 
to most of the great events commemo- 
rated in these chapters. 

General Scott was born in Petersburg, 
Virginia, in June, 1786, and is coeval, 
therefore, so to speak, with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which has ever 
been with him an object of such reve- 
rence, that no exigencies of war, or other 
extremities, have tempted, or could, we 
firmly believe, tempt him to any act in 
violation of its letter or spirit. Educated 
with a mother’s vigilant and affectionate 
care—for his father died when he was 
only four years old—his mind and dispo- 
sition were early trained to gentleness 


and truth, in the fear and the love of God 
his Heavenly Father, who had no longer 
a father upon earth. Scott was designed 
for the profession of the law, and in 1806, 
having completed his course of study, he 
was admitted to the bar of Virginia, and 
rode the circuit during two terms. He 
then determined to pursue his profession 
in Charleston, S. C.—for now he was 
wholly an orphan, his mother, too, being 
dead—but finding that a year’s previous 
residence in the State was required, 
Scott returned to Virginia, but not to the 
pursuits of the law. _ The aggressions of 
the European powers upon our rich and 
defenceless commerce, and especially the 
attack upon the U.S. frigate Chesapeake, 
had roused the ardent spirits of the land 
and turned their hopes and aspirations to 
the career of arms. A bill to increase 
the army was passed by Congress in the 
winter of 1807-8, and Scott was appoint- 
ed a captain of light artillery. But the 
rumor of war passed off—albeit Scott, 
who was warmly in feeling with that 
a headed by Jefferson and Madison, 

lieved and openly maintained that the 
dignity and honor, not less than the true 
interests, of the —_ required resist- 
ance by arms to the aggressions of Eng- 
land. "Tguch, however, was not the deci. 
sion of the country or the government, 
and Scott was, in 1809, ordered to Lou- 
isiana, where Gen. Wilkinson then held 
command. Forthis commander—of whose 
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connection with Burr in what was deemed 
a traitorous enterprise, Scott had the 
opportunity, during Burr’s trial in Rich- 
mond, to form a distinct opinion—the 


ung captain of artillery entertained 
little Bhs. Wilkinson, who needed 
support, at first tried to conciliate the 
young officer, who could write speak and 
fight well, but failing therein, he resolved 
to ruin him. Scott’s indiscretion soon fur- 
nished a pretext, and he was arrested 
and tried by a court martial, mainly for 
words spoken disrespectfully of his supe- 
rior officer, in violation of the rules and 
articles of war. On this charge he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to one year’s 
suspension : then came another charge, 
imputing a fraudulent withholding 
small sum of money paid to him on 
account of clothing, &c., for his com- 
pany; but of the allegation of fraud the 
court, without hesitation, acquitted him. 
This year of suspension was to him a 
year of benefit, for he passed it in Rich- 
mond with his early friend Benj. Wil- 
kins Leigh, in close and assiduous study 
of military works and all others connected 
with his new career. Nota stain, nor sha- 
dow of stain,was left upon his name by the 
result of this trial ; for his offence was one 
of patriotism, however indiscreet,when he 
denounced his commander as unworthy 
of public confidence, as he believed him 
to be—and the opinion of the nation, it 
may, we think, now be added, ratified the 
distrust expressed by Captain Scott. 

After rejoining his command, Scott 
went through the ordinary routine of a 
soldier’s duty in time of peace, till 1812, 
when war was declared against Great 
Britain. In a few weeks after the decla- 
ration, Scott was appointed Lt. Colonel 
of the 2d regiment of artillery, and 
marched immediately to the Niagara 
frontier, so soon to become the theatre of 
his fame, though not without first tasting 
of adversity. At the battle of Queenston, 
at which he was a volunteer, and which, 
but for the backwardness of the militia 
to stand by and succor their companions, 
his skill and gallantry would have con- 
verted into glorious victory, Scott, after 
displaying great resources as a soldier, 
was finally compelled to surrender to 
greatly superior numbers, and, with the 
whole of his small force, become prisoner 
of war. He, with his fellow-captives, 
was sent to Quebec, whence, upon being 
exchanged, he soon after embarked for 
Boston. But before this occurred, one of 
those scenes in which the decision of 
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character of Scott, and his impartial love 
for the soldiers who, with him, were 
serving their country, was strikingly dis- 
played. When the prisoners were embark - 
ed on board the transport to be conveyed 
to Boston, they were mustered on the 
deck by British officers, acting under the 
express commands of Sir Gecoge Pro-* 
vost, and every man whose tongue, in 
answering to his name, betrayed his Bri- 
tish birth, was set apart to be sent to 
England as a traitor, there to be tried and 
executed. As soon as Scott, who was in 
the cabin, became aware of what was go- 
ing on, he sprang to the deck ; and, find- 
ing his men ranged in ranks, and answer- 
ing to the mg called by the British 

cer, he forbade his soldiers to make fur- 
ther answer. Already twenty-three had 
been selected and set apart for a shameful 
death. Silence followed Col. Scott’s 
command, and no threats of the British of- 
ficer could induce the men again to speak. 
Scott, amidst constant interruptions from 
the British officer, then addressed the 
twenty-three selected men—encouraged 
them to be of cheer, and solemnly 
pledged himself to them, that if a hair of 
the head of one of them was touched be- 
cause of their having served in the 
American army, retaliation should be 
made upon British prisoners in the hands 
of the Americans. These twenty-three 
men, all Irish, were, nevertheless, put in 
irons, and sent to England; but they 
bore with them the pledge of a gallant 
soldier, who, they knew, would not fail 
them; and accordingly, his first care, on 
landing at Boston, was to repeat all the 
circumstances to the Secretary at War, 
and the effect of this report, immediately 
communicated to Congress, was, that 
a law was passed vesting the President 
of the United States with the power of 
retaliation, (March 3d, 1813,) and two 
months after, at the capture of Fort 
George, Scott having made many prison- 
ers—true to his pledge to the Irish sol- 
diers sent in irons to Great Britain— 
selected twenty-three of his prisoners, and 
confined them to abide the fate of the 
twenty-three naturalized Americans. In 
making this selection Scott was careful 
not to include a single Irishman. This 
step led to the confinement on both sides, 
as ges, of many men and officers, 
the lives of all of whom were of course 
dependent upon the fate of the original 
twenty-three. 

The British authorities saw the peril, 
and, it may be presumed, the injustice of 
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the step they had taken, and not one of 

prisoners was tried or harmed. 
There is a poetical justice, rare in real 
life, in the sequel of this story, which is 
thus told by his biographer : 


“In July, 1815, when peace had been 
‘some months concluded, and Scott (then a 
Major General) was ing along on the 
East River side of 5 eapery- of New York, 
he was attracted by loud cheers and bustle 
on one of the piers. ‘He approached, and 
great was his delight to find that it was the 
cheers of his Irish soldiers, in whose be- 
half he had interfered at Quebec, and who 
had that moment landed in triumph, after 
a confinement of two years in British pri- 
sons! He was quickly recognized by 
them, hailed as their deliverer, and nearly 
crushed by their warm-hearted embraces ! 
Twenty-one were present, two having died 
natural deaths.” 


Scott, although then on the point of em- 
barking for Europe, and suffering still 
from the effects of the wound received at 
the bloody battle of the Niagara, imme- 
diately wrote to the War Department, 
recalled the case of these men to notice, 
and claimed for them their arrears of 
pay and the bounty of land to which they 
were entitled. The claims in both re- 
spects were admitted and satisfied. 

As soon as exchanged, Scott in 
sought active service, and appeared as 
adjutant-general of the army under Ge- 
neral Dearborne, on the Niagara fron- 
tier, in the spring of 1813. is first act 
was in leading the advanced column of 
the attack, which so completely succeed- 
ed, on the 27th May, on Fort George, at 
the mouth of the Niagara river. The 
enemy was driven from the work and the 
field ; and but for repeated and peremp- 
tory orders of recall from his superior, 
Scott would probably have captured the 
whole British force. The fort, the colors 
of which had been taken down by Col. 
Scott himself, became the head-quarters 
of the American troops, and in command 
of it Col. Scott was left when the main 
body of the army went down the St. 
Lawrence, in the summer of that year, 
to attack Montreal. The whole summer 
passed without any attack from the Bri- 
tish, and, burning for active operations, 
Scott was permitted by General Wilkin- 
son to turn Fort George over to General 
McLure of the N. Y. militia, and to join 
the main army at Sacket’s Harbor; 
marching to the mouth of the Genesee 
river, where the commander-in-chief pro- 
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mised that rts should meet him. In 
this, however, was disappointed, 
and he was compelled to march over 
roads almost impassable along the 
whole distance from Niagara to the St. 
Lawrence. Leaving his column near 
Utica, under the command of Major Hind- 
man, Scott hastened forward himself, 
reached the St. Lawrence at Ogdensburg 
on the 6th Nov. in time to take part in 
the descent, and was appointed to com- 
mand the advance guard; and owing to 
his being in advance, had no part in the 
indecisive battle of Chrystler’s field, or 
the events which took place in the rear. 
He did, however, encounter and over- 
come severe resistance at the Hoophole- 
creek, near Cornwall, where he routed a 
nearly equal British force under Colonel 
Dennis—making many prisoners and pur- 
— the fugitives till night; and also 
at Fort Matilda, erected to guard the 
narrowest part of the river. He took 
the fort, its commander and many of his 
men. But with victory within his grasp- - 
for there was no force between Scott 
and Montreal which could have arrested 
his march six hours, and no garrison in 
Montreal that could have obstructed his 
entry—he was doomed, and the nation 
was doomed, to disappointment by the 
incompetency and the quarrels of two of 
its Generals — Wilkinson and Wade 
Hampton : Wilkinson ordering a retreat 
because Hampton would not join him 
with his detachment, and Hampton refus- 
ing to join, because, as he x say pro- 
visions were insufficient; the ee 
closed in disaster. But it was brilliantly 
redeemed by that of the following year. 
On the 9th March, 1814, Col. Scott was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier, and 
immediately joined Gen. Brown, then in 
full march from French Mills to the Nia- 
gara frontier. Brown, who was an able 
but self-taught commander, perceiving 
the need of instruction and discipline, 
left the camp expressly for the purpose 
of giving the command to Gen. Scott, and 
enabling him to carry out a system of 
instruction and discipline with the troops 
as they assembled at Buffalo. For more 
than three months this duty was assidu- 
ously and most successfully discharged 
by Gen. Scott. 

Now it was that the knowledge of the 
art of abe which he had rg sedulously 

uired during his year of suspension, 
cand into ia He personally drilled 
and instructed all the officers, and then 
in turn superintended them as they in- 
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structed the soldiers. By assiduous la- 
bor, he succeeded, at the end of three 
months, in presenting in the field an army 
skillful in manceuvres, and confident alike 
in their officers andin themselves. When 
all was ready for action, General Brown 
resumed the command. The army was 
crossed over to Canada in two brigades, 
.Scott’s and Ripley’s, the former below, 
the latter above Fort Erie, which almost 
immediately surrendered,and then march- 
ed to attack the main British army, lying 
behind the Chippewa river, under the 
command of General Riall. On the 
morning of the 4th July—auspicious 
day !—Scott’s brigade, several hours in 
advance, fell in with the 100th regiment, 
British, commanded by the Marquis of 
Tweedale, and kept up a running fight 
with it till it was driven across the Chip- 
wa. Scott encamped for the night be- 
ind Street’s creek, about two miles from 
the British camp, behind the Chippewa ; 
with a level plain extending between,— 
skirted on the east by the Niagara river, 
on the west by woods. On the 5th,—a 
bright, hot day,—the morning began with 
skirmishing in the woods, between the 
N. Y. Volunteers, under General Porter, 
and the British irregulars; and it was 
not till 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
just as Scott, despairing of bringing on 
an action that day, was drawing out his 
brigade on the plain for drill, that General 
Brown, who had been reconnoitering on 
the left flank, and perceived that the main 
body of the British army was moving for- 
ward, rode up to General Scott, and said, 
“The enemy is advancing: you will 
have a fight;” and without giving any 
order, such was his reliance upon Scott, 
roceeded to the rear to bring up Ripley's 
rigade. Scott immediately prepared for 
action ; and there, on the plain of Chip- 
pewa, with his own brigade only, con- 
sisting of the 9th, 11th, and 25th regts. 
of infantry, with a detachment of the 
22d, Towson’s company of artillery, 
and Porter’s volunteers —in all 1900 
men,—encountered, routed, and pursued 
a superior force of some of the best regi- 
ments of the British service—the Royal 
Scots, the 8th and 100th regiments, a 
detachment of the 19th d ns, another 
of the Royal Artillery, and some Cana- 
dian Militia,—in all 2100 men. Here it 
was that the discipline so laboriously 
taught by Scott, in the camp of instruc- 
tion, told; and this it was that enabled 
him, as at a tarning point of the battle he 
did, in a voice rising above the roar of ar- 
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tillery, to say to MeNeil’s battalion of the 
11th infantry :—* The enemy say we are 
good at long shot, but cannot stand the 
cold iron. I call upon the Eleventh in- 
stantly to give the lie to the slander. 
Charge !” And they did charge ; and, 
aided by Leavenworth’s battalion, they 
quickly put the enemy to rout, before the 
21st of Ripley’s brigade, which was has- 
tening to take part in the battle, or any 
portion of that brigade, could get up. 
Justly, indeed, did General Brown, in 
his official report of the battle, say : 
“ Brigadier-General Scott is entitled to 
the highest praise our country ean be- 
stow: to him, more than to any other 
man, am I indebted for the victory of the 
5th July.” The fight was fierce and 
bloody in an unwonted degree, the killed 
on both sides amounting to 830, out of 
about 4,000 engaged—more than one in 
five. This action—which was chiefly 
valuable for the good effect it produced 
upon the feelings of the nation, by prov- 
ing that in the open field, and hand to 
hand, our troops were equal at least, and 
in this instance had proved themselves 
superior, to the best troops of England— 
was followed in just three weeks by an- 
other, yet more decisive of the courage 
and discipline of the American army— 
that at Lundy’s Lane. Gen. Riall, un- 
known to General Brown, had been 
largely reinforced by Gen. Drummond 
from below ; and when, on the morning of 
the 26th July, Gen. Scott, in advance, as 
usual, was ona march to attack Gen. 
Riall’s forces, he suddenly came upon the 
British troops, which, reinforced that very 
day by Drummond, were themselves bent 
on attack. Scott had with him but 
four small battalions, commanded, respect- 
ively, by Brady, Jessup, Leavenworth, 
and McNeil ; and Towson’s artillery, 
with Capt. Harris’ detachment of regu- 
lar and irregular cavalry,—_the whole col- 
umn not exceeding 1,300 men. With 
this small force, Scott found himself in 
presence of a superior body. His posi- 
tion was critical, but it was precisely one 
of those where promptness and decision 
of action must supply the want of battal- 
ions. Dispatching officers to the rear 
to apprise Gen. Brown that the whole 
British army were before him, Gen. Scott 
at once engaged the enemy, who all the 
while believed they had to do with the 
whole of Gen. Brown’s army, not at all 
expecting that a mere detachment of it 
would venture upon the apparently des- 
perate course of encountering such 
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tly superior numbers as the British 
ew they had inthe field. The battle 
about half an hour before sunset, 
within the spray, almost, of the everlast- 
ing Falls of Niagara, and beneath the 
halo of its irradiated bow of promise and 
of hope. It is recorded as a fact, that the 
head of our advancing column was ac- 
tually encircled by this beautiful bow, 
and all took courage from the omen. The 
battle raged with unequal fortune and 
desperate valor, till far into the night. 
When Miller made his famous and deci- 
sive waar upon the aary of the Bri- 
tish, which was the key of their position, 
darkness covered the earth ; and Scott, 
who knew the localities, piloted Miller 
on his way, till the fire from the battery 
revealed its position completely. Scott 
then res the attack in front, while 
Miller gallantly stormed and carried the 
battery, and held it against repeated 
charges from the oft-rallied, but as oft- 
dispersed, British troops. ‘Twice, mean- 
time, had Scott charged through the 
British lines—two horses had been killed 
under him—he was wounded in the side 
—and about 11 o’clock at night, on foot 
and yet fighting, he was finally disabled 
by a shot which shattered the left shoul- 
der, and he was borne away about mid- 
night from the battle,—his commander, 
General Brown, having been previously, in 
like manner, carried away wounded from 
the field. 

The honors of the field belonged to the 
American arms, although, from the want 
of horses, they could not carry off the 
British cannon, captured with so much 
gallantry by Miller. But the American 
troops retired to Chippewa, and thence 
to Fort Erie, where they were soon be- 
sieged by Gen. Drummond. Scott was 
absent, suffering under his wounds ; but 
the spirit and the discipline with which 
his efforts and his example had inspired 
the army, failed not, though he was no 
longer with them, and after being belea- 

ered near 50 days, Gen. Brown, who 
fad sufficiently recovered to resume the 
command, made a sortie, on 17th Sept., 
in which he defeated the troops in the 
trenches, captured and destroyed their 
works, and so effectually overthrew all 
that it had cost long weeks to accom- 

lish, that the British commander, Gen. 
anes withdrew his troops, and 
soon after the American army went into 
winter-quarters at Buffalo. This was 
virtually, in this region, the end of the 
wur ; for peace was negociated at Ghent 


at the close of 1814, and was ratified ear- 


ly the ensuing Spring. 
. Scott, he had om carried to Buffalo, 
where he was most kindly and cordially 
received and watched over, as soon as he 
could bear the motion, was borne in a 
litter from place to place by the citizens 
themselves, who would not commit to 
mercenary hands the care and comfort of 
a gallant soldier, still disabled by his 
wounds, until he reached the house of 
his old friend Nicholas, at Geneva. But 
his great desire was to reach Philadel- 
phia, in order to avail himself of the emi- 
nent skill of Drs. Physick and Chapman ; 
for the possibility of being so crippled, 
for life, as to be incapable of further ser- 
vice to his country, was to Scott an in- 
tolerable thought, and hence he sought 
the best surgical aid. He therefore, by 
slow progress, reached Philadelphia,— 
everywhere welcomed and honored on 
his route as the suffering representative 
of the army on the Niagara, which had 
won imperishable laurels for the country 
and itself. At Princeton, where he hap- 
pened to arrive on the day of the annual 
Commencement, the Faculty, students 
and citizens all insisted on his taking 
part in the ceremonial; and, pale, ema- 
ciated, and weak as he was, that he 
should be present during a part, at least, 
of the public performances. He was fain 
to comply ; and when, in the close of an 
oration “on the public duties of a good 
citizen, in peace and in war,” the youth- 
ful and graceful orator turned to Scott, 
and made him the personification of the 
civic and heroic virtues which had just 
been inculcated, the edifice rang with 
applause, woman’s gentle voice mingling 
in with the harsher tones of the other 
sex. The Faculty conferred on him the 
oan of A. M., which his early training 
literary pursuits, not less than his 
public services, rendered wholly appro- 
a. On approaching Philadelphia, he 
‘ound the Governor of the State, Snyder, 
at the head of a division of militia, with 
on he had marched out to receive 
im. 

Baltimore being still menaced by the 
British, Gen. Scott, at the earnest request 
of the citizens, consented, all wounded 
as he was, and incapable of exertion, to 
assume the command of the district, and 
in such command the tidings of peace 
found him. After declining the post of 
Secretary at War, proffered to him by 
President Madison, and aiding in the 
painful and delicate task of reducing the 
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army to a peace establishment, he was 
sent by the government to Europe, both 
for the restoration of his health and pro- 
fessional improvement. He was more- 
over issi to ascertain the views 
and designs of different courts and pro- 
minent public men respecting the revolu- 
tionary struggle then commenced in the 
nish American colonies, and espe- 
cially those of England respecting the 
island of Cuba,—all at that time subjects 
of solicitude at Washington. How he 
acquitted himself of these commissions, 
may be inferred from the fact, that, by 
order of President Madison, a special let- 
ter of thanks was written to him by the 
Secretary of State. After two years 
spent in Europe, where he associated 
with the most distinguished men in all 
the walks of life, attended courses of pub- 
lic lectures, and visited and inspected the 
great fortresses and naval establishments, 
Scott returned to the United States, and 
was assigned to the command of the sea- 
board, making New York his head-quar- 
ters ; and there, for twenty years, except 
with occasional absences on duty in the 
West, he remained. The gratitude of 
the country for his war services was tes- 
tified in various shapes. Congress voted 
him a gold medal, and resolutions 
of thanks, in which was not only 
complimented for his skill and gallantry 
at Chippewa and Niagara, but for his 
uniform good conduct throughout lhe war 
—a compliment paid by Congress to no 
other officer. The gold medal was pre- 
sented by President Monroe. Virginia 
and New York each voted a sword to 
him ; which, for Virginia, was presented 
by Governor Pleasants, for New York, by 
vernor Tompkins. He was also elect- 
ed an hono: member of the Cincin- 
nati, and numberless States named new 
counties after him. 

In the long interval of comparative in- 
action which followed the close of the war, 
Scott’s services were availed of by the gen- 
eral government—first, in that most pain- 
ful task of reducing the army to a peace 
establishment, which necessarily imposed 
upon the General the responsibility of 
deciding between the merits and fitness 
of many gallant men, who had stood with 
him unflinching on the red fields of bat- 
tle. But in the discharge of this, as of 
every other duty to his country, Scott 
acted with a single eye to its honor and 
welfare. Neither the relations of gen- 
eral friendship, nor the influences of vari- 
ous sorts, brought to bear from without, 
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were suffered to warp his firm mind. He 
was there for his country, and in conso- 
nance with what he thought its clear in- 
terests, was his course throughout. The 
next important benefit rendered, and 
which, perhaps, was not the least of all 
the many he was capable of rendering, 
was to translate from the French; pre- 
pare, digest, and adapt to our service, a 
complete system of military tactics. In 
the execution of this trust, his previous 
military studies gave him great facilities 
and advantages; and the system thus 
introduced, carried into effect by those 
jewels of the nation, the West-Point Ca- 
dets, has recently proved itself at Palo 
Alto and Fort Brown, Resaca de la Pal- 
ma, and Monterey. 

The frankness of his nature, and his 
high sense of subordination, and ever- 
present and active respect for the spirit 
as well as letter of the Constitution of 
his country, involved him, about the year 
1817, in an unpleasant controversy, first 
with General Jackson, and second, as a 
consequence of the first, with De Witt 
Clinton. The particulars of the controver- 
sy have Bie | from memory, and it is not 
our purpose to revive them. In the life- 
time before the presidency of Gen. Jack- 
son, a very complete and soldierly recon- 
ciliation took place between Gen. Scott 
and himself. But we may add, in the 
way of caution and reprobation, that the 
whole difficulty arose from the unjustifi- 
able and ungentlemanly repetition of 
some observations, made at a private din- 
ner table by Gen. Scott. 

Another controversy arose between 
Gen. Scott and Gen. Gaines, on the sub- 
ject of brevet rank, on occasion of the 
appointment of Gen. Macomb to the 
command of the army, after the death 
of Gen. Brown. The government did not 
sustain the views taken by Gen. Scott of 
the rights of brevet rank, and this officer, 
in consequence, tendered the resignation 
of his commission, not from any mere 
personal feelings, but because he thought 
that in his persona te military princi- 
ple was violated. Happily, Gen. Jack- 
son (then become President) would not 
act upon the proffered resignation ; and 
in order to allow time for reflection, and 
at the same time to prevent any damage 
to the service from an open collision on 

ints of duty between Gen. Scott and 
fis official superior, a furlough of one 
year psaplipe nh at perro ad- 
vantage 0 urlough to revisit Europe, 
and on his return, under the earnest ad- 
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viceof his friends, and, as is believed, with 
the unanimous val of his brother- 
officers, Scott wi w his resignation, 
and reported himself for duty. The 
of War, Major Eaton, in ac- 
knowledging Gen. Scott’s letter, frankly 
and. ho: ly says: “It affords the de- 
nt much satisfaction to perceive 
the conclusion at which you have arrived 
as to your brevet rights. None will do 
you the injustice to suppose that the 
opinions declared by you on the subject 
are not the result of reflection and con- 
viction: but since the constituted au- 
thorities of the government have, with 
the best feelings entertained, come to 
conclusions adverse to your own, no 
other opinions were cherished, or were 
hoped for, but that on your return to the 
United States you would adopt the course 
your letter indicates, and with feel- 
ings resume those duties of which your 
country has so long had the benefit.” 
"The General was ordered in conclusion 
to report himself at once for duty to Gen. 
Macomb. He was assi anew to the 
Eastern De nt, and there remained 
till called by the Black Hawk war in 


1832 to take command of that. 

It was in this —— ag roa had 
the o unity of showing himself a 
Siete baseredts,” as he had before 


shown himself a “hero in the battle- 
field.” The Asiatic cholera in this year 
first reached this continent, and, sweeping 
with rapid but irregular strides from 
point to point, it manifested itself most 
fatally on board the fleet of steamboats on 
Lake Erie, in which Gen. Scott, with a 
of about 1,000 regulars, embarked 
for Chicago. ‘They lett Buffalo in the 
beginning of July. On the 8th, the 
cholera declared itself on board the 
steamboat Sheldon Thompson, in which 
Gen. Scott and staff, and 220 men were 
embarked, and in less than six days one 
officer and fifty-one men died, and eight 
were put on shore sick at Chicago. it 
was amid the gloom and the terror of this 
attack from an unknown disease, or only 
known by its fatal approaches, that Gen. 
Scott displayed those attributes of moral 


cou of genuine philanthropy, which 
sie wiles so much more in the scale 
of national gratitude, than the exercise 
of physical courage—that quality com- 
mon to our race in the field. 
From cot to cot of the sick soldiers, their 
General daily went, soothing the last mo- 
ments of the dying, sustaining and cheer- 
ing those who hoped to survive, and for 
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all, disarming the pestilence of that formi- 
dable character of contagion which 
seemed to render its attack inevitable, 
and almost synonymous with, death, by 
showing in his own person that he feared 
it not. Of the numbers whom his heroic 
self-confidence and generous example, in 
such circumstances, saved from death, by 
dissipating their apprehensions, no human 
estimate can be made; but such deeds 
and such devotion are not unmarked by 
the eye of Providence, and cannot be 
without their reward. Of the 950 men 
that left Buffalo, not more than 400 sur- 
vived for active service. On leaving 
Chicago, with this diminished com- 
mand, Scott proceeded as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the Mississippi, and there joined 
Gen. Atkinson at Prairie du Chien, who, 
in the battle of the Badaxe, had already 
scattered the forces of Black Hawk. In 
spite of all the precaution adopted by 
Scott and Atkinson, the cholera was 
communicated anew to the army assem- 
bled at Rock Island, and great were its 
ravages. Here again, as on board the 
steamboats, when the malady first ap- 
peared, Scott’s self-sacrificing care and 
solicitude for his men were unceasing. 
A brother-officer, an eye-witness of what 
he relates, thus describes the General’s 
course of conduct : 


“It exhibited him not only as a warrior, 
but as a man; not only as the hero of battles, 
but as the hero of humanity. . . . The 
general’s duty, under the circumstances, 
clearly was to give the best direction he 
could for proper attendance on the sick, 
and for preventing the spread of the dis- 
ease. When he had done this, his duty 
was performed, and he might have left the 
rest to his medical officers, But such was 
not his course. He thought he had other 
duties to perform ; that bis personal safety 
must be disregarded to visit the sick, to 
cheer the well, to encourage the attend- 
ants, to set an example to all, to prevent 
a panic—in a word, to save the lives of 
others, at the risk of his own. All this he 
did faithfully, and when he could have no 
other motive than that of doing good. 
Here was no glory to be acquired; here 
were none of the excitements of the battle- 
field; here was no shame to be avoided, or 
disgrace to be feared, because his arrange- 
ments and directions to those whose part 
2 was to battle with disease, had satisfied 

uty.” 


It was far into September before the 
dread disease was extirpated from the 
camp, and then commenced the negotia- 
tions with the Sacs and Foxes ; this was 
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concluded by Scott with consummate 
skill, and resulted in the cession, for a 
valuable consideration, of the fine region 
which now constitutes the State of Iowa. 
Another treaty was made on the same 
terms by him with the Winnebagoes, by 
which they ceded some five million acres 
of land east of the Mississippi and be- 
tween the Illinois and Wisconsin, now 
constituting a valuable portion of the 
Territory of Wisconsin. In reference as 
well to his successful negotiations as 
to his humane conduct under the calamity 
of pestilence, the then Secretary of War, 
Gen. Cass, wrote thus to Gen. Scott : 


“ Allow me to congratulate you upon 
the fortunate consummation of your ardu- 
ous duties, and to express my entire ap- 
probation of the whole course of your pro- 
ceedings, during a series of difficulties re- 
quiring higher moral courage than the 
operations of an active campaign under 
ordinary circumstances.” 


Scarcely had Scott reached home and 
his family in New York, when he was 
detailed by President Jackson to a 
new, important and most delicate duty, 
that of maintaining at home the supre- 
macy of the United States against South 
Carolina nullification. He immediate- 
ly proceeded to Washington, and there, 
in personal interviews with the Presi- 
dent and the cabinet, becoming fully pos- 
sessed of their views, and having fully ex- 
per to them opin he was invest- 

with very am iscretio wer 
to meet the perilo wh crisis. Te doles 
of his life, perhaps, has Gen. Scott exhibit- 


ed more horoega yen Ao en- 
tire devotion to ws and Constitution 
of his country—more anxious, and skill- 
fully-conducted efforts to arrest that dir- 
est of calamities, civil war—more self- 
command—more tact and talent—than 
while stationed at Fort Moultrie, in 
Charleston Harbor, and face to face, as 
it were, with nullification in arms. A 
single drop of blood shed at that moment 
we have deluged the nation in blood— 

yet the laws of the United States, 
made in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion; Scott was sworn and commissioned 
to uphold, defend and enforce : the 
point of difficulty was to avert the blood- 
shed, and yet maintain the laws ; and he 
came off entirely successful in both— 
under circumstances, that history will 
do justice to, as those who remember the 
fearful apprehensions of that day, did 
at the time, and still do. 

VOL. V.—NO, Il. 


11 


Gen. Winfield Scott. 
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His next field of public service was in 
Florida, where the inoles—in posses- 


sion of the everglades, and having taken 
our troops at unawares—owing to the 
want of adequate preparation by the ad- 
ministration, pong hye warned of 
the danger by the t Clinch—seemed 
for a time to set the whole efforts of our 
country at defiance. On the 20th Janu- 
ary, 1836, General Scott was ordered to 
the command of the t in Florida, 
and he displayed his habitual prompti- 
tude in obeying the order. He was 
prised of the will of the President at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, and asked when 
he could set forth ; “this night,” was the 
reply. But aday’s delay was required 
to draw up the requisite instructions and 
he left Washington on the 21st. We 
enter not here into an exanination of 
the — taken and plans devised b 
General Scott, to bring to a rapid a 
sure termination these 7 Stabe and dis- 
creditable hostilities, nor into the man- 
ner or the motives of his unmilitary recall] 
and of the erry ee investigation of 
his conduct by a Court of Inquiry ; these 
are am historic archives of the 
nation. tr only concern here with 
them is to say, that this court unani- 
mously approved his conduct—pronounc- 
ed the plan of his Seminole campaign 
“ well devised,” and added that it “ was 
prosecuted” with energy, steadiness, and 
ability; and so in to the Creek 
war, which at the same time fell upon 
his hands, the court — - the plan 
of campai ajor 

eral Sent, ean ‘well caleulsted to lead to 
successful results ; and that it was pro- 
secuted by him, as far as practicable, 
with zeal and ability, until he was re- 
called from the command.” 

Mr. Van Buren, who had now become 
President, approved the finding of the 
court, and the nation at large ratified the 
verdict. Public dinners were tendered to 
General Scott by the citizens of New 
York, of Richmond, and of oe, 
all of which however he declined; and 


troubles broke out in 1837 on the Canada 
frontier. For two years these troubles 
agitated this country and seriously me- 
naced its peace. To no man in so 
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his frank and friendly expostulations 
with the cane American citizens, -_ 
supposed they were acting patriotically 
in taki with the Canadian revolt- 
ers ; a. y kindness and reason, com- 
bined with much skill and assiduity, in 
discovering and tracing the ramifications 
of the patriot lodges, he was enabled to 
prevent any outbreak that might com- 


ag our country with Great Britain. 
is. return from the Niagara frontier 
war srechet with compliments at Albany 
and elsewhere, and felt that a great 
national had been accomplished 


by this t soldier. In 1838, another 
difficult and painful service was confided 
to General that of removing the 


Cherokees from the homes of their fa- 
thers, beyond the Mississippi. Here, he 
was as successful as in all previous pub- 
lic service: tempering humanity with 
wer, and operating more by moral in- 
uence than force, he effected this most 
trying object in a manner that secured 
the gratitude of those whom he was, act- 
ing for his country, obliged to wrong. 
It was this service, connected with his 
subsequent pacific arrangement of the 
north-eastern boundary difficulties, that 
drew from the lamented Channing—that 
anew of human rights—this fine tri- 
ute : 


“ To this distinguished man belongs the 
rare honor of uniting with military energy 
and daring the spirit of .a philanthropist. 
His exploits in the field, which placed him 
in the first rank of our soldiers, have been 
obscured by the purer and more lasting glory 
of a pacificator, and of a friend of mankind. 
In the whole history of the intercourse of 
civilized with barbarous or half-civilized 
communities, we doubt whether a brighter 

age can be found than that which records 
his agency in the removal of the Cherokees. 
As far as the wrongs done to this race can 
be atoned fer, General Scott has made the 
expiation. 

“In his recent mission to the disturbed 
borders of our country, he has suceceded, 
not so much by policy as by the nobleness 
and generosity of his character, by moral 
influences, by the earnest conviction with 
which he has enforced upon al] with whom 
he has had to do, the obligations of pa- 
triotism, justice, humanity and religion. 
It would not be easy to find among usa 
man who has won a purer fame; and [ am 
happy to offer this tribute, because I would 
do something—no matter how little—to 
hasten the time when the spirit of Chris- 
tian humanity shall be accounted an essen- 
tial attribute and the brightest ornament to 


a public man.” 


Gen. Winfield Scott. 
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Lt is justly said and most justly ap- 
plied. 

In 1839, Scott was again deputed b 
the government to amie. peace, ou | 
soldier as he is, to use all his great influ- 
ence to prevent the occurrence of war. 
The dispute respecting the contested 
boundary on the north-eastern frontier 
had become exasperated—Massachusetts 
and Maine on one side, and New Bruns- 
wick on the other, had in some degree 
taken the matter into their own hands, 
and hostile bands stood facing each other ; 
a single indiscretion among them might 
have precipitated war beyond the possi- 
bility of its being averted. Happily a 
friendship formed on the field of battle, in 
years long past, between Gen. Scott and 
Gen. Sir John Harvey, the Governor of 
New Brunswick, contributed to smooth 
the difficulties between the two nations. 
Gen. Scott having overcome the first great 
obstacles in soothing the irritated feel- 
ings of the American borderers, made over- 
tures to Sir John Harvey for the mutual 
withdrawal of troops from the disputed 
territory ; and Sir John frankly acceded 
to them, saying in his letter of the 23d 
March, 1839, to Gen. Scott, “ My reli- 
ance upon you, my dear General, has led 
me to give my willing assent to the pro- 
position which you have made yourself 
the very acceptable means of conveying 
tome.” The mangengperiien of affairs 
was now effectually changed into feel- 
ings of reciprocal forbearance, and Dan- 
tel Webster finally accomplished, by the 
treaty at Washington, the work so 
satisfactorily commenced by the Paci- 
ficator, Scott. ’ 

Subsequently, the gratitude and admira- 
tion of large portions of the country 
aes en. Scott as a candidate for 
the idency, and many States, in the 
preliminary convention of nomination, 
voted for him, but another obtained the 
vote. In all this matter Gen. Scott was 
passive—not seeking and not declining 
the high office—but holding himself, as 
he always does, liable to the call of his 
countrymen, to serve them in whatever 
qnnacty they may think his services 


He is now once again on the field of 
war—mature in mind, rich in know- 
ledge and experience, robust in health, and 
patriotic, considerative, and law-abiding 
as in the past. The circumstances un- 
der which this command was conferred 
upon him, honorable alike to him and to 
the Executive, of themselves dissipate 
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the poor jests in which, in the thoughtless- 
ness of security, some inconsiderate peo- 
ple have indulged, because of an over- 
frank, literal and common-place expres- 
sion. The glorious fact of ’s heroic 
life, his brilliant deeds of arms, his more 
ennobling acts as a statesman and paci- 
ficator in peace, cry aloud against such 
wanton injustice to a at name ; and 
the future will yet vindicate that name 
which, it may be affirmed with entire 
confidence, will never be allied with dis- 
honor, oppression, or defeat. Mortal, 


indeed, he is, and he may die by the for- 


The Sea and the Shipwrecked. 
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tune of war, but, living or dying, his life 
will be consistent to last ; and as it 
has been in the past, so will it continue 
to the end—self-sacrificing, devoted first 
and always for his country ; and striving 
everywhere, and at all times, for the su- 
premacy and preservation of its laws and 
its Constitution. 

Such is Wixrietp Scott, to whom all 
eyes are now turned, as the head of our 
armies in Mexico; and whose career, 
thus far, is honestly, impartially, and 
eloquently set forth in the volume here 
referred to. 





THE SEA AND THE SHIPWRECKED. 


BY EARLDEN. 


The Jack-tar, with his hat in his hand, delivereth a speech in behalf of his shipwrecked 


comrades : 


Grant us your hearts, kind people; and withal 
Grant us your open hands. For who will spare 


To give his sm 
To the 
Of all 


and individual mite 
r sailor? Are there any, think ye, 
at fill, in hard and daily use, 


The occupations of this common life, 
That can in toil and peril aught com 


With wanderers of the ocean ? 


Do but think, 


And let imagination aid your thoughts, 

How many and what fearful shapes of death 
We still must meet whose life is never sure. 
Look on us, cribbed and cabined with disease, 
In hot unwholesome closeness couching us, 


Or in rude hammocks swi 
And coldly sprinkled with 
O, do but see us in a fi 


ing to the gale, 


e salt-sea foam. 


ile bark, 


A plank—no more—’twixt life and wild destruction, 
Tossed like an acorn in the midnight storm, 


While the loud wind swee 


Strain the high masts, and on the s 


through the whistling shrouds, 
ugh re 


Streams the torn canvas, and th’ unruly billows 
In rage and fear above each other rise 

To look upon our ruin. Or, behold 
Beneath the steep and equatorial sun 


Our 


Our ship becalmed upon the rotti 
bodies baked, and black with fevered thirst, 


deep, 


While weltering creatures in the waveless slime 


Batten around us. 


Then, present, again, 


To your quick minds a vessel’s lonely crew, 

Careering round the dim and frozen pole, 

Where no sun rises. O, with freezing ears, 
months beneath the light of the cold stars, 

Hear the harsh grating of the dull green ice, 


And see around the h 


bergs slowly move 


Their jagged edges ‘gainst the pale, gray sky. 
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All this, good sirs, fair maidens, have we borne, 
Myself and these ;—and now at last we’re wrecked 





On this our native shore, which should have been 
More kindly to her children. O, be moved 
With touch of pity, gentles, and bestow 


Some meed 


of charity ; nor evermore 


Forget the storm-worn mariner. So may God, 
Who saved us from the tempest and the sea, 


Reward your mercy ! 


[ Money flung into the old sailor’s hat.} 
I thank you, now, for my comrades ; ay, in the name of all the poor sailors in the world. 


Won't 
make a reg’lar speech, 


have a song? They made me 
tat: Sagat: “Koteh it’s all fixed aforehand. But I think may be we can all sing 


you see; but it’s a hard thing to 


a catch to suit ye ; though the salt water’s hardly out of our mouths yet. Come, boys, 


stand by for the chorus ! 
SONG. 
I. Ill. 
Ho! heave the anchor !—high, my boys! Lo! land is lost—the sky’s above, 


Yo heave! Oheave! Ye ho! 

The morning breaks, our canvas shakes, 
The sea-born breezes blow ! 

For we will leave the a g land, 
And scorn the pillowed sleep, 

Fling wide our sail to sun and 
And ride the rocking deep ! 


Cxorvs. 
O, who so brave as they that dare 


With the sailor’s bold devotion ! 
For we court the battle and the storm, 


And our home is the rolling ocean ; 
QO! our life is peril, toil want, 
And our grave is the rolling ocean ! 
Il. 
The land is fading—let it fade ! 
Though there our sweethearts be, 
We'll woo the deep where wild winds 
sweep— 
More constant is the sea ! 
And if there’s one will weep and sigh, 


It shall not be in vain ;— 
For she will prove of sweeter love 
When we come back again. 
O, who so brave, &c. 


The sea is all around; 
And now are we, as the billow free, 

Or the breeze that’s never bound! 
Then stretch, my boys, another sail ; 

Ye winds, blow swift and strong ! 
~ v eraacs ‘igh shall be our slave 

fy) our flight along ! 
O, who so brave, &c. 


IV. 


Behold the heavens are still and lone, 
And water is the world ; 

But we’ve no fear, for God is here, 
And our country’s flag unfurled !— 

Then, strife or storm, we'll die beneath 
The starry streamer brave ; 

And own at last, where we are cast, 
The sailor’s boundless grave ! 


Cnorvs. 


O, who so brave as they that dare 
With the sailor's bold devotion ! 
For we court the battle and the storm, 
And our home is the rolling ocean ; 
O! our life is peril, toil and want, 
And our grave is the rolling ocean ! 
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THE HACK-HORSE WOT WOULDN’T GO; 


OR, HOW THE YANKEE DID THE YORKSHIREMAN. 


Rap! rap!! rap!!! 

No answer. 

Three more raps and two kicks. 

“Hullo! who’s there? What’s the 
row ?” 

« Toomble oop, Benson, toomble oop !” 

And Fred Peters tumbled in. 

““Eeeee—yow! ‘Tisn’t church time 
yet,” and I yawned awfully, 

* Noa, but we’re goaing to York, you 
know.” 

“Oh! Ah! Ye-es.” And it began 
to dawn upon my somewhat obfuscated 
intellect that we were to be at York in 
time for the Cathedral service, which 
begins at 10 a.m. It was now half- 
past 6, and we were in Leeds, twenty- 
one miles distant. Under this pressure 1 
did « toomble oop,” and set about my toi- 
let vigorously. 

Fred Peters was a right good fellow, 
half Yankee, half Yorkshire. I believe 
he was born in the good city of Gotham, 
but his dialect was precisely that of the 
Ridings. Adopted at first partly out of 
fun, partly as an aid in business, (at that 
time we New Yorkers were suffering for 
the sins of the Pennsylvania defaulters 
and Mississippi repudiators, and John 
Bull was very shy of us,) this goed 
modification of the vernacular had be- 


come his natural mode of speech, and he 
seldom used any other. We were sworn 
cronies, though in very different lines, 
he being learned in all mysteries of 
broadcloth, I a moderately learned and 
decidedly equestrian Cantab. Business 
had brought him, and pleasure me, to the 
north of England: our temporary head- 
quarters were, as above hinted, at Leeds. 

And now breakfast and other matu- 
tinal operations being successfully com- 
pleted at half-past 7, we were ready to 
start. Our vehicle was one of the 
*« Shem, Ham and Japhet Buggies,” by 
Sidney Smith commemorated. The horse 
was a wiry dark bay, with a hammer 
head, never-resting ears, and no tail to 
signify. There were good points about 
him, but he had an aspect of unmitigated 
rowdiness that strongly reminded me of 
the “ bhoys” on the 3d Avenue. And 
this souvenir of my beloved city moved 
me—no, kept me from moving; for I 
stood contemplating the fiery (and fired) 
steed in ecstasy of admiration. 

«« Handsome horse, that!” said Peters. 

«Never mind, we're not proud.” (A 
Cantab never is, if you will take his word 
for it.) In we jumped; I took the rib- 
bons, of course, and off went rowdy ata 
good round pace. 


FYTTE THE SECOND—(Being Fight the First.) 


* One mile to Tadcaster. How far is 
that from York ?” 

“Two moiles further.” 

“Not so bad that. Eighteen miles 
in—how much, Fred ” 

“One hour and twenty-nine minutes. 
Plenty o’ toime; you'd better pull up a 
little.” 

Singularly enough the horse had come 
to the same conclusion just at that mo- 
ment, for he shaking his head 
with great rapidity, and decreasing the 
velocity of his legs in a corresponding 
ratio until he came toa walk. To this 
we had no objection ; indeed, it was the 
very thing we intended. But after about 
| yards he came to a positive stand- 
still. Even in this we were se to 
acquiesce for a reasonable time, al- 


lowed him sixty full seconds for repose, 
after which I intimated the propriety of 
advancing. But the usual suggestions 
were quite lost upon ouranimal. Whip, 
reins and voice, equally failed to educe 
any symptoms of locomotion. 

« Ovll lead him,” quoth Peters, the 
best natured of men, and out he leaped. 
For some twenty yards the horse conde- 
scended to proceed; then he stood stock- 
stiller than ever. 

**Coom along, old horse! Coom wi’ 

e! (Here the horse backed a trifle.) 
om ! poor fel-low ! Ah! Benson, he’ll 
nayther be driven nor coaxen,” and Fred, 
for once in his life, looked like giving it 
up. For my part I essayed alternately 
every term of endearment and objurga- 
tion, all to no purpose. The brute re- 
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mained obstinately statuesque. As my 
friend, Dr. Whistle of Trinity, might 
have said, “no fortuitous concourse of 
itinerants was ever more deaf to the au- 
thoritative mandate of a policeman” than 
the Yorkshire Rosinante to our persua- 
sions. He could not be induced to 
** move on” at any price. 

** Confound you to all eternity !” I ex- 
claimed at last; and springing up, 1 began 
to flagellate the refractory one in every 
part reachable. «Clear the track, Fred !” 
And he did, in good time for himself, for 
just as I had completed my circuit of cas- 
tigation, the subject of it made a hunter- 
like bolt, tearing away tugs and traces 
as if they were paper, and leaving the 
buggy to its destiny. As I make it a 

rinciple te to stick to the reins, I 
ound myself flying through the air ina 
very erratic curve, the locus of which it 
would require a better analyst than my- 
self to determine. Even in this emer- 
gency, however, [ retained sufficient 

resence of mind to draw one rein hard, 

y which means the horse was landed 
in a road-side gully, before he could d 
me more than three or four leaps, and 
escaped without further injury than a 
slight rent in my tweeds. As for Peters, 
he sat down on a big stone and laughed 
Bay sper 5 

It does not take long to get a horse out 
of aditch. Ihad had hunting experience 
enough to understand those sort of things. 
The next step was to head him towards 
our vehicle, which was no sooner done 
than he started off at a rate that bade fair 
to carry him back to Leeds in less time 
than he had come from it. And now | 
should have been compelled to Jet go the 
reins in self-defence, but lo! in his head- 
long career he caught sight of the bug- 
gy, whereat he brought up all stand- 
ing, shied right round and resumed his 
immobility. Once more I exhausted all 
my powers of persuasion to induce an 
advance, but as to making him move one 
step buggy-ward, you might as well try 
to make a French novelist believe in vir- 
tue and honor, or a Loco-Foco listen to 
reason. Vainly did I ‘“ remonstrate” 
with him more Hibernico, first with the 
butt-end of my whip and afterwards with 
my boots: it was an utterly fruitless ex- 
penditure of leather. 

« Well,” said [ at last, «if Mahomet 
won’t go to the mountain the mountain 
must come to Mahomet ;” so we laid 
hands on the buggy and dragged it bodily 
up to the horse ; then, having tied up the 
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traces Gpwtyérws (which may here be 
translated for the benefit of those not ‘ cu- 
riously learned,’ * with an old suspender”) 
we each took one side of his head and, by 
a great triumph of art, coached bim over 
the remaining mile. And thus we made 
our entry into Tadcaster at 10 a. M., 
Sunday morning. 

Almost every one was at church, and 
we led along our goodly steed nearly five 
minutes, through a not very promising 
street, without discerning, as Pat says, 
* ere a Christian, not aiven a pig, shure.” 
At the end of that time we became aware 
of a large bundle of pots coming down 
upon us at the rate of six miles an hour, 
and as the ambulatory mass of pewter 
drew nigher we distinguished a small 
boy in the centre of it. 

“IT say, boy !” 

« Zurr !” and the pot-boy pulled up in 
about as much time as it would have ta- 
ken a locomotive to perform the same feat. 

« Where does this road go?” 

«Tt goa boath ways, zur, it do.” 

* And that one ?” 

* That doan’t go nowhere, zur.” 

«“H—m—m. Any inn here ?” 

«: Yes, zur, there be the Roizin Zun, 
and the Zwan wi’ one neck, you know, 
and the Zwan wi’ two necks.” 

* And which is the best?” 

“ Whoy, zur, feyther he loikes the 
Zwan wi’ two necks: Oi belongs to the 
Roizin Zun mysel! Vera tap the 
Zun, zur,” 

« Well, which is the way to the Sun ?” 

Memory and imagination are equally 
incompetent to convey an adumbration 
of the bewildering answer we received, 
compared with which the celebrated 
Dutch direction, “ First you must go up 
a high hill, and then downa low hill,” 
&c., was a very model of lucidness. We 
looked dubiously at the boy, the horse, 
and each other. 

** What’s to be done, Peters ?” 

Fred replied by warbling a stave of 
* the Pilot :” 


“Fear not, but troost in Pro-o-o-vidence, 
Where’er thou chawnce to be.” 


* Here’s a penny for you, my lad. Be 
a good boy, and go to church. Come 
up, Bucephalus !” 

Fortes fortuna. After ten minutes 
eccentric perambulation we brought up 
opposite the door of the Rising Sun. 

* Hillo, house! hillo !” 

But the house didn’t feel itself called 
on to answer. 
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« Hillo-o! eer in?” 

«Neigh !” quoth a horse somewhere, 
(not our horse ; he wouldn’t deign to do 
anything of the sort.) 

* Troy ’em again, Benson! Giv ’em 
an [ndian aneeane now ‘” 

So I gave them a pretty imita- 
tion of ons; which had the Aseer effect, 
for there emerged from the stable a pon- 
derous hostler, with a red waistcoat, red 
cravat, red hair and unutterably red 
face. I thought it must be the rising 
sun himself put into knee-breeches for 
the occasion. 










«« Whata glorious cathedral, Fred! and 
what chaunting! It’s a pity we were 
so late.” 

«Oi’m thinking we wur in toime for 
the best of it.” 

“I wish we could import such a 
building our way. Strikes me it would 
benefit our utilitarians a trifle.” 

« Ye may say that, mon.” 

“Tall half-and-half that was at the 
Queen’s Head !” 

« And the cheese not small nayther.” 

« What a nice little horse this is! (we 
were inspired by John Barlycorn, and in 
very - humor with everything.) If 
we only had him to take us all the way 
to Leeds!” 

* Moy heart quails just to think o’ 
droiving that other one.” 

* Well, you must summon up your 
fiftytude, as Pat says, for here’s Tad- 
caster; (ke-ip! pay along pony!) and 
here’s the Rising Sun, as large as life and 
twice as natural. How’s the thorough- 
bred, hostler ?” 

“ He’s doin’ vera well, zur.” 

‘* He must be turning over a new leaf 
then (sotto voce.) And the buggy ?” 

“ All roight, zur.” 

We paid our shot, and bestowed a 
munificent largess on our rubicund friend. 
«« Now, Peters, we must have a division 
of labor, Do you take the whip and 
fll see to the reins.” 

Fred looked as if he thought the divi- 
sion hardly a fair one to himself. Never 
was man more mistaken. Hardly had I 
gathered up the ribbons when our horse, 
always in extremes, like a modern refor- 
mer, dashed off at four minute pace, pull- 
ing in a way that threatened to haul 
me straight over the dash-board. For 
eighteen miles we scarcely spoke a 


FYTTE THE THIRD. 
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«Can we have a horse and chaise 
here to go on to York ?” 

«(), ye be goaing further zur, be ye ?” 

“Yes! Put up that horse and take 
care of him—he’s thorough-bred.” 

“Aw! indeed! Oi should na ha’ 
thought it from the look of him.” And 
the canny Yorkshireman scanned at a ra- 
pid glance the points of our impracticable. 

«Well, he is. A valuable animal 
that. Take good care of him, and mind! 
Don’t you get behind him. He kicks.” 

This was said quite at random, but it 
proved too true in the end. 


word. The state of things seemed too 
good to be true. [ twisted the reins round 
my hand and held well on, giving vent 
to an occasional yell as the pace exhila- 
rated me; Peters smoked a Principe in 
satisfied silence. At the eighteenth mile- 
stone [ began to tremble, fearing that this 
might be the precise amount of which 
our animal was capable. But again we 
were eeably disappointed. On he 
flew with undiminished speed, and mer- 
rily we dashed into Leeds, just as they 
were lighting the lamps. 
‘* Through many a startled suburb 
Thundered his flying feet ; 
He rushed into the goodly town, 
He rushed up the long white”—— 


no, not “ white,” but particularly black 
and dirty street in which the York 
road terminated ; and we auspicated our 
entry by pulverizing a donkey-cart 
which wouldn’t clear the track. Both 
donkeys, so far as our comet-like velo- 
city permitted us to observe, escaped un- 
hurt, but the cart must have been B ave) 
carpentry. ‘Coom out o’ way, Tam- 
my, or thee’ll be run over!” [ felt a 
slight jar ; it was caused by our off hind 
hub knocking oyer a small child, who 
continued a rotary motion for some sec- 
onds, and finally disappeared down a 
peveieg cos Humanity prompted us 
to stop, but you might as well have tried 
to pull up the black horse that carried off 
Lenore. Nor indeed, if feasible, would 
such a proceeding have been safe, for 
when the unmanageable was once stop- 
fete not Horace Greely himself could set 

im goin n. 

The ks pl street down which 
we had been locomoting, crossed at right 
angles a long wide one—the main street 
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of Leeds. On the right, lay the Albion 
Hotel, our quarters ; I had a shrewd sus- 
picion that our steed’s lay on the left. 
- Anticipating a fearful struggle, I gradu- 
ally eased out the nigh rein as we ap- 
proached the critieal corner and tighten- 
ed my pull on the off one corresponding- 
ly. Peters, who saw what was passing 
in my mind, just at the decisive moment, 
seized my wrist with one of his hands 
and the rein with the other; so that our 
combined energies were directing the ve- 
hicle a ‘All this, a hardly 
necessary,” &c., «* passed in a less time,” 
&c., &c., as Mr. James would say. 

“A body acted upon by two forces 
will proceed in a line between them,” 
(vide pote aca Spee ion 
some or other.) Agreeably to this 
foutamened law, horse and b i con- 
tinued .a straight-forward course, which 
there was nothing to prevent their doing 
indefinitely except a few houses. One 

-second more, and we should have 
been in a linen-draper’s shop— when 
as if restored to ial sanity rowdy 
brought up with miraculous suddenness. 
The velocity which had been regularly 
distributed through his limbs, was in- 
stantly t , as by magic, to his 
hind quarters. Elevating his heels to 
an extent that was more amusing to 
those around, than comfortable to those 


The Hack-Horse Wot Wouldnt Go. 
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behind him, he broke one trace and both 
shafts, and entirely dissipated the dash- 
board. ** Factoque hic fine quievet,” like 
Pious Eneas. 

I shied the reins right and left over 
the horse’s neck, and jumped out on 
the causeway (Americanice side-walk.) 

« Where ye goaing ?” quo’ Peters. 

‘« Pm going up to the Albion; you may 
do aa you like.” 

** And leave the horse standing here ?”’ 

In reply, I expressed a wish that the 
animal might stand there as long as was 
convenient to him, and undergo a much 
more unpleasant operation afterwards. 
Having thus relieved my injured feel- 
ings, I was proceeding to crowd ail sail 
for the Albion, when a stout lad came to 
the rescue. 

* Pleaze, zur, Oi 
horse.” 

* Oh, you do know him? weil, I wish 
you iy of your acquaintance.” 

“«« Belongs t’ auld Measter Stoiles, zur. 
Shall Oi tawk him whoam ?” 

“ Yes, take him away, and tell Mr. 
Styles to send in his bill and ——.” It is 
unnecessary to repeat the conclusion of 
the sentence. Persons who are much 
excited sometimes talk inconsiderately. 

« Aw, never fear, zur, t’ auld gentle- 
man ’!] zend *um in fast enough.” 


knows t’ auld 


FYTTE THE FOURTH. 


Next morning between the first egg 
and the second cup of tea, a small docu- 
ment was handed to me. I glanced at 
it, and handed it over to Peters, who 
read as follows : 

Leeds, July 2, 1843. 
—— Benson, Esq., to Ralph Styles, Dr., 
To horse and chaise to York, £1 0 0 


To breakage and damage of 
horse, ‘ge a Tee Se 
£2 10 0 
Received payment.” 


‘¢ Dear droive, rayther !” 

«Wait a minute, Fred, my boy, till 
we see the other side of the ledger. 

aiter! Pen, ink and el 

The stationary was brought. “ What 
be that you’re wroitin’, Carl ” 

“« Read it, Fred ;” and Peters read. 


* Leeds, July 2, 1843. 
Ralph Styles, to Carl Benson, Dr. 
to Surgeon’s bill for 


inflicted by bis horse, £3 3 0 


Per Contra, 
By bill delivered, 210 0 
Balance due Mr. Benson. £013 0 
Rec’d payment.” 


My Pylades looked half a dozen notes 
of interrogation. 1 rose and limped 
across the room. 

«« What is the matter wi’ you ?” 

* Am I very lame, Fred ?” 

“ Awful !” 

“ That'll do then.” I inquired of the 
porter Mr. Styles’ locality, and havin 
ascertained that it was not farther o' 
than a cripple might m to hobble, 
oneal worked my way thither. Ina 
small office sat a large man of the ordi- 
nary Yorkshire type. “ Zurvant, zur,” 

id he, as I entered with an emphatic 
limp, and a ferocious aspect. 

“Are you Mr. Ralph Styles? Be- 
cause, if you are, here’s your bill——and 
here’s mine.” 

“ Aw! you be the chap that had my 
horse yesterday, be you ?” 
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*{ am that unfortunate man. (O-oh! 
my \s r”) 

* Noice job you made of it. T’ horse 
has the heaves.” 

‘“* Has the heaves, has he? I’m glad 
of it, (crescendo,) I hope he’ll get the ae 
and afew more nice little complaints. I 
wish that horse was dead!” And down 
came my fist on the desk, nearly knock- 
ing the inkstand up into Mr. Style’s nose. 
“Q-oh! my leg, again!” and [ stooped 
down to rub the member in question. 

Zure, zur, | hope ye na vera 
mooch hoort.” Styles looked rather 
alarmed. 

**[ am very much hurt; shan’t be able 
to attend to business properly for three 
months, However, I won’t say anything 
about that, but if you don’t pay my doc- 
tor’s bill, 'll have satisfaction of you— 
if there’s any law in the land, that is. 
Pll teach you to give two quiet youn 
gentlemen such a horse as that.” An 
very quiet this young gentleman looked. 

“ Now, zur, Oi wants to do what's faier 
mysel, 1 does, but you caun’t expect me 
in faierness to pay your doctor’s bill. 
But O7’ll tell you what Oi will do. Pay 
me hauf o’ moy bill and we'll be quits.” 

« Ah, you mean to say that you’il take 
off half of your bill, if I take off half of 
mine, which leaves” — 

“Na, Oidid na zay that, zur, Oi'll 
tawk off haut o’ moine and zay nothink 
about yourn, ye know.” 

«“ H—em—em !” I leaned on the desk a 
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few seconds in a thoughtful attitude. «I 
don’t want to go to law about a trifle. 
You mean to say that you'll take off half 
of your bill and receipt it in full, if I say 
nothing about mine ?” 

** Zactly zo, zur.” 

“Here it is then!” and I planked a 
sovereign and two half crowns, while 
Mr. 8. on his part made his original per- 
formance complete by adding to it the 
aoe words “ Ralph Styles.” And never 

two words a more magic effect, for 
no sooner was the exchange made, and 
the important scrap of paper safely 
pocketed, than I cut an exuberant pigeon- 
wing, and followed it up by shooting 
across the little room at one glisade. 

“ It’s astonishing how much better my 
leg feels,” and I let off a few more capers. 
Styles looked on with a very puzzled 
expression. “ Oi doan’t understand this,” 
said he at length, “ pray, zur, be ye hurt, 
or be ye not ?” 

«l’m not hurt,” said I, « thank Provi- 
dence, and no thanks to your horse. But 
let this be a warning to you how you put 
that brute before a Christian again, or 
there’ll be manslaughter some day.” 

The Yorkshireman was utterly dumb- 
founded. My coolness had stumped him 
completely. For at least three minutes 
he gazed at me, open-eyed and open- 
mouthed Then broke forth, spite of 
himself, this most unwilling and mortify- 
ing confession, “ Well, [ be done!” 

And so is Cari Benson. 





MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


Srxce the arrival of Otz But, three 
seasons ago, our city has been favored 
with a continuous succession of distin- 

ished solo players, and their concerts 

ve become one of the chief sources of 
entertainment, and topics of conversation, 
with the most res e portion of our 
pare Tho e fortunate Norseman 
returned, n with spoil, like a 
Viking from a successful expedition, to 
his land of mist and snow, the Taberna- 
cle still resounds with the thunders of 
the “ Lion Pianist,” or echoes to the ar- 
ios of Stvort, or the neat cantabile 


of Burks ; its iltless of carpet, 
knows yet the : pe rich bouquets, 
and its dingy ceiling trembles nightly 


with the roar of enthusiastic — 
Our newspapers, too, discuss the meri 


less easy matter 


of these players, and extol their skill with 
an earnestness displayed on no other 
subject connected with art; and our 
tea-tables and parlors are fertile in opin- 


ions and criticisms respecting \them, of 
the most learned, profound, at the 
same time brilliant, character imaginable. 
Partly, perhaps, from the contagion of 
so much critical conversation, but chiefly 
because the subject seemed one of so 
genera] an interest, we have for some 
time anticipated that it would fall within 
our province to notice it; and, at length, 
pd the last concert of Srvorz, oe 
wn intending to write a critique whi 
should convey, at large, our views of the 
a of these Larenens = bet 
ut, on consideration, this ap a 
than we had supposed, 
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The first principles of the musical art 
are as yet so imperfectly understood 
——s that we could only speak ex 
in questions arising from it, or 
with reference to truths unknown, and, 
to most persons, incomprehensible. We 
have, therefore, concluded to take advan- 
tage of the interest excited by the per- 
formances of OLE Butt, VieuxTEMpPs, 
Srvori, De Meyer, and the rest, and pre- 
sent our readers with an essay on music 
generally, by way of preface to a few ob- 
servations u oapeniaae: Our mode 
of treating the subject will be seen to be 
somewhat novel ; we are not so sanguine 
as to write in the hope of popularizing 
music: we simply wish to clarify the 
minds of those, already, to some extent, 
musicians, by bringing out into stro 
relief, those principles which they fre- 
rate apply without being conscious of 
ir existence, and thus addi a reason 
to their faith. In short, to those who 
will follow us patiently through, we have 
the temerity to promise to develop to 
their apprehension, as we go on, a new 
and clear view of our subject; to lead 
them up, as it were, by a very easy, 
though narrow and overgrown pathway, 
to the summit of a height, whence they 
may survey the whole domain of this 
beautiful art at their leisure. 

1. We begin by announcing this not 
very startling proposition, viz.: There 
is no music ina single sound, whatever 
may be its. quality or character, whether 
it be high or low, soft or loud, pleasing 
or unpleasing tothe ear. That is to say, 
there is no one sound in all the infinite 
variety of nature, which, taken apart and 
by itself, makes music. It follows, or 
rather is included in this, that there is no 
sound used in music, which, heard quite 
separate, and out of all connection with 

ers, would produce music ; it might 
be clear, rich, and of good substance—a 
firm, full, beautiful sound; we might 
trace a resemblance in it to some one 
heard before, and so be affected by it, 
(of which anon) ; but, otherwise, it could 
convey to the mind nothing but the idea 
or image of itself—that pure, sensuous 
impression, by which we should recog- 
nize it if repeated. For instance, let one 
go into a orchestra where the in- 
struments, tuned, are lying around, 
like sleeping spirits, and let him sound 
first a note of a violin, then of a clarionet, 
then of a horn, then of a contrabass; or 
let him sit before a large organ, pull out 
ene stop after another, and sound it 
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“from its lowest note to the top of its 
compass,”—so long as he confines him- 
self to producing one single, continuous 
note at a time, he makes no music. Each 
separate note, when they are thus taken 
one by one, is musical, it is true; but 
certainly is not what we could call, ex- 
cept in the loosest conversational sense of 
the word, “music.” Some of them have 
a very marked and peculiar character— 
for instance, the notes of the trumpet and 
piccolo ; yet they are no more music than 
those highly poetic compound words, 
“ air-shattering” and “ ear-piercing,” cre- 
ated in the glow of the imagination, are 
poetry ; indeed, they bear much the same 
relation to a passage in a symphony, that 
those compounds do to passages in which 
they occur ; there being this difference, 
that the words mean something—they 
express qualities; whereas the sounds 
only paint images of themselves on the 
brain. 

2. The same observations will apply 
to any combinations of single sounds. 
There is no chord or harmony that is mu- 
sic where it is neither preceded nor fol- 
lowed by other sounds or harmonies, and 
is not itself reiterated. Not itself reite- 
rated, we say, as we might have observed 
with respect to single sounds in the last 
paragraph ; for the reiteration of either a 
single sound, or chord, introduces the 
element of rhythm, which, being, as it 
were, the substratum, or frame-work, of 
music, shapes the sound or chord into a 
musical, though monotonous figure. But, 
taken quite alone, chords and harmonies, 
like single sounds, are only qualities, ad- 
jectives, abstract things—meanings, we 
were about to add—to prolong the anal- 
ogy with words, but they mean nothing ; 
they only make ideas. Thus, let any one 

icture to himself a common chord : there 
it is—an idea, indescribable, of fullness 
and completeness, existing in the memo- 
ry, isolated from all expression; fancy 
a seventh added: that is another idea, 
also indescribable, distinct from the for- 
mer, an idea of incompleteness, a sus- 
pense tending to a resolution, upwards or 
downwards, according to the kind of sev- 
enth we fancy. Each of these chords 
exists in the mind of any musician, and 
of most hearers, as well defined as if it 
were a visible body ;—the difference be- 
tween them is as perceivable as that be- 
tween the tones of two voices or instru- 
ments, yet it is totally unlike that, being 
a difference arising from combination, 
and not affected by quality. They may 
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be conceived of apart from pitch: thus 
we say—a chord of the seventh, a com- 
mon chord, etc., using the names in a 
ang sense, as we say—a walk, a 
use. What we intend (to be more 
particular), is, that they are things, of 
which, though we never saw one, and 
cannot touch one, we have heard so many, 
that we can distinguish them without an 
effort, and have given them generic titles. 
The vibrations of air which make them 
_— material, they, the relations of com- 
bi sounds,as well as sounds them- 
selves, are as much objects as waves of 
bq and mae as many varieties, from 
ong swell of o iapasons, to the 
swift pi tuvbuleae see of the full or- 
chestra. 

3. As neither single sounds nor har- 
monies are, by themselves, music, so, 
also, are not, and for the same reason, 
accidental successions of such sounds 
and harmonies; i. e., successions regu- 
lated by no p , and governed by no 
laws—mere solfaing, or sounding what- 
ever notes come first. To take the best 
instance of such succession that we can 
think of, the AZolian Harp: the tones are 
of the sweetest quality, and there is an 
unending flow of perpetually changing 
harmonies, according as the varying force 
of the current of air, in which the instru- 
ment is placed, divides the strings into 
double, triple, or more, vibrating portions ; 
or, at intervals, blows the sound quite 
out, and then lets it steal in from some 
remote quarter, with those perfect cres- 
cendos and “dying falls,” which art can 
only rudely imitate. Yet there is no mu- 
sic, in the strict sense of the word: allis 
confused, wild, indistinct, having neither 
beginning nor ending, the mere sport of 
the airy element, playing among strings 
that answer to its invisible pressure, and 
give back unconscious sighings. Occa- 
sionally, as we listen, we hear scraps of 
broken melodies,—so our fancy beguiles 
us,—little, streaming adagios, that seem 
like dirges for fairy funerals; but, as we 
strive to catch them, the imperfect speak- 
ers will not stay :—all is mere delightful 
incoherence. So, in looking at the clouds 
in a summer afternoon, we see lofty 
mountains c to palaces and castles, 


and cold ice-fields suddenly become warm 
and ruddy, as if they were lakes of molten 
gold; and, as in those Aolic breathings, 
we hear sounds, in quality and shading, 
more perfect than art can make them, so, 
then, we see colors which the pencil of 
Claude could never copy. 
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It is a little remarkable that when so 
much is said respecting “the Music of 
Nature,” we should hear so little of “ the 
Painting of Nature.” For she is just as 
much a painter as she is a musician. 
Under her “ sovereign vital lamp, 


Day, and the sweet approach of even, and 
morn, 


the human face divine,” and all the 
changing glories of the seasons, return 
to us with the returning year, and with 
them also return all their innumerable 
voices ; the whole earth is at the same 
time, in one sense, a great picture galle- 
ry and concert chamber, wherein the eye 
is never tired with seeing, or the ear 
with hearing, and, in another sense, it is 
neither, for it furnishes us with no ideal 
picture or musical piece. True, the water 
is a mirror, we find sometimes impressions 
of fern leaves on rocks, the dry branches 
of forest trees, as they creak in the wind, 
not seldom give out notes that, like those 
of the Eolian harp, might be phrases in 
tunes ; but we have no landscapes, car- 
toons, a? gage or oratorios. 

It would be thought a curious notion 
if some writer on painting were to set to 
work to collect specimens of all the fos- 
sil impressions, all the rare devices that 
iron paints the minerals with, all the frost 
pictures on windows, and every such 
work of Nature’s pencil, not forgetting 
the stone in the British Museum which 
shows in its fracture a perfect likeness of 
Chaucer, and have them all engraved in 
a book, with resemblant leaves, trees, co- 
lors, portraits, and the like, selected from 
the works of the great masters of paint- 
ing, for the purpose of showing how they 
copied nature, and in what way the art of 
painting might be said to be founded in 
nature; yet this has been attempted in 
music, in the book entitled, “ The Music 
of Nature ;” and such is the general in- 
distinctness of the se ideas of 
music, in this country at least, that 
though the book has been more popular 
than almost any other relating to music 
that we can think of, being very readable, 
notwithstanding its manifest inferiority 
in every respect, no one has ever thought 
of laughing at the absurdity of its de- 
sign. 
it is in the hope of substituting some 
more clear views in the place of this in- 
distinctness, which we should perhaps 
err in attributing more to Mr. Gardiner’s 
book than to the natural aversion of the 
human mind to reflection, that we have 
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undertaken the present discussion. As 
we read the lives of the great composers 
and study their immortal works, we find in 
their notions of their art no misapprehen- 
sion nor any such indistinctness, and we 
cannot but think that the first purpose of 
one who writes, ever so little upon music, 
now, should be to spread a knowl of 
the ee eee ond of it, and to clarify the 
minds of that large portion of our public 
who take in musical studies, so 
that they shall know what is the true office 
of music, and what to admire in it, without 
pea ps ww by that easily besetting sin, 
in matters of taste, of affectation. 
But this is digressing. 

4. We must be careful to distinguish 
also the impressions we receive from 
music per se, from those which are the 
effect of association of ideas. Not only 
single sounds, chords, and incoherent or 
accidental successions of them become 
linked, in our memories, with other im- 
pressions, but true musical forms also, 
and these last the more frequenily, 
since they are more striking than other 
sounds, and less easily forgotten. And 
these ideas of sounds and forms are 
commingled with other ideas in all sorts 
of incongruous ways, so that by such as- 
sociations lose entirely their original 
character, and become merely mediums, 
through which we may be reminded of 
almost anything. 

If a bird that had been taught to sing 
a piece of-an air should happily get free, 
and afterwards hear the air whistled by 
some boy, rambling through the woods, 
we at once conceive, knowing how we 
ourselves should be affected, that though 
the air might be one of reat roan 
pipes ever heard, it would not sound 
very to him; whereas, if he 
should by chance hear, through his 
wires,any of the wild or melancholy cries 
of the forest, where he once flew about 
in freedom, we can easily fancy they 
would seem to him delightful music, and 
the contrast of his former situation, in 
which he minded only his own amuse- 
ment, with his present one, he being 
now kept imprisoned to amuse other peo- 
ple, would render him exceedingly down- 
cast in his mind, and quite unhappy. 


‘There is in souls a sympathy with 
sounds, 

And as the mind is pitched the ear is 
_ pleased 

With melting airs or martial, brisk or 
grave ; 
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Some chord, in unison with what we hear, 

Is touched within us, and the heart re- 
plies. 

How soft the music of those village bells, 

Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 

Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on! 

With easy force it opens all the cells 

Where memory slept. Wherever I have 
heard 

A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 

Such comprehensive views the spirit 


es, 
That in a few short moments I retrace 
(As in a map the voyager his course) 
The windings of my way through many 
years.”— The Task. 

A good instance of the power of asso- 
ciation where musicial i are con- 
cerned, occurs to us, all the circumstan- 
ces ‘of which happen to lie within our 
own knowledge. Our friend Q., while at 
college in a neighboring city, one sum- 
mer caught a cold in swimming, which 
brought on an abcessin his ear. He ap- 
plied leeches, warm water, &c., to no 
purpose ; the pain increased, drove away 
sleep in spite of laudanum, which only 
makes him more wakeful ; finally, after 
a week the most ishing he ever ex- 
perienced, and when “ had begun to have 
suicidal suggestions, the imposthume 
reached its culminating point, and he 
was relieved. While the crisis was ap- 
P ing, and he was suffering such 
intolerable agony, the pitch of the afflict- 
ed ear ually rose nearly half a note 
above of its fellow, producing at 
every noise, the most horrible jar and 
discord in his head. Just at this time a 
military company from Boston came to 
the city, with the Brass Band, then new- 
ly formed, in full numbers ; our friend 
would hear it spite of the pain and the 
discord, and the consequence was, such 
an uproar as has given him a prejudice 
against all brass bands ever since. He 
remembers distinctly the tune they play- 
ed, an air from the opening chorus in 
Sonnambula; even to this day he hears 
it in two senses; if he thinks of the 
band, it disgusts him, if he forces himself 
to consider it as of itself, it is pretty 
and lively, and he likes it, but not so 
much as he does many others. This 
tune is also connected in his memory 
with the novel of Sir Andrew Wylie, 
which yey to read at that pene, oe p 
opiate ; they recriprocally remind him o: 
each other; the novel he can never see 
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the back of without a shudder, and has 
never been able to read any of the writ- 
ings of Galt from that hour—but this in- 
ability he does not attribute wholly to the 
effect of that one disagreeable associa- 
tion. 

In this instance the cause of the inter- 
twining of the ideas was too painful an 
incident to be forgotten; but in a hun- 
dred thousand instances in every one’s 
experience, the direct cause was, per- 
haps, never observed, perhaps not remem- 
bered ; at all events, nothing remains but 
vague impressions of states of feeling 
which we must, at some time, have 
passed through, and which have ti 
the i s of sounds with their color. 
Educated as most of us have been, with 
only the lowest and most trivial forms of 
music, such as psalm tunes, dances, old- 
fashioned songs, associated in our minds 
with all the experiences of life, nothing 
but a long study of better models can so 
disenchant us that we shall attain toa 
relish of the art in its simple purity. And 
this study we must undertake in a child- 
like spirit, not perversely persisting, as 
many do, in following our own taste, but 
strivi tron sarin pa love what the 
world acknowledged to be best in 
music, in order that we may by and by 
oa it e be so of ourselves. — —_ 

we hear persons, susceptible to 
sweet influences of the art, resolutely 
determining to know no more of it than 
they happen to know already. “We do 
not want your scientific music,” they 
say, “but give us a simple, natural air, 
and we like it.” - And then, in most 
cases, they instance some Scottish air, 
that is neither simple nor natural, but 
rude, uncouth, and hence striking ; and, 
therefore, and from having been heard 
from childhood, or under agreeable cir- 
cumstances, in the parlor or concert- 
room, remembered with pleasure. With 
these infallible critics, all attempt to 
enlarge their sphere of enjoyment is 
vain; the ls of instruction are not to 
be w: on them; they know what 
they know, and are content to know no 
Revinp banahanteghal goed easter este 
ving music to 

gin to understand it, are almost ashamed 
to find themselves still liking so many 
old familiar tunes, which they know to 
be without merit, and are exposed to the 
temptation of ing not to like them— 
which is dangerous. , our remarks 

ing the effect of association may 
assist ; may see that it is no re- 
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proach to their good taste to have pet 
airs which may sometimes be pleas- 
ed to hear, yet ger to be, as music, 
poor stuff; that they may enjoy Handel 
in an oratorio or Beethoven in a sym- 
phony, and at the same time be pleased 
with Araby’s or the Wrecker’s Daughter, 
or “ I dreamt that I dwelt,” or any trifles 
the reader’s memory will suggest. 

5. Whether we were created with in- 
nate ideas respecting music, — 
with us from some other sphere, so 
we understand it at once, and can, from 
the earliest moment that the soul per- 
ceives, distinguish lively from sad, gentle 
from bold, and the like; or whether our 
power to understand it is born of asso- 
ciation and experience, it is not worth 
our while to inquire. The latter is the 
most convenient hypothesis, though there 
are some minds like Mozart’s, for exam- 
ple, which seem gifted with intuitive 
perceptions, and, on the other hand, if 
there be any innate ideas they must cer- 
tainly be — much modified by associa- 
tion, for the Chinese ear is pleased with 
what to ours is intolerable dissonance, 
and there are differences, less marked, 
but still very plain, between the national 
musics of ost any two countries, 
where one is not, as in this case, semi- 
barbarous. All the different varieties of 
national melody, it may be observed, are 
so many tributaries, some torrent-like, 
gushing from mountains, others of a 


motion, ing up in P q 
t all flowing to te anda channel 
of the musical art. So in painting, each 
nation almost, has its school, and in poet- 
ry, each has its peculiar national style, 
but each of these arts forms, or in a cer- 
tain wider sense, all arts combined, form 
one broad river down which flow the 
rich thoughts of the great universal ge- 


niuses of all ages—Homer, Dante, Shak- 
speare, Milton ; Michael Angelo, Titian, 
phael, Rembrandt; H 1, Haydn, 


Mozart, Beethoven—and a thousand 
other illustrious names. It is these who 
direct the current, and make each art 
what it is. 

“ And what is the direction of the 
musical current?” the reader will be 
ready to ask. ‘“ What is the true office 
and purport of the art which the t 
composers have thus directed? In brief, 
what is music ? 

We answer, it is that art by which the 
soul is lifted above its ordinary life into 
an ideal world, where it can express fan- 
cies, passions, and emotions, peculiar to 
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that world, thro beautiful figures, 
symmetrical oo and succes- 
sions, perceivable only by the ear. Some 
have derived this art from cries of pas- 
sion, the instructive utterance of joy, 
grief, and the like; of man and his co- 
animals; but for our own part, though 
we are not able to solve the mystery of 
its origin, we cannot think it was so 
narrow. We prefer to consider it as 
having its origin simply in the perce 
tion of the beautiful and sublime in sound. 
Resemblances may be traced in musical 
to cries of passion, but they do 

not affect the hearer as such, when the 
whole of the music is listened to; they 
are on another plane—in the ideal world 
of sound—a world whose first law is or- 
der, and where no natural sounds can be 
admitted without being translated—* suf- 
fering a sound change”—by which their 
substance becomes totally different, like 
the body of Ferdinand’s father : 

** Of his bones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange.” 
Or to make another comparison: Fancy 
we are looking (the reader and our- 
selves) over a wide plain, covered with an 
innumerable undisciplined rabble, movi 
to and fro in all directions, and clad in 
sorts of gaudy colors. Presently there 
comes a man in a wig, who makes cer- 
tain magical motions with his fingers, 
and out of the midst of this confusion 
and disorder there starts up a grave ma- 
jestical dance, which is a in up by set 
after set, till it seems as if the whole 
plain were crystalizing into beautiful 
moving figures—cycles and epicyles—of 
harmoniously-colored dresses, in which 
the form of the first dance is always pre- 
dominant, and of such peculiar regularity 
and resoluteness in its motion, that we 
cannot help admiring and being stirred 
by it. ‘This, now, is somewhat the way 
in which natural sounds are used in mu- 
sic, and the scene may serve to repre- 
sent Handel composing a fugue. 
individual sounds become, under his 
touch, of no consequence but as units in 
his combinations ; it is these combina- 
tions alone that affect us—the creations 
of the composer’s mind. The man in 
the red coat there, who was before so 
conspicuous for his color and height, 
(we will call him C on the fourth string 
of the viclin—he was a tall fellow in 
Handel’s day, though there are in ours 
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many above him,) is now merely a mem- 
ber of a set, and quite another being ; 
but if we fix our eye on him or any other 
one, we shall lose the main purpose of 
the whole, which is to carry th and 
make us feel the grandeur of the dance. 

In fine, music is the natural song of 
man. All the voices of nature are but so 
many manifestations of the Infinite Pre- 
sence. It is “the voice of the Lord 
which is upon the waters,” “the voice 
of the Lord which shaketh the wilder- 
ness ;” man alone may praise Him “ with 
the — and harp, with the timbrel 
and , with — instruments and 
or, For as all living things, of 
whatsoever sort, utter each their separate 
songs, so may we conceive that the im- 
mortal soul, by its creative power, and in 
virtue of its authority to “subdue the 
earth,” fashioning to itself anew, and re- 
moulding, as if it were clay, the quality 
of sound, creates an utterance for the 
motions of its Diviner nature. © This it 
does, not by imitating nature in her par- 
ticular manifestations, not by copying 
cries of passion, or the notes of birds, but 
by penetrating into her arcana, and using 
her general laws; finding out how sounds 
are made, and all their various relations 
and effects, and availing itself of all such 
discoveries to transport itself to a region 
where it may expatiate, free from “ this 
par yay men of decay.” 

6. The question how far, and in what 
way, music may imitate natural sounds 

objects, md one of the nicest the art 

sents ; is a int respectin 
Phich the uiidateniel aie: almost ‘eeriaia 
to hold erroneous opinions. The author 
of the Life of Haydn observes that, “ in 
music the best physical imitation is, per- 
haps, that which only just indicates its 
object; which shows it to us — 
a veil, and abstains from scrupulously 
representing nature as she is.” This is 
very true ; but it may be questioned whe- 
ther we should give the name of imita- 
tion to that which is at best but a remote 
reminding of nature. Perhaps it would 
be a clearer way of stating the matter to 
say, that the imitation of natural sounds 
and objects is admissible in music, on 
the same principle that admits the intro- 
duction of emblematical or allegorical 
figures into painting ; for as that is mak- 
ing painting approach the line between 
it and poetry, so this copying sounds— 
which are, as we observed, thin is 
putting upon music an office like of 
painting. 
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In the sense —— understood by 


superficial writers on the subject, there 
is not, and cannot be, such a thing as 
descriptive music. That is to say, mu- 
sic can never describe objects, motions 
causing sound, or certainly never sounds 
themselves, so that we shall see them. 
The contrabass, in the Creation, ma 
flourish as much as it pleases, but it wi 
never make us behold the tail of a le- 
viathan lashing “the foaming wave,” 
nor even convey to our apprehension an 
abstract impression of leviathans’ tails 
lashing water; and critics, of Mr. Gar- 
diner’s calibre, may flourish in books and 
newspapers, on this side of the water or 
the other, and they never can make us 
see such things through music. When 
we hear the Creation we see no levia- 
thans, no “ tawny lions,” nor “ ee 
rs ;” we listen to beautiful, graceful, 
= fresh and sparkling melody, and 
simple yet rich and various instrumenta- 
tion; we observe = — oy 
passages, the “ gently sloping hills,” the 
rain, the generous steed, the sheep, etc., 
and admire the master’s ingenu- 
— that is all. re ab piepae ee 
sted the subject wis to 
ane the croaking of the frogs ; we wish 
5 had, that we might have seen one 
more resource of his inexhaustible inven- 
tion; they would have croaked very 
sweetly, no doubt, and in such a way that 
it would have been pleasant to hear them, 
but very little like their living prototypes. 
In Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony we 
have this sort of ingenuity displayed in 
conjunction with a far deeper more 
suggestive music than Haydn’s. This 
piece is an example of what is styled 
another kind of description, viz: that 
which describes—not sounds or objects— 
but particular hues of feeli The first 
movement is inscribed, “ this movement 
expresses the pleasure felt on going into 
the country.” And in truth, it is 
pe as going into the country,to hear 
it, for it is at once melti invigo- 
rating ; joyful, yet also full of “the me- 
mory of joys that are past ;” it harmonizes 
with the inscription admirably, or indeed 
goes beyond it, being rather “ Pellico go- 
ing out of prison” than merely an ex- 
cursion to the country; yet is it not 
accurate to call it descriptive, since it 
describes nothing. It would still be all 
that it is, (as pure music,) would still 
take the imagination and carry it through 
that phase of affecting beauty, as well 
without a title as it does with, Soof the 


second movement, which, however, con- 
tains direct imitation, or emblems, the 
songs of the nightingale, cuckoo, and 
quail. The first part of the third move- 
ment, or scherzo, is truly descriptive, in 
the common sense of the word, it being 
evident what it means, (or rather,which is 
the only way music can describe in, bein 
itself its own meaning.) It is inseribed, 
“the gaiety of the country people,” and 
contains the essence of all the old contra- 
dances and jigs that ever were heard, 
compressed into a few symphonic forms ; 
a display of downright vigorous hilarity 
that is quite irresistible as well as unmis- 
takable. We feel positive res ting 
this, for not knowing which symphony it 
was when we first heard it at a rehearsal 
given one evening several yearr ; 
we supposed it to be the one which de- 
scribes a battle ; the inhabitants of a city 
were enjoying themselves in dancing and 
revelry, we thought, in fancied security, 
as on the night of Belshazzar’s Feast; 
suddenly the ag oe approaches—this 
we took to be the hostile army breaking 
down the walls, and so on—not hitting 
the author’s explanation anywhere but in 
this scherzo, which is, indeed, the best 
subject for descriptive music we can con- 
ceive of. 

Upon the whole, we are disposed to 
regard this, to give it its most appropriate 
name, emblematic quality in music, as 
one of those decorations of the art which 
help to make it universal. Like in 
nious rhymes or making the sound echo 
the sense, in poetry, it is a thing which 
is only a true beauty where it introduces 
itself unstudiedly ; otherwise it is an or- 
nament that may afford pleasure to capa- 
cities in which the intellectual predomi- 
nates, but will never be a favorite with 
the imaginative. The descriptive over- 
tures of Mendelsohn are novel and won- 
derful productions in their way—full of 
dreaminess and rich and deep thoughts, 
but for pure music, we had rather have 
the third fugue of Bach, in the list of 
five which Mozart most admired, (see his 
recently published life, page 204,) than 
— “~ pe with pleasure 
to all those tw nightingale so 
of Handel, but there is ee ee te Theo- 
dora, “ Angels ever bright and fair,” 
which is more full eB ey than an 
can be with imitative added. We 


like those songs of Schubert, the “ Erl 
Konig” and “Gretchen Spinrade,” not 
because the accompaniments stand for 
the galloping of a horse, and the noise of 
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a spinning-wheel, but because the songs 


are enough in other respects to sus- 
= eee iments. The Battle 
of Prague and Storm Rondo we dis- 


like, not because they are not well 
enough, for aught we can see, as imita- 
tions, but because—we are tired of them. 
Such pieces as the Pastoral Symphony, 
Nig me eee Of Mondeleoes : 
ight’s " seem 
aedgned to occupy a middle 
between pure music and vocal music. 
They attempt to describe certain concrete 
states of feeling, (not abstract musical 
phases of the mind,) assisted by their 
titles, which direct the fancy like words 
in songs. We confess we are not, as 
yet, able to satisfy ourselves how far the 
idea, upon which they are written, is 
compatible with the true philosophy of 
the art. Wedistrust our ability to judge 
rightly of such pieces ; our gad is too 
impressible, too willing to follow the 
slightest hint; yet if we were to hear a 
Rossini overture, or a florid violin solo, 
such as the public are best pleased with; 
or a piano solo in the modern German 
and French style, full of pampered affec- 
tation—musical Werterism—though its 
title might be ever so fanciful, we think 
we should not be liable to be led astray 
by it. In painting, if an artist makes a 
cture and writes under it “this is a 
Bear,” every one can see whether it is a 
bear or not; but if a composer writes a 
piece and entitles it, “ feelings on seeing 
a bear,” most people will pronounce that 
it does — those feelings, because 
while they listen they will be constantly 
on the look-out and fancying how they 
should feel if they saw a bear, and thus 
will connect the music with their fancies. 
Another thing which helps to show how 
easy it is to be deceived as to the merit 
of music as descriptive, is the great dif- 
ference between ing vocal music 
without the words and papel es We 
have piano arrangements of Figaro en- 
tioned tho prinel 1 pieces in Don Juan 
and Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, all 
of them without words. Many of the 
airs, pieces, finales, etc., we 
know were intended, originally, with the 
words, to have a cémic effect ; but in the 
dress, or rather undress, in which we 
them, they are only pure, beauti- 
Fl music ; “ Non piu” isa spirited march, 
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“ Voi che,” and “ Deh Si. ” exquisite 
andantes. Weadmire as they are ; 


but if we could hear them in langu 
that we could readily understand, on the 
stage, we should, we are sure, experience 


‘a new pleasure, from perceiving them 


ina ee combination “— at ~7 
poetry, stage situation. e sho 

then hear them as the composers in- 
tended them to be heard, not as pure, 
abstract music, but as music harmonizing 
with the meaning of words, which direct 
the fancy either by simple descriptions, 
or the indication of certain hues of feel- 


ing into icular channels ; that is to 
say, we hear them as music unit- 
ed with ,» in what we think we 


have very justly compared to a chemical 
combination, only here the elements unite 
in all proportions, (from parlando recita- 
tive, to those pieces where the words 
cease to be of any consequence) and form 
a new compound—vocal music. Now, 
whether music ought to be combined 
with the fancy when the latter is, to fol- 
low our comparison, in a gaseous state— 
not condensed into words, but only awa- 
kened by a brief inscription—as we ob- 
served above, we are not able to sati 
ourselves. If it had been felt to be legi- 
timate by the great instrumental com- 
posers, we think they would have used it 
oftener ; and on the other hand, the very 
compositions we have instanced do, we 
seem so admirably fitted to their 
inscriptions as almost to set the ques- 
tion at rest. But, considering what a 
common artifice of quackery this inseri- 
bing music has become—in this country, 
at least—and that it is so liable, as to 
seem almost designed, to lead hearers 
into affectation ; and moreover, consider- 
ing how few have succeeded in it, we 
rea ane think it should be attempted 
only the very greatest composers. 
And, for the caanantedee, we are, on the 
whole, rather of opinion that the best in- 
terests of the art require the line between 
vocal and instrumental music to be kept 
_— distinct.* Let the former be the 
it of the marriage of music to immor- 
tal verse, and become the language of 
high aspirations, tender passions, and 
icate or strong emotions—the loveliest 
art in the world; but let the latter re- 
main, under the old forms and titles, in 
the abstract and ideal regions of sound, 





* In those pieces where the words are of no consequence, as in bravura or Italian singing, 
instrumental. 


the vocal goes too far into the territory of the i 
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incapable of describing anything trans- 
latable into speech—the art of all others 
the most abstruse,the most refined—rurE 
RAPTURE. 

7. The necessity of time and rhythm in 
music is so obvious that we need remark 
upon it but briefly.. We cannot conceive 
of sounds flowing without some sort of 
rhythm, and if the rhythmical figures have 
not some harmonious relation to each 
other, we are unable to hold the succes- 
sion and it soon loses all coherence. 
If a musical composition were a mere 
imitation of natural noises, (like a thea- 
trical thunder-storm, with cries of passion 
behind the scenes.) neither regular rhythm 
nor time would be necessary, but as it is 
an imagined passing of the mind through 
sound, it needs these qualities to give it 
body and symmetry. 

The classic writings of the great mas- 
ters are as remarkable for the perfec- 
tion of their forms as for the purity and 
power of their expressions. Take any 
slow air of Handel’s, “But thou didst 
not leave,” for instance, abounding in 
imitations, (using the word this time in 
its technical sense.) and how perfectly 
regularis its chain—how deep beneath and 
immovable its time! The figures revolve 
as if, to make a hazardous comparison, 
they were embossed on the rim of some 
great wheel, one after another coming 
up and going down, with a fixedness of 
rate which it seems as though nothing 
could hasten or retard. 

But to pursue this interesting branch 
of our subject, even if we had space, 
would interfere with the main purpose 
of our article, and we therefore leave it, 
with but one observation, which is this : 
As music is written in sentences, or 
rather in symmetrical figures, and this, 
whether its current of melody, or expres- 
sion, flows in one part or many, and as 
each of these figures, besides having a 
meaning of its own, helps, or should 
help, ¢ along the action, it is impossi- 
ble to understand thoroughly a piece of 
music until we are able to distinguish 
these minute subdivisions as they pass 
over in their order, though we may obtain 
adim outline of a very striking composi- 
tion, the overture to the Zauberflote, for 
example, (a rather “striking composi- 
tion,”) without; indeed, the process of 
comprehending such a piece as that, 
seems to be analytic, proceeding from the 
vast to the minute, from the whole to its 
several parts. 

But in the most fashionable solos of 
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those heard at our concerts, the figures 
are too studiedly oufre, to pass easily 
across the auricular speculum ; and gen- 
erally, it would seem that no such thing 
as unity or entireness is attempted, such 
— a for the most part merely 
oose, disorderly siringings together of 
extremely weak melodies, and the most 
showy difficulties. The whole object 
and aim of such compositions is to sur- 
prise the ear by effective contrasts, and 
afford the performer an opportunity for 
displaying novel feats of skill. 

This remark will apply, and none too 
generally or too severely, to the whole 
range of modern solo music, but espe- 
cially to the compositions of those per- 
formers who have visited our cities in 
the last few years, such as, (to take 
the most eminent of them) Vieuxtemps, 
Ole Bull, De Meyer, and Sivori. And 


‘here we propose to step aside from the 


current of the general discussion, to 
which we have thus far confined our- 
selves, and conclude our article by some 
observations upon the merits of these 
players. We doso rather that our arti- 
cle may have an immediate and practical 
bearing, than because the path of thought 
we have been walking in, leads naturally 
in that direction. Hitherto we have been 
endeavoring to define music, by follow- 
ing out some of the most necessary dis- 
tinctions which surround it, and clearing 
up some of its most obvious principles ; 
thus we began by showing that it con- 
sists not in irregular successions of 
sounds ; then we endeavored to show that 
it had an expression of its own, inde- 
pendent of association, though often 
modified by it; thirdly, that it does not 
admit of direct imitations of natural 
sounds, and in what sense only it may 
be styled descriptive ; and lastly, that it 
must of necessity possess a regular 
structure. It was our intention to have 
remarked upon various other points—the 
use of instruments, and others—but we 
fear that our readers are already wearied 
by our abstractions, and we therefore 
leave them and descend to the common 
road of the particular and actual. 
Lrorotp MEveER we consider de- 
cidedly the greatest performer on any in- 
strument whom we have ever heard. 
He seems to us to have conquered all the 
difficulties of performance, so that he can 
use them by mere effort of the will, with 
instinctive ease, as if he had been cre- 
ated with absolute dominion over all that 
part of creation. The piano under his 
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touch is all obedience ; whenever he drops 
his fingers, whether in rapid and delicate 
runs, or in full chords at both ends of the 
key-board, they never miss their aim, and 
they are always completely under his 
control, In temperament he is a miracle 
of boyish health and spirits, and they 
shine out in all his playing ; his expres- 
sion is not much exaggerated—not fan- 
tastically so, we mean; he lays on the 
colors pretty thickly, it is true; but still in 
a downright fashion, that is, he plays loud 
or soft, and retards or accelerates, where 
the melody naturally requires it, and does 
not reverse everything for effect,as Ole 
Bull would. His music exhibits the same 
qualities ; it is effective, showy, difficult, 
and all that, ina natural way ; it is never 
deep or affecting, but always clear, free, 
novel, daring, regular enough in struc- 
ture, and just fit to be played on a piano 
at an evening party. 

Vieuxtemps we should rank next to 
De Meyer, and considering the greater 
difficulties uf the violin, perhaps we 
ought to place him first. But he did not 
succeed well here, either because he 
came at a wrong time, or did not judi- 
ciously direct his puffing; or because 
our public could not appreciate him ; or 
most probably from all these reasons 
zombined. As we remember his playing, 
it seems to us to have had most of the 
excellencies of violin performance in 
higher perfection than any other artist’s 
we have ever heard ; his intonation and 
bowing, were not merely perfect, but con- 
siderably beyond the point where we had 
before supposed perfection to have re- 
sided ; and his ease, his artist-like style, 
so pure and gentlemanly; we shall not 
soon hear their like again. His composi- 
tions, too, though in the modern style, 
and in this least poetical sort of music, 
concertos, and brilliant fantasies, yet 
showed the well-educated musician ; his 
themes had some food in them, and they 
were wrought into an intelligible conse- 
cution. His capriccio, so beautifully 

ayed by Mr. Burke, at the Tabernacle, 

October, was in reality a more regu- 
lar piece than one of Sivori’s, dignitied 
by the name of concerto, which that per- 
former played, a few evenings after, at 
the same place. If he had a defect, it 
was one in a quality in which he ex- 
celled all our other solo violinists, and 
therefore we ought not to look upon it as 
a defect, but merely as the point where- 
in he failed of absolute perfection. His 
tone, though fuller and richer by far than 
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either Ole Bull’s or Sivori’s, was yet a 
modern tone. Now, to our apprehension, 
all that could be added to his perfect ex- 
ecution and intonation, would be the tone 
of some of the players of the last age, 
(judging by what we have read of them 
of course,) or that of the solid Spohr 
school. But tone and execution antag- 
onize each other; it is hard to excel in 
both ; the German violinists, while they ac- 
quire a tone, become stiff in execu- 
tion, and the modern French players, in 
ene their harmonics and their other 

Youlerie, become thready and wanting 
in strength towards the point of the bow. 
Vieuxtemps had a splendid tone, per se, 
yet if his tone could have borne the same 
relation to his execution that the tone of 
the old players did to theirs, what a mas- 
ter he would be! As it is, he is the 
greatest violinist we ever heard. 

Srvori and Ote But are both great 
violinists ; but the first is the best, because 
he has the best tone, is less vulgar, and 
can do more tricks that the other cannot 
do, than the other can do that he cannot. 
Ole Bull’s harmonics are purer, but his 
intonation was never so precise ; Sivori 
is too refined, and too little of a genius, 
ever to please the unmusical public, 
though he can astonish them. Ole Bull 
never could rise above the vulgar; all 
his playing was full of that carratere which 
hits the popular taste in the white. As 
regards .composition—which of the two 
could put together the worst trash, it is 
not easy to decide; but allow the author 
of “ Niagara,” the “ Solitude of the Prai- 
rie,” and the “ Memory of Washington,” 
to prefix titles to his pieces, and we should 
be willing to venture odds on him against 
all comers. Sivori, at the date of this 
writing, has not appeared as a great ori- 
ginal descriptive composer ; we hope he 
will not: but there is no prophesying 
what he may do before this reaches our 
readers. 

But, if the compositions of these play- 
ers are so trashy as we represent them— 
so wanting in clear, deep, affecting, mu- 
sical thoughts—and so wholly constructed 
for mere show, why is it that these play- 
ers are so successful with the publiog 
We answer—in the first place, because 
that which is merely showy, pleases un- 
educited hearers best. There is a gen- 
eral disposition, with such, to look for 
something else in music (and the 
same is true in other arts) than what le- 
gitimately belongs to it. ‘The only pieces 
that a large portion of those who crowd 
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our concert rooms really understand, are 
simple couplets, marches, dances, Scotch 
airs, psalm tunes, &c.; they cannot fol- 
low even an overture through, and take 
it inas a whole ;—much less a florid 
solo, where the rapidity of the execution, 
or the novelty of strange effects, is per- 
petually bewildering them. ‘They only 
desire to be kept on the alert, and have 
their wonder continually gratified by new 
exhibitions of skill—a harmless desire, 
certainly, but one which must not be 
supposed to be identical with a true relish 
and affection for music. 

Secondly—these show players have it 
all in their own way before an audience. 
‘The sympathies, direct and reflex, are all 
in their favor. How many tender 
hearts were vanquished by the tall and 
handsome Norwegian, with his tight- 
waisted coat and innocent smile, at every 
concert, before he drew his bow 2? What 
a fascinating little hero is Sivori? And 
the boy-faced “ Lion,”’—how many con- 
quests are the trophies of the shaggy 
mane that adorns his upper lip? Even 
with the less susceptible sex, these sym- 
pathies operate to an extent sufficient to 
account for all the enthusiasm that ever 
effervesced within the walls of the Tab- 
ernacle. It is but natural. Leon Ja- 
VELLI has the benefit of the same amiable 
weakness of humanity: many a heart 
beats quicker when he prances out upon 
his dangerous “ funambulatory track.” 
If there was even one in all the thousands 
of spectators that have witnessed his ex- 
ploits, who would have wished to see him 
fail in one of them, it must have been 
some envious rival. Just so it is with 
these musical dancers upon one string ; 
and so it is with all who stand out alone 
before large audiences. Wherever there 
is difficulty to be overcome, we cannot 
help sympathizing with him who is to be 
the overcomer; aiding him with our in- 
terest, and sharing in his pride of suc- 
cess. We are not quarreling with this 


natural feeling ; on the contrary, we re- - 


gard it as one of the most happy disposi- 
tions of our nature—a development of 
the social kindliness that binds man 
toman, and holds the world together. 
We only would that its operation should 
not be mistaken for the effect of good 
music; and so the most delightful art 
vouchsafed to man—that art ordained to 
refresh his mind 


* After his studies or his usual pain”— 


be covered up and concealed from the 


view of many, who might, if rightly di- ~ 


rected, come to understand and !ove it. 
We are content that show players, of all 
sorts, should be successful, and make 
money ; the path of success, in music, is 
not so easy a one to travel, as to lead us 
to fear it will ever be crowded. How 
many long years of his boyhood must the 
scales have been before the eyes of a 
De Meyer? And with how much more 
patience must a great master of the violin 
devote his days and nights to practice 
those nerve-tearing octaves, and those 
thousand varieties and combinations of 
bowing? To play the violin like such a 
master, we conceive to be the highest 
achievement of mechanical skill to which 
man can attain, and we are sure we are 
not disposed to find fault with any man 
for ane attained it—only, let skill be 
always distinguished from music, the 
great player from the great artist, and we 
shall be quite content. 

8. Fivatiy, we would heartily recom- 
mend the study of this divine art to all 
who have hitherto neglected it: to the 
young, as singers or performers; to the 
old, as hearers ; for, though there is such 
a thing as being too old to acquire skill 
in music, it is never too late, if one so 
desires, to begin to understand it. And 
we would recomniend every one who 
would at all perfect himself in musical 
study, not at first to follow his own taste, 
but to accustom himself to the best mod- 
els ; they will form his taste anew, and 
constantly enlarge his sphere of appre- 
hension, so that his knowledge and love 
of the art will grow with his growth, will 
create for his imagination, as it were, a 
spacious country residence, like the plea- 
sure dome in Xanadu, with lofty halls, 
libraries, gardens, noble prospects, and 
shady retreats, whither this vital essence 
of the soul may steal away at whiles from 
the cares of life, and gather fresh strength 
to carry him through all his ne 
labors and undertakings. For it is 
most certain that the proper study of mu- 
sic does especially strengthen that vis 
occulia of the mind, that ability of ab- 
stracting and concentrating the faculties, 
which is essential to prolonged and suc- 
cessful endeavor, in any kind of employ- 
ment. It trains the intellectual powers, 
also, to habits of order and obedience ; 
and, moreover—which is its peculiar and 
most excellent effect—it keeps the door of 
the heart open to all that is refreshing 
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_ and tender in life, rendering it apt to re- 
ceive all delicate emotions, and all refining 
affections—softening it but not enervating. 
We advise the student, also, to come to 
his delightful task, laying aside the old- 
fashioned, narrow notionsof music which 
so age among us ; let him resolve not 
to look for singularities or wonders in 
the art, nor for any sort of resemblances 
or descriptions, but only for genuine ori- 
ginal ideas, new developments of beauty 
in the invisible and impalpable element, 
forms of matchless elegance and exqui- 
site Lay pa which yet the eye cannot 
see, and which have no expression, save 
in that empyreal or fiery circle of the soul 
where language cannot penetrate. 

If he cultivates his voice, or an instru- 
ment, let him do it so as to gain a per- 
sonal accomplishment (studying music 
besides), as he would learn to read well, 
or to fence, or dance :—practicing not in 
a half-determined way, yielding a little 
from the first to every difficulty, till he 
reaches his ultimatum (when he may find 
that he has acquired 2 habit merely, in- 
stead of an accomplishment) ; but with a 
resolution to do all that he is able, though 


Note.—At the time when the foregoing article was written, He j 
Concert here, which will account for the omission to include his name in the notices of 


it be ever so little, in an artist-like man- 
ner; that is, a manner which leaves 
room for after improvement—not such an 
one as he will be likely to fall into, if he 
studies only to master a few show pieces. 
Let him also beware of studying any one 
instrument so exclusively as to have its 
effects color his whole idea of the art. 
The instrument, he should remember, 
was made for the art, not the art for the 
instrument. There is now a greal deal 
too much music written for the piano, 
an innumérable number of pieces, the 
chief characteristics of which are mathe- 
matical dryness, brilliance and superfi- 
ciality. We recommend the student, 
who would not have his mind Gallicized 
by them, to go back, at least as far as 
Mozart, and use himself to wholesome 
food, before venturing on this unsubstan- 
tial diet. With these few hints, and our 
best wishes for his success, we leave 
him; only reminding him, in conclusion, 
that it does not follow, because he would 
know music, that he must needs let him- 
celf be ignorant of any other matter, whe- 
ther of business or study, which it is fit 
he should learn. 


Herz had not given his first 
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the great solo-players. We take the following from the Courier and Enquirer of Jan. 9th, 
as expressing our judgment respecting his music and performance as briefly and fully as 
anything we could write on the subject at present :-— d : 

**Of Henrz’s music we have room to say but little. It is music of the salon; it has not 
the irresistible passion of the greatest masters, but, in its construction and style, it approach- 
es nearer to them than the music of more recent pianists, which is frequently only a care- 
Jess reproduction and spreading of old ideas over the key-board. It is original, and its 
characteristics are, fertility of mechanical invention, grace, delicacy and life ; it is rich in 
curious contrivance and in mathematical combination, full of novel figures that please the 
ear, as those of the Viennoises children do the eye, and all so managed that we have, in 
hearing, a sense of order, neatness and propriety. It has far less passion than De Meyer's 
music, yet is more finished, regular, studied and exact; the union of the temperaments of 
these two, De Meyer and Herz, would be the best fora musical performer that we can 
conceive of; the intense quiet of the one and the fiery impetuosity of the other, representing 
two extremes, so wide apart, that to unite them, would be to contain everything. 

“Herz’s playing is like his musie—as the playing of great soloists usually is—refined, 
delicate, exact oa beautiful, rather than ardent and overwhelming. It seems a delightful 
att, acquired by natura! facility and long study, and not an inspiration, or immediate effort 
of the will, like De Meyer’s. We cannot yet decide which school or style to admire most.” 
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CHAPTER III.—-CLASSICAL LYRIC METRES. 








“Needy knife-grinder, whither art thou 
going? 
Rough is the road; your wheel is out of 
order 3; 
Cold blows the blast; your hat has gota 
hole in ’t; 
So have your breeches !” 


That is what every one thinks of at 
the first mention of English Sapphics. 
Yet it is very doubtful how far these 


verses represent the rhythm of the an- 
cient Sapphic, or have a right to he called 
Sapphics at all. The sixth syllable of a 
Sapphic is short; here it is one of the 
most emphatic in the line; and the next 
strongest syllable is the fourth, also short 
in the Greek Sapphic though not in the 
Horatian. Indeed, to preserve the quan- 
tities of the Horatian Sapphic, and read 
it into anything that sounds like regular 
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metre, is almost impossible; with the 
Sapphic proper, like 


* Pauca nuntiate mee puelle ;” 

or, 
“ 5 i 6 ‘ Sra”? 
TlotxiXoppov & bavar’ Agpodira 


is quite so. Of course there are plenty 
of learned men who think they have 
found the way, and it is amusing to com- 
pare some of their attempts anda opinions, 
Thus, Professor Blackie says, (Classical 
Museum, No. 3,) that ** the Sapphic verse 
recited with the true metrical quantity 
and natural spoken accent, will read 
thus,” and then comes the old school- 
boy jingle, 


Jam sétis terris nivis atque dire 


confusing the quantities in two feet; 
whereupon Donaldson (a very clever and 
ingenious, but utterly unscrupulous, phi- 
lologist, who steals from everybody and 
slangs them in part payment) starts up in 
defence of his own rather more imprac- 
ticable scheme for reading the Sapphic, 
and blandly hints to the Scotchman that 
“it is not to be borne that ignorance 
should exalt itself into dogmatism.” 

Not only, however, does what we call 
the English Sapphic vary from its classi- 
cal model in, at least, one foot; but it 
has a tendency to pass into a very diffe- 
rent measure—pure [ambic with a cata- 
lectic syllable. (The favorite tendency 
of English versification is Iambic, as we 
have already hinted.) This is the case 
even with lines that are pure Sapphics in 
quantity, e. g. 


** Whén thé fiérce North-wind in 4 foam- 
ing fary ;” 


which most persons would naturally read 
as a line of ordinary blank verse, with a 
— syllable.* 

am not aware that any one has ever 
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tried to write English Alcaics. This is 
singular, for the rhythm is more intelligi- 
ble to us than that of the Sapphic. 

Coleridge has written Hendecasylla- 
bics in imitation of the Catullian : 


** Hear, my beloved, an old Ovidian story ! 

High, and embosom’d in congregated lau- 
rels 

Glimmer’d a temple upon a breezy head 
land ;” &c. 


But this is not the Latin Hendecasyllabic 
metre, which has the dacty! in the second 
place. 


Juli jugera pauca Martialis. 


To correspond with which the English 
verses should run something like this: 


List, my love, to an old Ovidian story ! 

High, embosom’d in congregated laurels 

Gleam’d a temple upon a breezy headland, 
&c. 

Now and then we find in the old poets 
unrhymed verses that look like Classi- 
cal Lyric metres without being exactly 
50, e. g. this poem of Campion’s quoted 
by Guest, to whom (and to me, also) * it 
appears extremely beautiful.” 


** Rose-cheeked Laura come ! 
Sing thou smoothly with thy beauties 
Silent musick, either other 
Sweetly gracing. 


** Lovely forms do flowe 
From concent divinely framed ; 
Heaven is musick, and thy beautie’s 
Birth is heavenly. 


** These dull notes we sing 
Discords neede for helps to grace them ; 
Only beautie purely loving 
Knows no discorde ; 


‘© But still moves delight, 
Like cleare springs renewed by flowing, 
Ever perfect, ever in them- 
selves eternal.” 


Cart Benson. 





* The very same tendency i is observable * 
* Dulce vecino d 


| Sie Sapphics ; 


verde selva, 


Huesped eterno del Abril florido 
Vital aliento de la madre Venus, 
_Cefiro blando, | 


Asi los ike con amor paterno, 
Asi los cielos con amor benigno,” &c. 
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The Maid of Lehigh. 





THE MAID OF LEHIGH. 


Over the bosom of that dale 

Where Lehigh’s hasty water flows, 
(Rude as the rhyming of my tale,) 

A wooded mountain eastward throws 
His shade ; so broad, so deep, the sun 
Seems set an hour ere day be done. 


There may you find a lovely maid, 
In a low cottage humbly dwelling ; 
Who sees her needs a thought well staid, 
And fancy guarded—ware of spelling 
In subtle meanings of the eyes, 
What honest heart, full free, denies. 


O sweetest rose ! to all, to each, 

Or mean, or great, she pleasant seemed ; 
With melody her rustic speech, 

With harmony her motion teemed ; 
By voice, by form, was I beguiled ; 

ho would inet love so fair a child? 


Her hair in shining ripples flowed, 
Like waves a lurid shore adorning : 
Their ringlets on her bosom glowed, 
As, in the purple light of morning, 
Locks of the mist in golden crowds, 
Glow on the silver-bosomed clouds. 


Might I those glowing waves compare 
With brooks, that in the cheerful sun, 
(Such loves the early spring to wear,) 
Over white rocks all glimmering run ? 
Yes, from the brown waves of the brook, 
Their shades, and gliding flow, they took. 


Sweet smiles lay hidden in her face— 

Gifts, you would think, for you concealed ; 
Her stately air, through lightest grace, 

As through a light robe, shone revealed ; 
Her form, symmetric, full yet free, 
Showed health and rural liberty. 


Fair in her front seemed life to dwell, 
All happy dreams lay waking there ; 

Her eyes (my pleasant thought to tell) 
Were windows of a palace fair, 

Wherein all lovely fancies hiding, 

Sent signs and smiles from their abiding. 


Enough ! I dare not name again 
Her charms ; for when, in thought, I greet her, 
Words are bereft me, and, (as then !) 
My heart alone leaps quick to meet her ; 
Words cannot follow heart aright : 
They are but shadows; she, the light. CrontvEs. 
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LETTERS ON THE IROQUOIS, 
BY SKENANDOAH : 


ADDRESSED TO ALBERT GALLATIN, LL.D., PRESIDENT NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir is proper to observe, that many parts of the following letters were read on several occa- 
sions in the years 1844, 5, & 6, before the “ Councils of the New Confederacy of the Iro- 

uois ;” and to the establishment of that historical institution, the research, by which the 
acts were accumulated, is chiefly to be attributed. The Institution referred to, is founded 
upon the ancient Confederacy of the Five Nations ; and its symbolic council-fires are kindled 
upon the ancient territories of the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, the Cayugas, and 
the Senecas. In the design from which it originated—to gather the fragments of the history, 
the institutions, and the errerenant of our Indian premecneoets 5 and to encourage a kinder 
feeling towards the Red Man—literary and moral objects are presented, in themselves as 
attractive to the scholar and the moralist, as they are dignified and just. If, in pursuing this 
design, the new Confederacy shall eventually trace out the footsteps of the Iroquois beside 
our rivers, hills, and lakes—preserving thus the vestiges of their existence ; and shall extend 
to the small residue of their descendants, still within our limits, the hand of kindness and 
protection, it will have achieved a work not unworthy of after praise. 


LETTER I. 


{nterest in our Indian Predecessors—Passion of the Red Man for the Hunter State—Ten- 





dency of Indian Races to subdivide ; its effect—The System of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, or 
Iroquois, one of Federation—Their Confederacy founded upon the Family Relations 


—Our Antiquities—Object of Letters. 


VENERABLE Srr,—The flight of time 
lays waste unregistered events. It is 
thus that the incidents of untold ages 
upon this continent have been scattered 
like the sunlight under which they were 
enacted, leaving no ray behind to light 
up the eye of research. The social his- 
tory and political transactions of the 
Red Man, are as easily enveloped in the 
mist of obscurity, as his footsteps through 
the forest are obliterated by the leaves of 
autumn. Race after race, and nation 
upon nation, have sprung up and hasten- 
ed onward to their fall; and neither the 
first nor the last could explain its origin, 
or number the years of its duration. 

From this general uncertainty of 
knowledge, we turn with encouragement 
to the Iroquois ; the last Indian race, in 
the order of succession, which exercised 
dominion over the territory, out of which 
our State has been erected. The inter- 
est incident to such a relation is stimu- 
lated by the fact that they flourished side 
by side with our early population ; and 
the events of their progress and decline 
thus becoming identified with the politi- 
cal affairs of a different people, have 
found a place upon the historic page. 
To the Iroquois, by common consent, has 
been assigned the highest position among 
the races of North America, which live or 
have lived in the Hunter State ; and of 


whose past or present existence we have 
been informed. In the establishment of a 
confederacy, for the double object of ac- 
quiring strength and securing peace, 
they were eminently fortunate. They 
enlarged their dominions by conquest to 
an unparalleled extent, and held sur- 
rounding nations under the térror of their 
arms. During the expansion of the 
power of the Iroquois, there sprung up a 
class of orators and chiefs, unrivaled, 
among the Red Men, for eloquence in 
council, and bravery upon the war-path. 
In a word, the Confederacy exhibited the 
highest development of the Indian, ever 
reached by him in the Hunter State. 
Many circumstances, therefore, unite, 
to invest the history of our Indian prede- 
cessors with permanent interest. While, 
however, their political events have been 
diligently collected and arranged, the 
government which they constructed, the 
institutions which they established, and 
the social ties by which they were bound 
together, have scarcely been made sub- 
jects of inquiry, and never of extended 
investigation. ‘The Confederacy of the 
Iroquois, dismembered and in fragments, 
still clings together, in the twilight of its 
existence, by the shreds of that moral 
faith, which no political disasters could 
loosen, and no lapse of years can rend 
asunder. There are reasons for this 
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+ ao which no mere alliance of hos- 
tile nations can explain, and which his- 
tory has failed to reach. 
nentering upon such a theme of in- 
quiry as an Indian organization, there 
are certain general considerations which 
press upon the attention, and which are 
worthy of previous thought. Govern- 
ments have ever been regarded as among 
the chief instrumentalities of human pro- 
gress. By this aggregation into socie- 
ties, mankind are brought largely under 
the influence of the social relations ; and 
their progress has been found to be in ex- 
act proportion to the wisdom of the insti- 
tutions under which their minds were de- 
veloped. The passion of the Red Man for 
the Hunter State, has proved to be a prin- 
ciple too deeply inwrought to be con- 
trolled by efforts of legislation, or to be 
repressed by governmental restrictions. 
His government, if one was sought to be 
established, must have conformed to this 
irresistible tendency of his mind, this 
inborn sentiment, otherwise it would 
have been disregarded. The effect of 
this powerful principle has been to en- 
chain the tribes of North America to 
their primitive state. Another effect of 
this principle, and still more fatal to their 
political prosperity, is to be found in the 
repeated subdivisions of the generic 
stocks of the continent, by which all 
large accumulations of members, and 
power, in any race or nation, have been 
revented. , Whenever a hunting-ground 
pea too thickly populated for the 
easy subsistence of the occupants, a 
band under some favorite chief put forth, 
like the swarm from the parent hive, in 
quest of a new habitation ; and in course 
of time became independent. We have 
here the true reason, why the red-race 
never has risen, or can rise above its 
present level. The fewness of the ge- 
neric stocks, the unlimited number of in- 
dependent tribes, and their past history, 
establish the correctness of this position. 
It is obvious that the founders of the 
Iroquois Confederacy were aware of the 
enfeebling effects of these repeated sub- 
divisions, and sought, by the counter prin- 
ciple of federation, to arrest the evil. 
They aimed to knit the whole race toge- 
ther under such a system of relation- 
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ships, that, by its natural expansion, an 
Indian empire would be developed of 
sufficient magnitude to control surround- 
ing nations, and thus secure an exemp- 
tion from perpetual warfare. We must 
regard it therefore as no ordinary achieve- 
ment, that the legislators of the [roquois 
united the several tribes into independent 
nations, and between these nations estab- 
lished a perfect and harmonious union. 
And beyond this, that by a still higher 
effort of legislation, they succeeded in so 
adjustin the confederacy, that as a poli- 
tical fabric composed of independent 
parts, it was yet adapted to the Hunt- 
er State, and contained the elements of 
an energetic government. 

Upon an extended examination of their 
institutions, it will become manifest that 
these great results were secured by 
establishing the Confederacy upon the 
family relations. Their forms and ceremo- 
nies ; the Triballeague, or bond of cross- 
relationship between the tribes of the 
same name through the several nations ; 
their laws of family relatedness, and of 
inheritance ; the relation of chief and 
warrior; and lastly the long house, in 
which, in an emblematical sense, the 
whole family of the Ho-dé-no-sau-nee* or 
Iroquois were sheltered —all indicate 
that this Indian structure was designed 
to be but an elaboration of the family re- 
lationship. These relations are older 
than the notion of society or government ; 
and are consistent alike with the hunter, 
the pastoral, and the civilized state. 

The league was so wisely constituted 
that it seemed a systematic combination 
of the race ; and the pulse of the Con- 
federacy was felt at the same instant 
upon the Hudson, the Susquehannah, the 
Iroquois lakes, the Genesee, and the 
Niagara. When their possessions were 
enlarged by conquest, followed by oc- 
cupation, it was an expansion, and not 
a dismemberment of the Confederacy. 
Peace itself was one of the prominent 
objects of the league, to be attained by 
the admission of surrounding nations. 
To the Eries, and to the Neuter Nation, 
the Hodéaosaunee, if their traditions 
may be trusted, offered the alternative 
of admission or extermination ; and the 
strangeness of this proposition will dis- 





* Ho-de-no-sau-nee. This is the true name of the Iroquois. It is now in use, and has 


been since the foundation of the Confederacy. 


It signifies “‘ the People of the Long-House.” 


Out of the circumstance that they likened their political structure to a house the name ori- 
ginated. The word is given in the Seneca dialect; and should be pronounced with a quick 


and heavy accent on the de. 
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appear, when it is remembered that an 
Indian nation regards itself at war with 
all other nations not in actual alliance 
with itself. From whatever point we 
scrutinize the general features of the 
Confederacy, we are induced to regard it, 
in many respects, as a beautiful, as well 
as remarkable structure, and to hold it 
up as the triumph of Indian legislation. 

It is another singular feature in con- 
nection with Indian organizations, that 
their decline and fall are sudden, and 
usually simultaneous. A rude shock 
from without or within, but too easily 
disturbs their inter-relations ; and when 
once cast back upon the predominating 
sentiment of Indian life—the Hunter 
State—a powerful nation rapidly dissolves 
into a multitude of fragments, and is lost 
and forgotten in the undistinguished mass 
of lesser tribes. But the Iroquois Con- 
federacy was subjected to a severer test. 
It went down before the Saxon, and not 
the Indian race. This Indian constella- 
tion paled only before the — con- 
stellation of the American Confederacy. 
If it had been left to resist the pressure 
of surrounding nations—living, like the 
Iroquois themselves, a hunter-life—there 
is reason to believe that it would have 
subsisted for ages; and perhaps, having 
broken the hunter-spell, would have in- 
troduced civilization by an original and 
spontaneous movement. 

Of the Indian character it is an original 
peculiarity, that he has no desire to per- 
petuate himself in the remembrance of 
distant generations, by monumental in- 
scriptions, or other erections fabricated 
by the art and industry of man. The 
Iroquois would have passed away, with- 
out leaving a vestige or memorial of their 
existence behind, if to them had been 
entrusted the preservation of their name 
and deeds. A verbal language, a people 
without a city, a government without a 
record, are as fleeting as the deer and 
the wild fowl upon which the Indian him- 
self subsists. With the departure of the 
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individual, every vestige of Indian sover- 
eignty vanishes. e leaves but the 
arrow-head upon the hill side, fit emblem 
of his pursuits; and the rude pipe, and 
ruder vessel, entombed beside his bones— 
at once the record of his superstition, 
and the evidence of his existence. If 
the red man had any ambition for immor- 
tality, he would entrust his fame to the 
unwritten remembrance of his tribe and 
race, rather than to inscriptions on col- 
umns in his native land, or other monu- 
ment more durzble than brass, which 
neither wasting rain, nor mighty wind, 
nor flight of time, could overthrow.* 

It is for us to search out their govern- 
ment and institutions, and to record the 
events of their political existence. To 
these sources the historian must turn for 
the materials to be inscribed upon the in- 
troductory pages of our territorial his- 
tory; and should he desire more ample 
knowledge of the Hodénosaunee, in the 
various departments necessary to a full 
history of the race, the effort must be 
quickly made, for soon the avenues of 
inquiry will be perpetually closed. The 
antiquities of our State are essentially 
Indian, on which account they lose in 
comparative interest. Could we look 
back to a barbarous and antiquated era, 
during which our ancestors were strug- 
gling upon this territory to emerge from 
rudeness, and to elevate themselves to a 
state of civilization, the research would 
rise in dignity and importance. But 
since our ancestors occupied this territory 
as a civilized race, with no link between 
them and the aboriginal occupant, except 
that of feeble humanity, we are inclined 
to pass by the incidents of his sovereignty 
with careless and transient observation. 

In many respects the richness and value 
of our aboriginal remains are not appre- 
ciated. The antiquities of New York 
are as vast in their magnitude, as they 
were ancient in their enactment. Upon 
our hill tops lie entombed the bones of a 
race, whose name and era of occupation, 





* Compare the sentiments of Pericles,— 


Avigéiv yg sxipavely wttam yy rhpos, xd ob Crndéwv movev ev +7 olxsin Cnucive! 
sxvygapn, GAG xai év on wr wpodnxoddn Hypapes pwn wap Exadry sig yvouns 
Wairrov 7 rod Egyou évdsouraros.—THUCYD., LIB. 2, Cc. 43, 


With those of Horace.—Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabi 


Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 


Hon. Lib. 3. Cde 30. 
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are lost in such a deep obscurity that 
even tradition cannot reach them.* Pass- 
ing over other nations, intermediate and 
contemporaneous, the details of whose 
existence and extinction are extremely 
an ie ae to the last Indian 
epoch, which embraces the rise, progress, 
and decline of the Iroquois. in this era 
we have a long series of prominent 
events ; and in the Confederacy itself we 
have the most remarkable organization 
ever framed by any Indian race in North 
America, except, perhaps, the Aztec 
monarchy. ‘The Hodénosaunee occupied 
our precise territory, and their council- 
fires burned continuously from the Hudson 
to the Niagara. Our old forests have 
rung with their war-shouts, and been en- 
livened wtih their festivals of : 
Their feathered bands, their light canoes, 
their eloquence, their deeds of valor, 
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have had their time and place. In their 
P ive course, they had stretched 

r chain around the half of our re- 
public, and rendered their name a terror 
nearly from ocean to ocean, when the 
advent of the Saxon race arrested their 
career, and prepared the way for the de- 
struction of the Long-house, and the final 
extinguishment of the council-fires of 
the Confederacy. 

From this general reference to the 
variety and magnitude of our Indian his- 
tory and antiquities, the importance of 
the subject will be admitted. The fol- 
lowing letters are not designed to touch 
the historical or political events of the 
Confederacy ; but rather to inquire into 
the structure of the government and the 
nature of the institutions, under and 
through which these historical results 
were produced. 


LETTER Il. 


Origin of the Confederacy, and distribution of its powers—The Government an Oligarchy— 
Sachemships—War Chiefships—Chieftaincies. 


In their own account of the origin of 
the confederacy, the Iroquois invariabl 
go back to a remote and uncertain sated, 
when the league between the Five Na- 
tions was formed, its details and provi- 
sions were settled, and those laws and 
institutions were established,under which, 
without essential change, they have con- 
tinued to flourish. If we may trust their 
evidence, the system under which they 
confederated was not of gradual con- 
struction, under the suggestions of neces- 
sity, but the result of one protracted 
effort of legislation. The nations at the 
time were separate and hostile bands, al- 
though of generic origin, and were drawn 
pare in council to deliberate upon the 
plan of a confederacy, which a wise-man 
of the Onondaga Nation had projected, 
and repeatedly urged upon their consid- 
eration ; and under which, he undertook 
to assure them, the united nations could 
elevate themselves to supreme authority. 
Tradition has preserved the name of 
Daganoweda as the founder of the Con- 
federacy, and the first lawgiver of the 
Hodénosaunee. It likewise points to the 


northern bank of the Ga-nun-ta-a, or 
Onondaga Lake, as the place where the 
council-fire was kindled, around which 
the wise-men‘of the different bands as- 
sembled ; and where, after many days’ 
debate, they succeeded in effecting a 
union of the nations, Their traditions 
further assert that the Confederacy, as es- 
tablished by this council, with its laws, 
rulers, and mode of administration, has 
come down to them through many gen- 
erations with scarcely a cha , except 
in the addition of a class of rulers called 
chiefs, the lowest in authority ; and an 
essential modification of the law in rela- 
tion to marriage. 

Without turning aside to inquire into 
the probable accuracy of their own narra- 
tion, it will be sufficient to investigate 
the structure of the government, as it 
stood in its full vigor, shortly before the 
American Revolution, and to deduce the 

neral principles upon which it was 

ounded. 

The central government was organized 
and administered upon the same princi- 
ples as each Nation in its separate capa- 





* There are, or have been, at least fifty trench enclosures between Utica and Lake Erie- 
Many of these trenches are around the brow of a hill, in which case each is known by the 
familiar name of Fort Hill. Within these enclosures are found human skeletons, and re- 
mains of pene kee ge The trees found growing in the trenches by the first settlers, 
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city ; and the Nations stood nearly in the 
same relation to the Confederacy, that 
the American States bear to the Union— 
since the Iroquois government presents 
several oligarchies within one oligarchy, 
in the same manner as our Confederacy 
exhibits several republics within one re- 
public. 

To obtain a general conception of the 
character of a government, the ruler, 
ruling body, or bodies, as the case may 
be, would be the first objects of attention ; 
and when their powers and tenure of of- 
fice are discovered, the true index to the 
nature of the government is furnished. 
In the case to which this test is about to 
be applied, the organization was exter- 
nally so obscure as to induce a univer- 
sal belief that the relations between ruler 
and people were simply those of chief and 
follower—the earliest and lowest politi- 
cal relation between man and man; 
while, in point of fact, the Iroquois had 
emerged fom this primitive state of so- 
ciety, and had organized a systematic 
government. 

At the institution of the League, fift 
permanent sachemships were created, 
with appropriate names; and in the 
sachems who held these titles were vested 
the supreme powers of the Confederacy. 
To secure order in the succession, and to 
determine the individuals entitled, the 
sachemships were made hereditary under 
limited ar peculiar laws of descent. The 
sachems, themselves, were equal in rank 
and authority (except three, to be pre- 
sently mentioned) ; and, in the place of 
holding separate territorial jurisdictions, 
their powers were joint, and co-extensive 
with the Confederacy. Asa safeguard 
against contention and fraud, each and 
every sachem was “raised up,” and in- 
vested with his title by a council of all 
the sachems, with suitable forms and 
ceremonies. Until this ceremony of con- 
firmation or investiture, no one could 
become a ruler. He received, when 
raised up, the name of the sachemship 
itself, as in the case of titles of nobility, 
and so also did his successors, from gen- 
eration to generation. The sache - 
were unequally distributed between the 
five nations, but without thereby giving to 
either a preponderance of political power. 
Nine of them were assi ed tothe ohawk 
nation ; nine to the Oneida + fourteen to 
the Onondaga ; ten to the Cayuga; and 
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eight to the Seneca, The sachems, 
united, formed the Council of the League ; 
the ruling body—in which resided the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial authority. 
It thus appears that the government of 
the Iroquois was an oligarchy; taken at 
least in the literal sense, “the rule of 
the few ;” and, while more system is 
observable in this than in the oligarchies 
of antiquity, it seems, also, better calcu- 
lated, in its framework, to resist political 
changes. 

This specimen of Indian legislation is 
so stab C09 that a table of these sa- 
chemships, with their division into classes, 
indicating certain inter-relations, hereaf- 
ter to be explained, is inserted, in the 
Seneca dialect. 


TABLE showing the names of the Sachem- 
ships of the Iroquois Confederacy, which 
names have been borne by their sachems 
in succession, from the foundation of the 
Confederacy to the present time :— 


Ga-ne-a-ga-o-noh.* 
I.—1. Da-gi-c-0-ga. 2. Ha-yé-went- 
ha. 3. Da-ga-no-we-da. 
IIl.—4. Soh-a-e-wa-ah. 
go. 6. O-a-ha-go-wa. : 
III.—7. Da-an-noh-ga-e-neh. 8. Sa- 
da-ga-e-wa-deh. 9. Hos-da-weh-se-ont-ha. 


5. Da-yo-ho- 


O-ney-yote-car-o-noh.t 

I.—1. Ho-das-ha-teh. 2. Ga-noh- 

gweh-yo-déh. 3. Da-yo-ha-gwen-da. 
Il.—4. So-noh-sase. 5. To-no-a-ga- 


oh. 6. Ha-de-a-dun-nent-ha. 
Ill.—7. Da-wa-da-o-da-yoh. 8. Ga- 


n¢-a-dus-ha-yeh. 9. Ho-wus-ha-da-oh. 


O-non-dar-ga-o-noh.} 

I.—1. To-do-da-héh. Beartribe. The 
highest sachemship in the Confederacy. 
2. To-nehs-sa-a. Beaver tribe. Here- 
ditary counselor of the Tododahéh. 3. 
Da-at-ga-doos. Beaver tribe. Heredi- 

counselor of the Tododahoh. 
—4. Ga-nea-da-je-wake. S.T. 5. 
Ah-wa-ga-yat. T.'T. 6. Da-a-yat-gwa-e. 

IIl.—7. Ho-no-we-na-to. W.T. To 
this sachemship was assigned the custo- 
dy of the archives, such as they might 
have. 

IV.—8. Ga-wa-na-sin-doh. D.T. 9. 





* Mohawk Nation. f Oneida, { Onondaga. 
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Ha-é-hoh. D.T. 10. Ho-yo-ne-a-ne. 

T. T. 11. Sa-da-gwa-seh. ar T. 
V.—12. Sa-go-ga-ha. D.T. 13. Ho- 

i eee T.T. 14. Ska-no-wun-de. 


Gwe-u-gweh-o-noh.* 

I.—1. Da-ga-a-yoh. 2. Da-je-no-da- 
weh-oh. 3. Ga-da-gwa-soh. 4. So-yo- 
wase. 5, Ha-de-as-yo-noh. 

IL—6. Da-yo-o-yo-go. 
weh-go. 8. De-a-wate-ho. 

{il.—9. To-da-e-ho. 10. Des-gi-oh. 


7. Jote-ho- 


Nun-da-war-o-noh.} 
I—1. Ga-ne-o-di-yoh. Turtle tribe. 
2. Da-ga-o- ase. Snipe tribe. 
Il.—3. Ga-no-gi-e. Turtle tribe. 4. 
Sa-géh-jo-wa. Hawk tribe. 
Tl.—5. Sa-de-a-noh-wus. Bear tribe. 


6. Nis-ha-ne-a-nent. Snipe tribe. 


IV.—7. Ga-no-go-e-da-we. Snipe tribe. 
8. Do-ne-ho-ga-weh. Wolf tribe. —WSee 
Note. 


Unlike the Amphictyons, the sachems 
of the Iroquois held no vernal or autum- 
nal session, to legislate for the welfare 
of the race. The kindling of the council- 
fire depended entirely upon exigencies of 
a public or domestic character. Origin- 
ally, the object of the general council 
was to raise up sachems to fill such va- 
cancies as had. been occasioned by death 
or deposition. In course of time, as the 
intercourse with foreign nations became 
more important, it assumed the charge of 
all matters which concerned the common 
welfare. It declared war and made 
peace ; sent and received embassies ; 
disposed of subjugated nations ; and took 
all necessary measures to secure the 
prosperity and expansion of the Confed- 
eracy 
- Inthis body of oligarchs, the sachem 
Tadodahéh,t one of the Onondagas, is 
still regarded, and ever has been, as su- 
perior in dignity and pe mte | to the 
other sachems. As an acknowledgment 
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of this comparative eminence, two sa- 
chems were alwaysassigned to him as his 
hereditary counselors. Still he had no 
unusual or executive powers—in fact, no 
authority not equally possessed by his 
compeers ;—and this sachemship must 
remain an anomaly, unless we accept the 
light which tradition indirectly affords. 
At the establishment of the Confederacy, 
Tadodahéh was a potent ruler, and had 
rendered himself illustrious by military 
achievements. Down to this day, among 
the Iroquois, his name is the personifica- 
tion of heroism, of forecast, and of digni- 
ty of character. He was reluctant to 
consent to the new order of things, as he 
would be shorn of his power and placed 
among a number of equals. ‘To remove 
these objections, his sachemship was 
dignified above the others by certain spe- 
cial privileges, not inconsistent, however, 
with an equal distribution of powers ; and 
from his day down to the present, this 
title has been regarded as more noble and 
illustrious than any other in the catalogue 
of Iroquois nobility.) 

With amere league of Indian nations, the 
constant tendency would be to a rupture, 
from remoteness of position and interest, 
and from the inherent weakness of such 
a per In the case under inspection, 
something more lasting was aimed at than 
a simple union of the five nations, in the 
nature of an alliance. A blending of the 
national sovereignties into one govern- 
ment, with direct and manifold relations 
between the people and the Confederacy, 
as such, was sought for and achieved by 
these forest statesmen. On first obser- 
vation, the powers of the government ap- 
pear to be so entirely centralized, that the 
national independencies nearly disappear ; 
but this is very far from the fact. The 
crowning feature of the Confederacy,as a 
political structure, is the perfect independ- 
ence and individuality of the nations, in 
the midst of a central and embracing 
government, which presents such a united 
and cemented exterior, that its subdivi- 
sions would scarcely be discovered in 
transacting business with the Confede- 
racy. This remarkable result was in 
part effected by the provision that the 





* Cayuga. 


¢ Seneca. 


Nore.—In aid of pronunciation, the following signs will be employed :—a, sounded 
as in bake; e, as in Eve; o, as in old; a, as in art; @, as in met; 6, as in gone; 4, as 


in at; 1, as in in; 4, as in all; i, as in ice. 
lable should be continued into the second. 


- signifies that the sound of the first syl- 


t Tododahoh, Senéca. Tadodahoh, Onondaga, Tadodal, Oneida. 
§ The present Tadodahoh is a bright and interesting boy, about six years of age, and 
lives at Onondaga. He should be carefully educated from his childhood. 
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same rulers who governed the Confede- 
racy in their joint capacity, should, in 
their separate state, still be the rulers of 
the several nations. 

For all purposes of a local and domes- 
tic, and many of a political character, 
the nations were entirely independent of 
each other. The nine Mohawk sachems 
administered the affairs of that nation 
with joint authority, precisely in the same 
manner as they did, in connection with 
others, the affairs of the League at large. 
With similar powers, the ten Cayuga 
sachems, by their joint councils, regulat- 
ed the internal and domestic affairs of 
their nation. As the sachems of each 
nation steod upon a perfect equality, in 
authority and privileges, the measure of 
influence was determined entirely by the 
talents and address of the individual. In 
the councils of the nation, which were 
of frequent occurrence, all business of 
national concernment was transacted ; 
and, although the questions moved on 
such occasions would be finally settled 
by the opinions of the sachems, yet such 
was the spirit of the Iroquois system of 
government, that the influence of the in- 
ferior chiefs, the warriors, and even of 
the women, would make itself felt, when- 
ever the subject itself aroused a general 
public interest. 

The powers and duti: 3 of the sachems 
were entirely of a civil character, but yet 
were arbitrary within their sphere of ac- 
tion. If we sought their warrant for the 
exercise of power, in the etymology of the 
word, in their language, which corre- 
sponds with sachem, it would intimate 
a check upon, rather than an enlargement 
of, the civil authority; for it signifies, 
simply, “a counselor of the people,’—a 
beautiful and appropriate designation of a 
ruler. 

Having confined the duties of sachems 
to civil matters by their organic law, it 
became necessary to provide a class of 
officers, in whom the military power 
might be vested. This was, in part, ef- 
fected by the creation of fifty war-chief- 
ships, simultaneously with the sachem- 
ships, with regulations, in relation to 
inheritance = investiture, mostly the 
same. By a novel provision, the subor- 
dination of the military to the civil power 
was perpetually indicated. To each sach- 
om (Ho-yar-na-go-war), was assigned a 
war-chief (Ho-yeh-gun-duh-go-wa-sah) to 
stand behind him on all ceremonious oc- 
casions, to aid with his counsel, and to 
execute the commands of the sachem. 
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He was raised up to discharge these du- 
ties, and for this particular sachem, upon 
whose death, or deposition, the office, in 
him, ceased: for, with the successor of 
the sachem, was raised up another mili- 
tary chief. Ifthe sachem should join a 
war-party, led forth by his war-chief, as 
he could do, if inclined, he would cease, 
for the time, to be other than a common 
warrior, and would fall under his com- 
mand. “The additional duties of these 
military chiefs, in time of actual war, 
and the extent and nature of their author- 
ity, it is difficult, if not impossible, now 
to ascertain. 

At this stage of the inquiry, an inter- 
esting, but embarrassing, question pre- 
sents itself. In whom resided the supe- 
rior military command of the forces of 
the Confederacy ? The Onondagas, Cay- 
ugas and Senecas, agree upon the follow- 
ing answer: At avery early period, two 
military chieftaincies were established, 
and made hereditary. ‘The names of each, 
Ta-wan-ne-ars, and So-no-so-wa, were 
to be taken, as in the case of the sachem- 
ships, by the successive incumbents ; and 
they were to be raised up, in like manner 
as the sachems. ‘To these high chief- 
tains, the supreme command of the forces 
of the Iroquois, and the general conduct 
of the wars of the Confederacy, were en- 
trusted. By another provision, they were 
ever to be taken from the Seneca nation, 
for the reason that this nation was the 
hereditary door-keeper of the Long- 
House, to which they had likened their 
political edifice ; and, being thus at the 
door, they could first take the war-path. If 
they could not drive back the invader, 
they called upon the next Fire (the Cay- 
ugas) for aid; and, if necessary, upon 
the third Fire (the Onondagas) ; and so 
on, until the whole Confederacy was in 
arms. It was thus rendered necessary 
that the great war-chiefs should be taken 
from among the Senecas, for upon them 
had been placed the defence of the House 
of the Iroquois. 

During the revolution, Thayendanegea 
commanded the Mohawks: and, from his 
conspicuous position and the high confi- 
dence reposed in him, rather than from 
any claim advanced by the chief himself, 
the title of military chieftain of the Con- 
federacy has been conceded to him. This 
is entirely an error; and that he held any 
such office is denied, expressly, by On- 
ondagas, 'Tuscaroras, Cayugas, and Sen- 
ecas. 

The singular method of warfare among 
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the Iroquois makes it extremely difficult 
to obtain a satisfactory exposition of the 


manner in which their warlike operations — 


were conducted ; or to ascertain, beyond 
disputation, with whom the military pow- 
er substantially resided. As they were 
at war with all nations not in actual al- 
liance, it was lawful for any warrior to 
organize a party, and seek adventures 
wherever he pleased to direct his foot- 
steps. Perhaps some chief, filled with 
martial ardor, planned an inroad upon the 
Cherokees of the south ; and, having giv- 
en a war-dance, and thus enlisted all 
who wished to share the glory of the ad- 
venture, took the war-path at once, upon 
his distant and perilous enterprise. In 
such ways as this, many expeditions 
originated ; and it is believed that a great 
rt of the warlike transactions of the 
roquois were nothing more than personal 
adventures, or the daring deeds of incon- 
siderable war-parties. Under such a 
state of circumstances, a favorite leader, 
sed of the confidence of the people, 

rom his warlike achievements, would be 
in no want of followers, in the midst of 
a general war; nor would the Confederacy 
be in any danger of losing the services 
of its most capable military commanders. 
One other class of officers yet remains 
to be noticed, namely—the chiefs. Many 
nerations after the establishment of the 
nfederacy, and even subsequent to the 
commencement of the intercourse of the 
Iroquois with the whites, there arose a 
necessity for raising up this new class. 
It was an innovation upon the original 
frame-work of the Confederacy,but it was 
demanded by circumstances which could 
not be resisted. The office of chief 
(Hah-seh-no-wa-neh) was made elective, 
and the reward of merit, but without any 
wer of descent. No limit to the num- 

r was established. The Senecas still 
residing in our State number about two 
thousand five hundred people; and, ex- 
clusive of their sachems and war-chiefs, 
they have about seventy chiefs. At first, 
their powers were extremely limited, and 
confined to a participation in the local af- 
fairs of the nation. They stood to the 
sachems in the light of constituted advis- 
ers and assistants; but they continued 
to increase in influence, until, at the pre- 
seni time, when theconfederacy is mostly 
dismembered, and their internal organi+ 
zation has undergone some essential 
changes, they have raised themselves to 
an equality, in many respects, with the 
sachems themselves. After their elec- 
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tion, they were raised up by a council of 
the nation ; but a ratification was neces- 
sary, by a council of all the sachems, of 
the Confederacy, to complete the investi- 
ture. 

It is, perhaps, in itself singular, that 
no religious functionaries were recog- 
nized in the Confederacy (none ever be- 
—_ up); although there were certain 
officers in the several nations who offici- 
ated at the religious festivals, which were 
held at sta seasons throughout the 
— There never existed, among the 

roquois, a regular and distinct religious 
profession, or office, as among most na- 
tions ; and it was, doubtless, owing to 
the simplicity, as well as narrowness, of 
their religious creed. 

With the officers above enumerated, 
the administration of the Confederacy 
was entrusted. The government sat 
lightly upon the people, who, in effect, 
were governed but little. It seemed to 
each that individual independence, which 
the Hodénosaunee knew how to prize as 
well as the Saxon ; and which, amid all 
political changes, they have contrived to 
preserve. ‘The institutions which would 
be expected to exist under the govern- 
ment whose frame-work has just been 
sketched, would necessarily be simple. 
Their mode of life, and limited wants, 
the absence of all property, and the in- 
frequency of crime, dispensed with a vast 
amount of the legislation and machinery, 
incident to the protection of civilized so- 
ciety. While, therefore, it would be 
unreasonable to seek those high qualities 
of mind, which result from ages of culti- 
vation, in such a rude state of existence, 
it would be equally irrational to regard 
the Indian character as devoid of al] those 
higher characteristics which ennoble the 
human race. If he hus never contributed 
a to science, nora discovery to art ; 
if he loses, in the progress of generations, 
as much as he gains; still, there are cer- 
tain qualities of his mind which shine 
forth in all the lustre of natural perfec- 
tion, and which must ever elicit admira- 
tion. His simple integrity, his generosi- 
ty, his unbounded hospitality, ‘his love of 
truth, and, above all, his unbroken fidelity, 
—a sentiment inborn, and standing out 
so conspicuously in his character, that it 
has, not untruthfully, become its living 
characteristic ; all these are adornments 
of humanity, which no art of education 
can instill, nor refinement of civilization 
can bestow. If they exist at all, it is 
because the gifts of the Deity havenever 
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been debased. The high state of public 
morals, celebrated by the poet as reached 
and secured under Augustus, it was the 
higher and prouder boast. of the Iroquois 
never to have lost. In such an atmo- 
sphere of moral purity, he grew up to 
** Culpari metuit fides : 
Nullis polluitur casta domus stupris : 
Mos et lex maculosum edomuit nefas.” 
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If our Indian predecessor, with the vir- 
tues and blemishes, the power and 
weakness, which alternate in his charac- 
ter, is ever rightly comprehended, it will 
be the result of an insight into his social 
relations, and an understanding of the 
institutions which reflect the higher 
elements of his intellect. 


LETTER III. 


Division of the People into Tribes-—The Tribal League—Descent limited to the Female- 
line ; it defeated the succession of a Son to the Sachemship of his Father—Mode of com- 
puting oye of Consanguinity—Laws and Customs in relation to the Succession of 


Rulers b 
names—Nature of a Tribe. 


The division of a people into tribes is 
the most simple organization of society. 
Each tribe being in the naturé of a family, 
the ties of relationship which bind its 
individual members together, are indis- 
pensable, until they are rendered unne- 
cessary by the adoption of a form of gov- 
ernment, and the substitution of other 
ties, which answer the same ends of pro- 
tection and security. 

When a people have long remained in 
the tribal state, it becomes extremely dif- 
ficult to remove all traces of such orga- 
nic divisions by the substitution of new 
institutions. In the tribes of the Jews, 
this position is illustrated. Among the 
Greeks also, especially the Athenians, 
the traces of their original divisions 
never entirely disappeared. Solon sub- 
stituted classes for tribes; but subse- 
quently Cleisthenes restored the tribes, 
(retaining however the classes,) and in- 
creased the number: thus perpetuating 
this early social organization of the 
Athenians among their civil institutions. 
The Athenian ‘Tribe was a group of fa- 
milies, with subdivisions; the Roman 
Tribes established by Romulus, the same. 
On the other hand, the Jewish Tribe em- 
braced only the lineal descendants of a 
common father; and its individual mem- 
bers being of consanguinity, the tribe itself 
was essentially different from the Gre- 
cian. The Iroquois Tribe was unlike 
them all. It was not a group of fami- 
lies ; neither was it made up of the de- 
scendants of a common father, as the fa- 
ther and his child were never of the same 
tribe. In the sequel, however, it will be 


he power of Election and Deposition with the Tribes—Mode of bestowing 


discovered to be nearest the Jewish : the 
chief difference consisting in the incident 
of descent in the female line attached to 
the former; while descent in the male 
line was incident to the latter. 

The founders of the Iroquois Confede- 
racy did not seek to suspend the tribal 
divisions of the people, to introduce a 
different social organization ; but on the 
contrary, they rested the Confederacy it- 
self upon the tribes; and through them, 
sought to interweave the race into one 
political family. A full and careful ex- 
ploration of those tribal relationships 
which characterize the political system of 
the Iroquois, becomes therefore of great 
importance. Without such knowledge 
as they will afford, their government it- 
~ a4 is wholly unmeaning and inexplica- 
ble. ; 

In each nation there were eight tribes, 
which were arranged in two divisions, 
and named as follows : 

Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle. 
Deer, Snipe, Heron, Hawk. 

Animals common to all latitudes be- 
tween Louisiana and Montreal, and 
hence in themselves incapable of throw- 
ing any light upon the land, or locality, 
in which the race originated.* These 
names had doubtless an emblematical 
signification which reached beyond the 
object itself. Of the origin of their tribal 
divisions but little is known; and to it 
———- but little importance attaches. 

radition declares that the Bear and the 
Deer were the original tribes, and that 
the residue were subdivisions. At the 
establishment of the Oligarchy, evidence 





* Table exhibiting the scientific names of the animals adopted by the Iroquois as the em- 
tthe of their suapecttve tribes. It follows the classification employed in the Nat. His- 
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is furnished of the existence of seven of 
the tribes, in the distribution of the Onon- 
daga and Seneca Sachemships. The four- 
teen assigned to the former nation, were 
divided between the Wolf, Bear, Beaver, 
Turtle, Snipe and Deer Tribes ; while the 
eight belonging to the latter, were given 
to the Wolf, r, Turtle, Snipe and 
Hawk, to the exclusion of the others, if 
they then existed; and in these several 
tribes, they were made perpetually here- 
ditary. 

The division of the people of each na- 
tion into eight tribes, whether pre-exist- 
ing, or perfected at the establishment of 
the Confederacy did not terminate in its 
objects with the nation itself. It became 
the means of effecting the most perfect 
union of separate nations “ ever devised 
by the wit of man.” In effect, the Wolf 
Tribe was divided into five parts, and one- 
fifth of it placed in each of the five na- 
tions. The remaining tribes were sub- 
jected to the same division and distribu- 
tion: thus giving to each nation the 
pe tribes, and making in their separat- 

state, forty tribesin the Confederacy. 
Between those of the same name—or in 
other words, between the separated parts 
of each tribe—there existed a tie of bro- 
therhood, which linked the nations toge- 
ther with indissoluble bonds. The Mo- 
hawk of the Beaver Tribe, recognized the 
Seneca of the Beaver Tribe as his bro- 
ther, and they were bound to each other by 
the ties of consanguinity. In like manner 
the Oneida of the Turtle or other tribe, re- 
ceived the Cayuga, or the Onondaga of 
the same tribe, as a brother; and with 
a fraternal welcome. This cross-rela- 
tionship between the tribes of the same 
name ,and which was stronger, if possi- 
ble, than the chain of brotherhood be- 
tween the several tribes of the same na- 
tion, is still preserved in ail its original 
strength.- It doubtless furnishes the 
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chief reason of the tenacity with which 
the fragments of the old Confederacy 
still cling together. If either of the five 
witleno bad wished to cast off the alli- 
ance, it must also have broken the bond 
of brotherhood. Had the nations fallen 
into collision, it would have turned Hawk 
Tribe against Hawk Tribe, Heron against 
Heron, in a word, brother against bro- 
ther. The history of the Hodénosau- 
nee exhibits the wisdom of these organic 
provisions ; for they never fell into anar- 
chy during the long period which the 
league subsisted; nor even approximat- 
ed to a dissolution of the Confederacy 
frorn internal disorders. 

With the progress of the inquiry, it 
becomes more apparent that the Confede- 
racy was in effect a League of Tribes. 
With the ties of kindred as its principle 
of union, the whole race was interwoven 
into one great family, composed of tribes 
in its first subdivision (for the nations 
were counterparts of each other); and the 
tribes themselves, in their subdivisions, 
composed of parts of many households. 
Without these close inter-relations, rest- 
ing, as many of them do, upon the strong 
impulses of nature, a mere alliance be- 
tween the Iroquois nations would have 
been feeble and transitory. 

In this manner was constructed the 
Tribal League of the Hodénosaunee; in 
itself, an extraordinary specimen of In- 
dian legislation. Simple in its founda- 
tion upon the Family Relationships ; ef- 
fective, in the lasting vigor inherent in 
the ties of kindred; and perfect in its sue- 
cess, in achieving a lasting and harmo- 
nious union of the nations; it forms an 
enduring monument to that proud and pro- 
gressive race, who reared under its pro- 
tection, a wide-spread Indian sovereignty. 

All the institutions of the Iroquois, 
have regard to the division of the people 
into tribes. Originally with reference to 


tory of New York. The species have been determined from careful descriptions obtained 


of the Seneca’s. 
Animal. Seneca Name. Order. 


Wolf. Tor-yoh-ne. Carnivora. 
Bear. Ne-e-ar-guye. Carnivora, 
Beaver. Non-gar-ne-e-ar-goh. Rodentia. 
Turtle. Ga-ne-e-ur-teh-go-wa, Chelonia. 
Deer. Na-o-geh. Ungulata. 
Snipe. Doo-ese-doo-we. Gralla. 
Heron. Jo-as-seh. Gralle. 
Hawk. Os-sweh-ga-da-ga-ah. Accipitres. 


Family. Genus. Species. 
Canidae. Lupns. Occidentalis. 
Urside. Ursus. Americanus. 
Castoride. Castor. Fiber. 
Chelonide. Chelonura. Serpentina. 
Cervide. Cervus. Virginianus. 
Scolopacide. Totanus. Semipalmatus. 
Ardeide. Ardea. Candidissima. 


Falconide. Falco. Columbarius. 


Note. Some doubts rest upon the Heron and the Snipe concerning the species. In the 
former case the choice rests between the Ardea, Candidissima, and the Ardea Leuce. In the 
latter, the large number of the species introduces a difficulty. The Semipalmatus corre- 
eponds the nearest with the description of the bird. 
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marriage, the Wolf, Bear, Beaver and 
Turtle Tribes, were brothers to each 
other, and cousins to the remaining four. 
They were not allowed to intermarry. 
The opposite four tribes were also bro- 
thers to each other, and cousins to the first 
four; and were also prohibited from inter- 
marrying. Either of the first four tribes, 
however, could intermarry with either of 
the last four ; thus Hawk could intermar- 
ry with Bear or Beaver, Heron with Tur- 
tle ; but not Beaver and Turtle, nor Deer 
and Deer. Whoever violated these laws 
of marriage incurred the deepest detes- 
tation and disgrace. In process of time, 
however, the rigor of the system was re- 
laxed, until finally, the prohibition was 
confined to the tribe of the individual, 
which among the residue of the Iroquois, 
is still religiously observed. ‘They can 
now marry into any tribe but their own. 
Under the original as well as modern re- 
lation, the husband and wife were of 
ifferent tribes. The children always 
followed the tribe of the mother. 

As the whole Iroquois system rested 
upon the tribes as an organic division of 
the people, it was very natural that the* 
separate rights of each should be jea- 
lously guarded. Not the least remarkable 
among their institutions, of which most 
appear to have been original with the 
race, was that which confined the trans- 
mission of all titles, rights and property in 
the female line to the exclusion of the 
male. It is strangely unlike the canons 
of descent adopted 4 civilized nations, 
but it secured several important objects. 
If the Deer Tribe of the Cayugas, for ex- 
ample, received a sachemship or war- 
chiefship at the original distribution 
of these offices, the descent of such ti- 
tle being limited to the female line, it 
could never pass out of the tribe. It 
thus became instrumental in giving the 
tribe individuality. A still more marked 
result, and perhaps leading object, of this 
enactment was, the perpetual disinherit- 
ance of the son. Being of the tribe of his 
mother, it formed an impassable barrier 
against him; and he could neither suc- 
ceed his father as a sachem, nor inherit 
from him even his medal, or his toma- 
hawk. The inheritance, for the protec- 
tion of tribal rights, was thus directed 
from the descendants of the sachem, to 
his brothers, his sisters, children, or some 
individual of the tribe at large under 
certain circumstances; cach and all of 
whom were in his tribe, while his children 
being in another’s tribe, as before re- 
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marked, were placed out of the line of 
succession. 

By the operation of this principle, also. 
the certainty of descent in the tribe, of 
their principal chiefs, was secured by a 
rule infallible ; for the child must be the 
son of its mother, although not necessa- 
rily of its mother’s husband.. If the pu- 
rity of blood be of any moment, the 
lawgivers of the Iroquois established the 
only certain rule the case admits of, 
whereby the assurance might be enjoyed 
that the ruling sachem was of the same 
— or tribe with the first taker of the 
title. 

The Iroquois mode of computing de- 
grees of consanguinity was unlike that 
of the civil or canon law; but was yet a 
clear and definite system. No distine- 
tion was made between the lineal and 
collateral line, either in the ascending or 
descending series. The maternal grand- 
mother and her sisters were equally 
grandmothers ; the mother and her sis- 
ters were equally mothers ; the children 
of a mother’s sisters were brothers and 
sisters; the children of a sister would be 
nephews and nieces; and the grand- 
children of a sister would be his grand- 
children—that is to say, the grandchil- 
dren of the propositus, or individual from 
whom the degree of relationship is reck- 
oned. ‘These were the chief relatives 
within the tribe, though not fully extend- 
ed to number. Out of the tribe, the 
paternal grandfather and his brothers 
were equally grandfathers; the father 
and his brothers equally fathers; the 
father’s sisters were aunts, while, in the 
tribe, the mother’s brothers were uncles ; 
the father’s sister’s children would be 
cousins as in the civil law ; the children 
of these cousins would be nephews and 
nieces. and the children of these nephews 
and nieces would be his dchildren, 
or the grandchildren of the propositus. 
Again: the children of a brother would 
be his children, and the grandchildren of 
a brother would be his grandchildren ; 
also, the children of a father’s brothers, 
are his brothers and sisters, instead of 
cousins,as under the civil law ; and last- 
ly, their children are his grandchil- 
* ath or the grandchildren of the pro- 
positus. 

It was the leading object of the Iroquois 
law of descent, to merge the collateral in 
the lineal line, as sufficiently appears in 
the above outline. By the civil law, 
every departure from the common ances- 
tor in the descending serics, removed the 
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collateral from the lineal; while, by the 
law under consideration, the two lines 
were finally ht into one.* Under 
the civil law of computation, the 
degrees of relationship become too remote 
to be traced among collaterals ; while, 
by the mode of thd togarh, none of the 
cdilaterals were lost by remoteness of 
degree. The number of those linked 
together by the nearer family ties, was 
largely multiplied by preventing, in this 
manner, the subdivision of a family into 
collateral branches. 

The succession of the rulers of the 
Confederacy is one of the most intricate 
subjects to be met with in the political 
system of the Hodénosaunee. It has 
been so difficult to procure a satisfacto: 
exposition of the enactments by whic 
the mode of succession was regulated, 
that the sachemships have sometimes 
been considered elective; at others, as 
hereditary. Many of the obstacles which 
beset the inquiry are removed by the sin- 
gle fact, that the titles of sachem and 
war-chief are absolutely hereditary in the 
tribe to which they were orjginally as- 
si ; and can never pass out of it, but 
with its extinction. How far these titles 
were hereditary in that part of the fami- 
ly of the sachem or war-chief, who 
were of the same tribe with himself, be- 
comes the true question to consider. The 
sachem’s brothers, and the sons of his sis- 
ters, are of his tribe, and consequently in 
the line of succession. Between a bro- 
ther and a nephew of the deceased, there 
was no law which established a prefer- 
ence ; neither between several brothers, 
on the one hand, and several sons of a 
sister, on the other, was there any law of 
primogeniture ; nor, finally, was there 
any positive law, that the choice should 
be confined to the brothers of the deceased 
tuler, or the descendants of his sister in 
the female line, until all these should 
fail, before a selection could be made 
from the tribe at large. Hence, it ap- 
pears, so far as positive enactments were 
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concerned, that the offices of sachem and 
war-chief, as between the eight tribes, 
were hereditary in the ee tribe in 
which they ran ; while they were elective, 
as between the male members of the tribe 
itself. 

In the absence of laws, designating 
with certainty the individual upon whom 
the inheritance should fall, custom would 
come in and assume the force of law, in 
directing the manner of choice, from 
among a number equally eligible. Upon 
the decease of a sachem, a tribal council 
assembled to determine upon his succes- 
sor. The choice usually fell upon a son 
of one of the deceased ruler’s sisters, or 
upon one of his brothers—in the absence 
of physical and mora! objections; and 
this preference of one of his near rela- 
tives would be suggested by feelings of 
respect for his memory. Infancy was no 


obstacle : it uniting only the necessity of 


setting over him a guardian, to discharge 
the duties of a sachem until he reached 
a suitable age. It sometimes occurred 
that all the relatives of the deceased were 
set aside, and a selection was made from 
the tribe generally; but it seldom thus 
happened, unless from the great unfitness 
of the near relatives of the deceased. 

When the individual was finally deter- 
mined, the nation summoned a council, 
in the name of the deceased, of all the 
sachems of the league; and the new 
sachem was raised up by such council, 
and invested with his office. 

In connection with the power of the 
tribes to designate the sachems and war- 
chiefs, should be noticed the equal power 
of deposition. If, by misconduct, a sa- 
chem lost the confidence and respect of his 
tribe, and became unworthy of authority, 
a tribal council at once deposed him ; 
and, having selected a successor, sum- 
moned a council of the Confederacy to 
perform the ceremony of his investiture. 

Still further to illustrate the charac- 
teristics of the tribes of the Iroquois, some 
referenée to their mode of bestowing 
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* The following are the names of the several degrees of relationship, recognized among 
the Hodenosaunee, in the language of the Senecas: 


Hoe-sote, Grandfather. Hoe-no-seh, Uncle. 

Uc-sote, Grandmother. Ah-geh-huc, Aunt. 

Hx-nih Father. Ha-yan-wan-deh, Nephew. 

Noh- eh, Mother. Ka-yan-wan-deh, Niece. 

Ho-ah-wuk, Son, Da-ya-gwa-dan-no-da, Brothers and Sisters. 
Go-ah-wuk, Daughter. Ah-gare-seh, Cousin. 

Ka-ya-da, Grandehildren. 
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names would not be inapt.* Soon after 
the birth of an infant, the near relatives 
of the same tribe selected a name. At 
the first subsequent council of the nation, 
the birth and name were publicly an- 
nounced, together with the name and 
tribe of the father, and the name and tribe 
of the mother. In each nation the proper 
names were so strongly marked by a tri- 
bal peculiarity, that the tribe of the indi- 
vidual could usually be determined from 
the name eee leaking. as they did, a 

rt of their anguage, they were, conse- 
Lally, all significant. When an indi- 
vidual was raised up as a sachem, his 
original name was laid aside, and that of 
the sachemship itself assumed. The 
war-chief followed the same rule. In 
like manner, at the raising up of a chief, 
the council of the nation which performs 
th»ceremony, took away the former name 
of the incipient chief and assigned him a 
new one, perhaps, like Napoleon’s titles, 
commemorative of the event which led to 
its bestowment. Thus, when the cele- 
brated Red-Jacket was elevated by elec- 
tion to the dignity of a chief, his original 
name, O-te-ti-an-i (Always Ready) was 
taken from him, and in its place was be- 
stowed Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, (Keeper A- 
wake,) in allusion to the powers of his 
eloquence. 

It now remains to define a tribe of the 
Hodénosaunee. From the preceding 
considerations it sufficient!y appears, that 
it was not, like the Grecian and Roman, 
a circle or group of families; for two 
tribes were, necessarily, represented in 
every family: neither, like the Jewish, 
was it constituted of the lineal descend- 
ants of a common father; on the contra- 
ry, it distinctly involved the idea of 
descent from a common mother: nor has 
it any resemblance to the Scottish clan, 
or the Canton of the Switzer. In the 
formation of an Iroquois tribe, a portion 
was taken from many households, and 
bound together by a tribal bond. The 
bond consisted in the ties of consanguin- 
ity; for all the members of the tribe, 
thus composed, were connected by rela- 
tionships, which, under their law of de- 
scents, were easily traceable. To the 
tribe attached the incident of descent in 
the female line, the prohibition of inter- 
marriage, the capacity of holding and 
exercising political rights, and the ability 
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to contract and sustain relationships with 
the other tribes. ' 
The wife, her children, and her de- 
scendants in the female line; would, in 
perpetuity, be linked with the destinies 
of her own tribe and kindred; while the 
husband, his brothers and sisters, and the 
descendants of the latter, in the female 
line, would, in like manner, be united to 
another. tribe, and held by its affinities. 
Herein was a bond of union between the 
several tribes of the same nation, corre- 
sponding, in some degree, with the cross- 
relationship founded upon consanguinity, 
which bound together the tribes of the 
same emblem in the different nations. 
Of the comparative value of these in- 
stitutions, when contrasted with those of 
civilized countries, and of their capa- 
bility of elevating the race, it is not ne- 
cessary here to inquire. It was the boast 
of the Iroquois that the great object of 
their confederacy was peace :—to break 
up the spirit of perpetual warfare, which 
wasted the red race from age to age. 
Such an insight into the true end and ob- 
ject of all legitimate government, by these 
who constructed this tribal league, ex- 
cites as great surprise as admiration. It 
is the highest and the noblest aspect in 
which human institutions can be viewed ; 
and the thought itself—universal peace 
among Indian races possible of attain- 
ment—was a ray of intellect from no or- 
dinary mind. To consummate such a 
purpose, the Iroquois nations were to be 
concentrated into one political fraternity ; 
and in a manner effectively to prevent 
off-shoots and secessions. By its natural 
growth, this fraternity would accumulate 
sufficient power to absorb adjacent na- 
tions, moulding them, successively, by 
affiliation, into one common family. 
Thus, in its nature, it was designed to 
be a progressive confederacy. What 
means could have been employed with 
greater promise of success “sat the stu- 
pendous system of relationships, which 
was fabricated through the division of 
the Hodénosaunee into tribes? It was 
a system sufficiently ample to infold the 
whole Indian race. Unlimited in their 
capacity for extension ; inflexible in their 
relationships ; the tribes thus interleagued 
would have suffered no loss of unity b 
their enlargement, nor loss of stren 
by the increasing distance between their 





* Like the ancient Saxons, the Iroquois had neither a prenomen, nor a cognom:n; but 


contented themselves with a single name. 
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council-fires. The destiny of this league, ities for enlargement, with remarka- 
if it had been left to work out its results ble durability of structure, and a vigorous, 
among the red races exclusively, it is animating spirit, it must have attained a 
impossible to conjecture. With vast ca- great elevation anda general supremacy. 





THE MEETING OF SIEGFRIED AND CHRIEMHILT. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE THIRD ADVENTURE OF THE NIEBELUNGEN LIED. 


Nu gie diu minneliche. 
u. 8. U. 


Fort came the lovely maiden as comes the morning red, 
The gloomy clouds disparting: much care the gallant fled, 
Who in his heart had borne a a long and weary way ; 
In all her bloom before him he saw the lovely May. 


From forth her garments glittered full many a jewel rare; 
Her rosy-red complexion shone marvellously fair : 
However loth to own it, yet must men all agree 

That on the earth was never so fair a thing as she. 


As floats the silver full-moon the starry host before, 

And light so clear and mellow down through the clouds doth pour, 
So shone she in her beauty before each other dame ; 

Well might the hearts of many be fluttered as she came! 


The chamberlains so wealthy before her led the way ; 
The heroes high in spirit, they would not quiet stay ; 
To see the lovely <eibe they pressed to and fro. 
To Siegfried, the hero, that was both joy and woe. 


Within himself thus spake he, “ How can it ever be 

That I shotld win thy love? Tis an idle fantasy. 

Yet must I go without thee, then were I better dead.” 

And aye as he thought on her his face turned white and red. 


There did the son of Sieglind before them fairly stand 

As he were limned on parchment by cunning master’s hand ; 
And every ~ne that saw him owned willingly his worth, 
“Sure such a gallant hero was never seen on earth.” 


Cart Benson. 
Trin. Coll., Cant., 1842. 
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THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF PHILIP YORICK, Esgq., 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER X.* 


COURTESY. 


«Courtesy and honor,” exclaimed 
the very reverend Doctor Dulldrum, “are 
virtues of the Wortup ; alms-giving and 
peace-making, of the Cuurcu.” 

This was on occasion of a long-winded 
argument between the doctor and my 
patron, touching that famous distinction 
of «the Church and the World,” familiar 
to Christians of the old stamp. 

If I were to be hanged for a bad 
memory, I could not now tell you the 
whole order of their discourse; I dare 
only affirm, that my patron gave the doc- 
tor the lie, (scholastically, which, you 
know, though it touch you ever so 
nearly, cannot be construed as an affront,) 
and to it they went, in such a long- 
breathed, many-sided, every—where- 

inted, learned, subtile, subtle, involv- 
ing, involved, intricate, intricating, ra- 
tiocinative, puzzling, plodding, pleasing, 
niggling, notional, noetic, nominate, mad, 
muddling, metagrabolizing piece of argu- 
mentation !—my brain is unsettled with 
the commotion of it! Cleric and lay, 
sacred and profane, Hermes! they mam- 
mocked the question! 

The doctor took ground in divinity, 
and what with St. Augustin his catapult, 
St. Chrysostom his arrowy storm, St. 
Bernard his thunder, and the -lightning 
of the persuader of the Gentiles, did so 
confound, astonish, and overwhelm my 
patron, that had not his intellect been of 
that fine mail wherewith the champion 
Hume used to cover over the region of 
his heart, he had been utterly overthrown, 
nay, shot through, and scorched into 
silence. 

‘“« The difference between a scholastic 
argument and one of use, is like that be- 
tween the grinding of chaff and the grind- 
ing of wheat; the same organs are at 
work, the same noise is heard, the same 
power is exhausted ; but the product of 
the one is wholesome food, that of the 
other, dust and dirt” Pantol. dec. I. K. 
cap. 10., v. 1. k. t. a. 


My patron considered the matter dif- 
ferently. As money is to a Jew, so was 
an argument to him; he lived for it; had 
he lived by it, he would have treated it 
less affectionately ; for, with the learned 
author just quoted, “no man loves what 
he lives by.” Ib. Swed. is. a ho. ax. 1. 2. 

A paradox! say you? Not at all, 
‘Jove’ and ‘greed’ are as different as 
love and ‘lust.’ To say I love money, 
what is it but a foolish figure of speech ? 

I have reason to believe that the argu- 
ment of my patron with the doctor was 
the great one of his life. It happened 
on the evening of the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of his own birth, and the sixteenth 
of mine; from which particulars, acute 
chronologers will infer, that, first, we 
saw the light on the same day of the 
year; and second, that the chances and 
changes of five of his wintry humors 
had befallen me under that roof. At 
twelve I was a good listener; at sixteen, 
a tolerable logician; | might therefore, 
receive as much of such an argument as 
might enter by understanding into the 
receipt of reason. The whole matter lay 
in a difference of words: for my patron 
argued, that as courtesy is, questionless, 
a virtue,and honor, if possible, some- 
thing better, they aie parts and elements 
in the Highest Good : Christianity, he 
added, if it be anything at all, is the 
Highest Good ; ergo, courtesy and honor 
are Christian virtues, 

The metagrabolizing Dulldrum quoted 
Augustin, to show that the Church is not 
the World; Austin, to show that said 
virtues are of the World ; ergo, said he, 
‘they are not of the Church.’ Then he 
showed from Bernard, that the Church 
is the Highest Good ; allowed that Chris- 
tianity is also the highest good; which 
concludes, that honor and courtesy are 
not compulsory on Christians, much less 
upon churchmen. 

My patron replied to this, that he 
thought the logic very good, but the 





* Continued from p. 84. 
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a false; ‘* for,” said he, * if they 
true, churchmen have no need of the 
virtues in question; but we know they 
have: ergo, &c. 

“ As far,” replied the other, “as they 
are conducive to the interests of the 
Church. 

Mr. Yorick thereupon denied that these 
virtues could be employed as means, or 
that the Church could have any “ inter- 
ests,” properly speaking, and so they ran 
on, neck and neck, now one, now the 
other: death and darkness, what furor, 
what rage of controversy! I took coun- 
sel with my soul from that occasion, 
never to be led into an argument. 

Dr. Dulldrum’s difference with my 
patron grew out of a history the latter 
was about giving him of my first induc- 
tion to Yorick house, and of my mother’s 
behavior on that occasion. I give it as 
nearly as possible in his own words : 

* Imagine to yourself, my dear doctor, 
a woman of an uncertain age, handsome, 
an Italian, and a Catholic.” The doctor 
shuddered. ‘ Put yourself in my situa- 
tion ; when, as | was sitting in my study, 
lost in a meditation of Augustin,” the 
doctor shook his head, “ de virginitate,” 
and frowned ; ‘a meditation, I say, of 
celibacy, of which the Church has since 
made so noble a use,” a groan from Dull- 
drum, “ emulating, nay, surpassing the 
example of antiquity, which committed 
the holy fire to hands of virgins ; instance 
Clelia, who drew the ship with her fin- 
ger;” a heathenish lie, growled the doc- 
tor, ** for how shall the fire of the soul 
be cherished in a care-soiled, cuckoldy 
spirit, worried into meanness by the per- 
petual solicitation of a woman?” The 
doctor adjusted his bands. ‘ Immersed, I 
say, in these meditations, I saw this 
Italian woman approaching, leading, or 
rather dragging, this youth, then an in- 
fant, by the hand. The manner of the 
child struck meas not unpromising. I 
fancied I saw in him a nature easy to be 
moulded to some shape of virtue, such 
as [ might see fit to impress upon him. 
I will do with him, thought I, what the 
Church would do with her disciples 
(for, indeed, is not she the great teacher 
or shaper of minds); in other words, 1 
will fortify his spirit with a subtle 
casuistry ; I will inform his understand- 
ing with all the variety of error, that he 
may heed and avoid them,” 

“God forgive you,” said the doctor, 
manifesting some emotion, “{ fear you 
mean to do a very ill thing.” 
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«T will teach him,” continued my pa- 
tron, **to know the face of evil, before 
he feels the power of it. I will nourish 
him in every species of learning. He 
shall peruse the classics; until, penetrated 
with their spirit, he can despise the little- 
ness of the moderns.” 

“You would convert him,” said the 
Doctor, “into a meter-mongering cox- 
comb.” 

“He should read with me the Organon 
of Aristotle; the Theatetus of Plato; the 
third Ennead of Plutinus; the De Mys- 
teriis of Jamblichus; the De Iside of 
Plutarch ; the Golden Ass of Apuleius”— 

«With whata medley,” interposed the 
other, “ of transcendental whim-whams 
and indecencies, would you confound his 
intellect! Mean you to educate your 
charge for a place in Bedlam, or a mon- 
= of mad monks ?” 

** | would teach him,” said my patron, 
lowering his voice, “to look in upon 
himself; and, by an introversion of the 
intellect, to discern the good and the evil 
of his own nature. I would lay open to 
his understanding the spiritual effects of 
——ing and ——ing.” 

«My dear Mr. Yorick,” groaned the 
churchman, ‘*1 am grieved to tell you 
how much it offends me to hear you say 
that ; if the youth comes from your hands 
in other shape than a Jesuit or an Athe- 
ist, without one grain of humanity or 
practical sense in his whole organization, 
it will be by the grace of his Maker; 
I say it with reverence.” 

« Such,” continued my patron, “‘ were 
the motives that moved me to his adop- 
tion.” 

“A grain of sacred pity would have 
outweighed them all,” muttered the 
churchman, rising to depart; but my pa- 
tron rose at the same instant, (they had 
been sitting wis a vis), and laying one 
hand upon the doctor’s elbow, and the 
other upon my shoulder, 

«It was on such a night as this,” he 
continued, pointing to the grate, where 
a bright sea-coal fire was burning, “ at 
this very time, in this very place—” 

* It was in the study, sir,” said I. 

“No, boy. I chose to receive you in 
the study, for the sake of the impression ; 
— your mother knocked, I was in the 

rior.” 

This little piece of information called 
a torrent of blood into my face, and, at 
the instant, the feeling of the hand upon 
my shoulder was like the hot-coldness of 
ice upon theskin ; for I well remembered 
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our inhospitable detention on the steps 
of Yorick house, in the raw night of No- 
vember—nay, I fancied my mother owed 
her death to it,—and all for the sake of 
effect /—for effect, forsooth ! 

Holding Dulldrum by the gaze, and 
by the arm, my patron continued: “ The 
lady, as I said, came forward, leading 
her boy by the hand, and stood before 
me, weeping and trembling. ‘ My son, 
signor, said she, in broken accents and 
broken English, ‘ will take you for his 
father.”” Here the churchman glanced 
at my face as if to institute a comparison. 
«« You mean,’ said I,‘ my dear madam, 
that I will take him for my son.’ ‘< Si, 
Signor,’ faltered the lady, with a fresh 
burst of grief, ‘ it is as you please.’ ‘Si, 
si; see what? saidI, gently. ‘ The hoy, 
mee son,’ smiled the Sady, through her 
tears. ‘1 confess to you, my dear doc- 
tor, the woman exercised a surprising 

wer with her eyes.” 

Dulldrum blushed. A pause. 

There are instants in life when the 
sense of reality is momentarily suspend- 
ed,'and the present scene takes the quality 
of an event remembered. Certain | am, 
that the circumstances of that instant—the 
position of the persons in the dialogue; 
the pressure of Mr. Yorick’s hand upon 
my shoulder ; the blank confusion on the 
doctor’s red face; the mutter and flare of 
the fire, lighting up the faces of the old 
pictures on the walls; the broken shad- 
ows of the furniture; the cat upon the 
rug; the sound of the mantle clock, ut- 
tering a preparatory wheeze before strik- 
ing the hour of eleven. Certain am ], 
that at no previous time would this 
assemblage of images and feelings have 
come together as at that instant; yet it 
was with a feeling of the deepest amaze- 
ment—almost of terror—that | recognized 
them as a scene translated—past; re- 
membered when, or in what elapsed 
condition of being, it were idle to inquire. 
If the like ever happened to Plato, his 
opinion that what we learn in this life is 
but so much forgotten knowledge recov- 
ered outof the wreck of a former exist- 
ence, may be well excused. 

| offered to conduct the lady,” con- 
tinued my master, “to the sofa; which, 
as you know, is by the side of the table 
farthest from the entrance. But, as it 
seems to be the disposition of your musi- 
cal natures to run into the extreme of 
the part they have to play,”—here the 
doctor sat down, witb a look of civil 
despair, Mr. Yorick retaining his position, 


‘of the left 
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and taking his left hand from my shoul- 
der, and his right from the doctor’s elbow, 
that he might use them in illustration,— 
“the extreme, I say, of the part they 
have to play—” 

*« Pray, proceed, sir,” said the church- 

man. 
“It fretted me to the soul, that, on no 
inducement or urging of mine, would she 
be seated; all my bowiug and offering 
served only to confirm the woman in her 
over-acted humility. Presently, casting 
her eyes on a wooden stool—which, as 
you know, served me to hold my Ficinus 
—she made a movement as though to 
take it. While 1 stood meditating wheth- 
er to push aside the stool, znd thrust her 
upon the sofa,—for I confess it angered 
me, to be forced into the part of an opera 
hero,—-to be clapped into a scene, and 
dramatized against my will,—the lady 
solved the difficulty, by popping down 
upon the sofa, and burying her face in 
her handkerchief.” 

My patron paused at this point of his 
narrative, and the parties in the dialogue 
stood fixed for an instant in those atti- 
tudes in which nature, that only perfect 
stage manager, had chosen to place them : 
myself upon the left (as you enter), gaz- 
ing, alternately, at the fire and at Dull- 
drum’s face, which grew redder every 
instant, with heat and vexation ; my pa- 
tron standing with his right hand, slight- 
ly raised and open, toward the doctor, as 
if to say, ‘ could I do otherwise ?” or, 
“was it my affair?’ the other palm 
warming itself, independently, before the 
fire, toward which the owner’s back 
was turned ; the doctor seated in front, 
staring at the hour points of the clock— 
which had crept by the mark of eleven 
—his right palm pressing his cane per- 
Leper into the carpet, the fingers 

and fumbling at his watch- 
fob. We might have staid there till now, 
for aught I know, had not my patron, 
tapping gently, as his wont was, with 
the sole of his leit foot, set it smartly, 
with an unconscious lateral motion, on 
the tail of the cat, which instantly put a 
new train of motives in action; for the 
scream of the injured creature, and the 
little effect it had on Mr. Yorick’s coun- 
tenance, roused up a suspicion in the 
doctor’s soul, that he, the said Yorick, 
did find a pleasure in secretly injuring 
and tormenting those about him, to 
which he instantly gave vent in the fol- 
lowing homily : 
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THE DOCTOR’S HOMILY. 


“« God, sir,” exclaimed he, “« God, Mr. 
Yorick, beside this courtesy which you 
so much admire, but which, though it be 
a virtue, is to my thinking a heathen one 
at best, has implanted in us—did we but 
know it—a law of the exactest justice, 
which will not suffer us to convert each 
other’s weaknesses and errors, be they 
never so puerile, into a topic of sport or 
amusement. I feel obliged, sir, in the 
sustaining of my sacred office, to warn 
you against the indulgence of this inhu- 
man temper, which draws a satisfaction 


Character, did I say? his character ? 
Why, a character is even a more singu- 
lar,a more marvelous, a more compli- 
cated and involved piece of mechanism, 
than any of those enumerated in Arch- 
deacon Paley’s argument for the exist- 
ence of a Deity. And for proofs of de- 
sign, truly, I think a character as ser- 
viceable as a monkey’s craw, or the 
wind-sac of a goose! Here, mark you, 
is pudding-stone ; and here is a pudding ; 
which now, may it please your Bridge- 
water Reverences, is the more ingenious 
composition of the two? If it be dinner- 
time, | have you, nemine contradicente ; 
in the lecture-room I am not quite so 
sure of you. 

Now, sir, this pudding—pray take a 
slice ; sauce with it?—good ;—this pud- 
ding I say, is an argument cumulative 
for the existence of a character. You 
smile —very good—another slice; so: 
—this pudding,! say,is an argument for 
the existence of a character. at least a 
culinary one. It is well made, I see, 
by your dealing with it ; savory, spicy, 
sweet, nourishing; a good English 
plum-pudding. Pray do justice to it; 
I mean to have the argument to myself : 
when you have eaten the pudding you 
may contradict me if you will. Now 
hearken : ; 

In the unaffected face of this plain 
friend, this pudding, do I see proofs of 
many virtues. Through the body of it, 
though it be not transparent, do I discern 
the soul of my cook; and my cook, sir, 
is a character. Here shines honesty, the 
yeoman of the virtues, seen in the abund- 
ance of the spicy ingredients ; here gen- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A MERE DIGRESSION; IN WHICH A GRAVE SUBJECT IS TREATED IN THE SOCRATIC, 
OR PICKLEHERRING MANNER. 
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out of the vanities and miseries of “ those 
who love you.” 


If you are so poorly informed with my 
patron’s temper, good sir, or madam, as 
to fancy him in the least degree angered 
or disturbed, by this appeal of the doc- 
tor’s—which, judging by the direction of 
his eyes, and the sudden start which pre- 
ceded it, might as well have been meant in 
pity for the cat, as for myself or my mo- 
ther—I can only say, you have much to 
learn,and may, if it please you, sit down 
quietly and hearken a while before at- 
tempting any opinion of the matter. 


erosity in the number of the pulpy 
fruits ; here assiduity in the evenness of 
the texture; here humanity in the grate- 
ful steam, which shows it not from the 
seething; here obedience, in the exact- 
ness of the tie, the whole body round 
and perfect; here fortitude, in the due 
measure of cooking :—Why should I go 
on? Is not the proof in the eating ?— 
The proof, I say, of the existence of a 
character endued with several virtues, 
not altogether culinary, but, saving your 
Bridgewaterships, even divine ?—Go to! 
—Here, on the table is a specimen of 
pudding-stone, brecchia, do you call it! 
very good: Now I affirm that in ths 
same stupid lump of brecchia, there is no 
proof whatever, saving the hammer 
marks, of the existence of anything but 
blind mechanism and dead necessity; 
and no divinity therein, but only certain 
“laws,” as you call them, of nature 
‘God made the Laws,” say you? Very 
good ; here then is the existence of a 
Being infinitely able to make mechanism 
of all sorts;—on ‘a most surprising 
scale,’ I grant; but (always saving your 
logical Reverence) not a jot more; not a 
jot more. [think, now, you will admit, 
—take a glass of this wine; pure juice 
of the grape,—it settles the pudding 
purely—that an universe, I say, govern- 
ed by a power able to make pudding- 
stones, et cetera, would be a very stiffly 
governed universe. 

«* Trifling with a sacred theme :” (?)— 
Not I, for the world! There is no sa- 
credness in false logic. And now, my 
Reverend friends, since we have discuss- 
ed the pudding, let us consider the beef. 
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Waiter, bring the marrow-bone : the pith 
of it is out; a mere osseous cylinder, 
you observe ; but all the cleanlier to han- 
die. In this marrow-bone, did not you, 
my acute friends, observe many ‘ marks 
yo design ;—as, that if the bone had 
been solid, it would have held no mar- 
row ;—brittle, it had been useless to lo- 
comotion? Remarkable discovery ! pro- 
found if! If we had not eyes in our 
faces, we could not see; ears in our 
skulls we could not hear ; tongues in our 
throats we could not argue; hands to our 
wrists, we could not write, nor by any 
ingenuity compose treatises of logic, or 
arguments cumulative, pro bono publico, 
and a thousand guineas! Wonderful 
discovery !—O, miserable dullard man, 
whose blockhead brains could no sooner 
find this out! That the being of thy 
Creator, must hang upon a Bridgewater 
legacy and arguments cumulative, be- 
fore it be made plausible, and respectable, 
and believable ! and when all was done, 
the whole matter fall into a non sequitur, 
and prove a farce! For look, do but 
see,—what have we proved, now, more 
than that there is a power somewhere, 
who is able to construct marrow-hones 
and their appurtenances? But which, 
think you, is most to be admired, the 
power that produces marrow-bones, or 
that which produces cleavers to cut and 
hack them? In the organization of the 
brute and his bones, | perceive an or- 


ganic, or, if it please you, a vital power, 
working on the maierials of dead matter, 
in a blind and obstinate way; but no- 
thing of Divine or sacred in any part of 
its operation — unless I be a heathen, 
and fall a sacrificing to Vishnu. 

In the cleaver, on the conuwary—here, 
waiter, bid the cook send it up,—in this 
cleaver, I say, I see reason, a power 
greater than appears in the pudding- 
stone, or in the marrow-bone. In this 
handle I see a victory of reason over the 
vital power, that grew the oak even 
from an acorn; in the steely-edge, a 
greater wit than lies in the grain of any 
metal ; in the whole, a fulfillment of the 
seppotien which bids us ‘kill and eat.’ 

ith the cleaver and the pudding, on my 
side, do I, theretore, defy the bone and 
brecchia argument, be it as cumulative as 
it pleases: even to the heaping together 
of whole planetary systems, with their 
continents of fossil remains.” 

** Pray, sit, do you mean to deny”— 

«J mean to deny nothing; but to 
show that your bone and pudding-stone 
argument goes no farther than it goes.” 

* On what, then, do you rest your be- 
lief in a Personal and Beneficent Deity ?” 

“In the knowledge of a Personal and 
Immortal Soul, which is His image, 
please your Reverence, and in nought 
elseunder * * * desunt nonnulla— 
hiatus in the MS.” 


Note —Mr. Yorick, with his usual carelessness, has inserted the above quotation from 
Pantol, de rebus varies et multo aliis, in the body of the book, when it should have been in 
the Appendix ; the present work being properly an account of his own life and opinions, and 
not a collection of common-places.}—Crit. Ep. 


CHAPTER XIi. 


EULOGIUM ON SLAWKENBERG. 


It has been gravely asserted of late 
that a tailor’s yard-stick is no more than 
thirty-six inches in length. I mean to 
waste no breath on that topic, however 
interesting it be to tailors; let them who 
will, pursue it: though I blame them 
not; for, that to know the fact of a mat- 
ter is to know the truth of it, no man 
will deny. But to thee, my inimitable 
friend, companion of my thought, thrice- 
learned, quintessential, Slawkenberg, let 
me pay this ineffectual tribute. I mean 
not to praise thee, because thou art the 
father of all modern invention ; the mine 
of opinion; the source of isms; the 
fountain of metaphysics ; the Diespiter of 


mystic ; the flowing-river of istic, tic and 
astic ; not for thy limitless learning, or 
thy legal lore; not for the acuminate 
logic, which bristles over thy pages ; not 
for that patristic diffuseness, or thy 
catorrhoical fluency; not for thy unri- 
valed erudition, more weighty than a 
Bentley’s, more quotative than a Burton’s, 
more digressive than a Montaigne’s, 
more sapient than a Scaliger’s ; nor for 
thy wit, for thou hadst none ; nor for thy 
pity, for it doth not appear; nor for 
those ordinary virtues of vulgar mortals, 
jastice, valor, courtesy, love ; for of these 
do I find no trace in thy writings; not 
for these dare I attempt thy eulogy, but 
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solely for thy great invention of Bubbles, 
or of the filling of a great sphere with a 
little empty matter,—for this alone have 
I set thee on the pinnacle of all esteem. 

Born of a mean father, and a meaner 
mother, thy voice was attuned early to 
the cry for soap-fat, and the yell for 
ashes; soap was familiar to thy sight if 
not tothy face. Thou sawedst bubbles 
in the wash-tub, and consideredst the 
meaning thereof. The early seed of the 
impression ripened to its fruit in matu- 
rity: and as thou didst first occupy thy 
voice with the material of bubbles, so the 
last stroke of thy pen was to the comple- 
tion of thy saponaceous treatise thereof ; 
to show, that out of vile and rancid offal, 
with the ashes of effete desires, softened 
with the ditch-water of despond, radiant 
bubbles may be blown up in the micro- 
come, reflecting as well the splendors of 
heaven as the peacock-hues of h—Il. 

How can I praise thee better, than by 
discovering the contents of thy work ; 
that the earnest reader may know his 
book, and buy salvation at the reasona- 
ble price of six shillings. 


Contents of Slawkenberg’s great work of 
Bubbles; with a specimen of the style. 
A Treatise of Bubbles, wherein the 

author showeth, in three books, 

Ist. That the Ancients knew of them; 
but that the art of making them has 
been lost. 

2d. That this art is rediscovered by 
him. 

3d. That it will work a revolution in 
human affairs. 


Contents of Chapter first. Book first. 


_ Of the vast antiquity of Bubbles, Egyp- 
tian Mythology, human sacrifices, animal 
worship, reasonableness of animal wor- 
ship,——the Deity only visible in his 
works, and consequently to be worship- 
ed in them. Deity visible in toads and 
onions as well as in the human soul: 
should be worshiped in mice and water 
lilies; philosophical eye sees all in each, 
and each in all; a universe in a bug, 
and a bug in a universe ; because bugs 
are infinite, and men infinite, no real dif- 
ference between bugs and men; folly of 
making distinctions between things: 
fleas are everywhere, why then should 
we scrimp them to a here and there? 


Chapter Second :— 
Animal food objected to; devils visi- 
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ble in beefsteaks and shoulders of mut- 
ton; deadly effects of meat; all the 
miseries of man and animals traced to 
the use of it; mosquetoes usually perish 
after a good meal of blood; proposition 
for restricting lions in menageries to a 
diet of oats and shorts; proof from na- 
ture, founded in the fact that birds, the 
most beautiful and gentle of creatures, 
restrict themselves to a vegetable diet; 
recipe for rearing hawks on cabbage. 
Soldiers fight better on meat diet ; pro- 
position from the Peace Society to allow 
them only vegetable food. Argument 
against the vulgar opinion that Nebu- 
chadnezzar was mad when he went out 
to graze; Scripture full of emblems, 
types, and hidden allusions ; that mon- 
arch’s addiction to an herbaceous diet 
typical of the Millenium, when all men 
shall go out to graze. Idea of the Mil- 
terian ; community of goods ; community 
of wives; diet of raw herbs, and gratis 
lectures on botany. Swift's proposal for 
eating one’s own children, controverted 
solely on the ground that they are animal 
food; utility the only guide of action; 
proposal for manuring fields with the 
bodies of our dead friends and relations ; 
irrational reverence for dead carcasses. 
Arguments against the opinion that plants 
have souls, on the ground that in that 
case it would be unlawful to eat them. 


Chapter Third of this Treatise :— 

Heathenism—its extinction a great loss 
to the world, but especially to the mak- 
ers of Bubbles; superstition and senti- 
mentality the true soap and water. 
Episodical account of the author's visit 
to the island of air-balloons; he crosses 
the Sudds, doubles Pipe-clay bluffs, en- 
ters Crockery harbor : is met at the land- 
ing by a great crowd of people whose 
heads resembled those of children; ex- 
traordinary length of their noses—shaped 
like an elephant’s proboscis ; our travel- 
er having occasion to put his hand into 
his coat pocket, finds three of their noses 
engaged in rifling it; he seizes them and 
finds by the touch that they are of a 
waxen feel and consistence. Prisoners 
in this country led to jail by the nose: 
priests exhort the people to hold their 
noses low—aristocracy, in a spirit of 
contradiction, hold them high; short- 
nosed men very rare in this country— 
looked upon as infamous, and nick-named 
sophvi, that is to say, rogues—some call 
them crogorhampthanditches, which is 
being translated, a pot of mustard. In- 
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terview of the author with several short- 
nosed men, or crogerhampthanditches ; 
they deplore their miserable case; he 
advises them to wear artificial noses, 
which some call symbolitches, which 
can be had cheap at any toy-shop. A 
curious disease, incident to the race of 
long noses: symptom, an itching in the 
tip of the nose—which leads them to 
thrust it into every crack and cranny ; if 
you hold anything dark or hollow before 
them, they readily thrust in their noses. 
Practical jokes played off on the strength 
of this disposition. 


Chapter fourth :— 


Account of the Long Noses continued. 
Consequences of the above-mentioned 
disease. Leads them to be thrusting 
their noses between the leaves of old 
books, into jugs and bung-holes, heaps 
of ioul clothing, cast shoes, sleeves, 
pockets, key-holes, rat-holes, chimneys, 
courts of law, churches, theatres: and 
generally, into other people’s affairs. A 
society of artisans continually employed 
in making and setting of nose-traps. 
Divided into three wilds or orders, the 
Votarophagi, the Clientophagi, and the 
grotophagi. Beside these a multitude 
of unlawful or irregular nose-trap-ma- 
kers continually at work, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the regular guilds to 
suppress them: number of irregulars 
begins of late to exceed that of the law- 
ful, or regulars. 


Chapter fifth :—Specimen of the style of 
this chapter. 


“This people are above all curious in 
their menageries; and the number of 
these exceeds that of all that I have ever 
seen elsewhere. My entertainer, who 
discovered a great care of me, anda 
very particular desire to serve me, hear- 
ing me express some ‘curiosity in regard 
to these menageries, proposed that on a 
certain festival occasion, we should 
the rounds of the city, and visit them in 
detail. Atcordin ly on the morning of 
the day siecintel, aving eaten a break- 
fast of salt-fish, which my host prepared 
from its effect to stimulate the agreeable 
itching at the tips of our noses, (for I 
may here observe, first, that as this dis- 
ease is given by the touch, I had already 
contracted it; being indeed of a tempe- 
rament and diathesis inclined thereto; 
and second, that those afflicted with it, 
strive rather to promote than to allay it, 
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as drunkards do a thirst for liquor,) and 
having provided ourselves with note- 
books and a guide, we set out on a per- 
ambulation of the great city of Lucky- 
loosa, the metropolis of Allagrabia, in 
the country of Long Noses, in the island 
of Airballoons. 

« At the corners of the streets, on the 
roofs of the houses, in gardens, and in 
public squares, multitudes of balloons 
and bubbles might be seen rising every 
instant ; for the whole amusement of this 
people consists in making and setting 
them afloat. I saw a citizen take a bag 
that had a cat fastened to it; he did but 
put his nose in at the throat of the bag, 
and breath into it, when it rose quickly 
up, with the animal depending. Others 
were sent up with men attached to them, 
by a noose about their necks ; and | was 
informed, that this people use no other 
method of executing their felons; those 
whom I saw busy about these hanging, 
balloons, wore the badges of the order of 
Clientophagi. Observing that most of 
that guild had the tips of their noses 

+ broken off, I inquired the cause, and 
was assured by some respectable-looking 
petsons, that it very often happened, that 
in setting traps for the noses of other 
men, they lost their own. 

“ The breaths of this nation are of a sin- 
gular quality, being a kind of light gas 
generated in the stomach; and which 

s by secret ducts into the lungs. 
he undisguised smell of the gas is intol- 
erably strong ; and to sweeten it, they 
continually chew a kind of luscious 
drug, made up in comfits, with comical 
names, as children in England call lumps 
of painted sugar by the name of kisses. 
Everybody you meet pulls out a comfit 
box, and offers you a pinch ; to refuse is 
reckoned very uncivil. Some of these 
boxes are of horn or gold, others of paper ; 
and I saw a few composed of a curious 
sweet-scented wood, called in their 
tongue, skechipichi, which is being 
translated, pride- poke ; the berries of this 
wood are of a binding quality, and have 
a very bitter taste. 

* Proceeding a great way by a number 
of winding streets and dirty lanes, we 
came to the very heart of Luckyloosa, 
where is a great menagerie, said to be the 
largest in the world. We entered free 
of cost, through a crowd of persons, 
among whom I saw several who carried 
small traps in their hands, with which 
they made various attempts upon the 
noses about them. The subsistence of 
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these nose-trappers is wholly upon the 
tips, which they carry home, and pickle. 

ese very soon grow again, so that 
there is never any dearth of this sort of 

me inacrowd. Isaw a demure-look- 
ing personage in the habit of a priest, 
who seemed to be gazing intently into 
the hole of a curiously constructed trap, 
so made as to sectille a very old book. 
Several of the crowd gathered about him, 
and incautiously applied the tips of their 
noses to the trap, which they mistook for 
a book. This was so contrived that it 
held them by a kind of magnetism. 
When the sharper saw that a consider- 
able number of noses had collected in 
this manner upon the trap, he took out a 
cord of bind-weed, and tying them adroit- 
ly in a fascicle, led off the crowd much 
against their wills, in the string. Some 
of them, less tender than the rest, pre- 
ferred their liberty to their noses, and so 
broke them off with a jerk and escaped.” 

‘Proceeding on at a good pace, we 
passed a row of offices, where nose 
tips are bought up in small parcels and 
pickled. Entering one of these, I saw 
a huge brine vat filled with this kind of 
viands. On the outside of this vat were 
a multitude of inscriptions, written in the 
letter of the country. These were difli- 
cult to be deciphered, being all over dis- 
guised with chirographic flourishes. In 
one I thought I read the letters, C, R, D 
and [, but the vowel marks were illegi- 
ble. In another, 8S, H and V, set toge- 
ther; with a vowel mark after the V. 
The whole number of vats in Luckyloosa 
_ cannot be less than two thousand: of 

these two-thirds belong to the irregular 
nose-trappers ; the guild of Votarophagi 
have the fewest; but one of theirs is 
the biggest in the world, and is said to 
have been made a present by Charle- 
magne to Pope Sylvester; but some say, 
that Pontiff had it built at his own cost, 
and that the hero Charlemagne had the 
tip of his own nose pickled in it; but to 
these popular traditions [ give no cre- 
dence. 

The street of the vats leads directly to 
the _ menagerie of Luckyloosa. The 
facade looks down the street, and shows 
_atront of the Athenian order, a kind of 
architecture not mentioned in the com- 
mon treatises; but Aristotle, Plato, and 
Machiavel have given good descriptions 
of it. The whole structure rests on a 
broad and very unstable platform, com- 
posed, altogether, of smal! stones, some 
of which are white, and some black. 
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From this rises a flight of steps, going 
up on all the four sides to the bases of 
the colonnades. The columns are twen- 
ty-nine in number, composed of various 
stones: one, in particular, which | no- 
ticed, on the northern front, consists of 
a.single shaft of granite, resting on a 
block of ice, with a capital carved in the 
shape of female caryatides, with cotton 
fillets and distaffs in their hands. The 
column adjoining, upon the left, was of 
a sienite, with blue veins, very much 
weather-worn. The southernmost of the 
eight northern columns was in an unfin- 
ished condition: it seemed to have been 
originally composed of wood, but was 
then in process of rebuilding of sold iron. 
The south front consisted of twelve prin- 
cipal columns and a pilaster. These 
were very irregularly placed—some near 
and some far—and showed extraordinary 
differences of size ; though all were of an 
equal height, and very towering. They 
were composed of white marble, bedded 
in a black mortar of infirm consistence, 
which continually mouldered away. The 
principal shaft of the western colonnade 
was the bole of a pine tree, thirteen feet 
through, and at least one hundred in 
height. 

ut the signal feature of this fabric 
was the roof, which seemed to have been 
composed of the refuse material of the 
city, kneaded intoa kind of cement, with 
here and there an enormous slab of solid 
rock, stretching from pillar to pillar, the 
whole breadth of the building. 

When we had sufficiently examined 
the exterior of the edifice, we entered, 
through a crowd of visitors of all natious, 
which thronged the portal, into the dome, 
or great hall, which is the menagerie. 
On a sudden, as we were about to go in, 
there came forth a noise, or, rather, a 
combination of noises, which I could 
compare to nothing but the yells and 
howlings of a thousand devils. 

In the confusion of sounds you would 
have fancied you heard the braying of 
asses, the mewing of cats, the squeaking 
of pigs, the grunting of hogs, the neigh- 
ing of horses, the whinnying of foals, the 
howling of wolves, the gnarring of bears, 
the bellowing of bulls, the screeching 
of owls, the crowing of cocks, the cack- 
ling of hens, the crying of leopards, the 
rasping of tigers, the roaring of lions, the 
booming of frogs, the piping of quails, 
beside a thousand outcries, voices, vocif- 
erations, screams, screechings, groanings, 
curses, imprecations, moaning of wind, 
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rumbling of earthquakes, rattling of 
thunder, roar of cascades, and murmur 
of waves, al] blent, mingled, and making 
together a dissonance ineffably horrid ; 
indeed more terrible than death, if the 
fear of death can be ever felt in a sound. 

While I stood trembling and sweating 
with the terror of this prodigy, my guide 
bid me be of good courage, and fear no- 
thing, for the monster who made all this 
noise was, at heart, a very harmless 
monster, and could be easily led about 
after a sieve with oats in it, as I might 
see with my own eyes, for the keeper 
was just going to begin. Not rightly 
understanding what all this could mean, 
I followed my conductor through the 
crowd toa high balcony, set for strangers, 
overlooking the arena. From this we 
had a view of all that passed. In the 
balcony were several foreigners, beside 
myself, most of them provided with arti- 
ficial noses, to prevent odium. 

The crowd of visitors becoming greater 
every instant into the arena, filled it on 
all sides, about a circular space in centre, 
from which they were prevented by a 
wooden balustrade. 

Presently the noise ceased, to our great 
relief, and the keeper appeared at a side 
opening, leading in the monster by its 
proboscis. Another keeper followed at 
the tail, with a broad shovel in one hand 
and a box in the other; for the manure 
of this animal is worth its weight in 
gold, being reputed a certain remedy for 
all diseases. A single grain of it, | was 
told, applied to the inguen, had been 
known to cure the worst conceivable fit 
of melancholy. 

And now I am come to a very difficult 
part of my narrative; for after oo 
you with me into this place, I am boun 
to show you what I myself saw there. 
But to give a true picture of the monster 
itself would require a much livelier pen 
than mine. Of all the deformed images 
you have seen in dreams,1 think you 
may fancy this to be uglier and more a 
nondescript than any. ‘It had a face like 
a man, but nearly covered with reddish 
colored hair. The mouth was very 
large, extending from ear to ear; the lips 
livid, and parted over rows of long and 
dirty teeth. The tongue, which was ex- 
ceeding thick, lotled out at one side of 
the mouth. The eyes were small and 
wrinkled up like a monkey’s, with lids 
perpetually in motion. The body was 
of no particular shape, and rose but a lit- 
tle way from the ground. It moved upon 
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a number of pairs of short legs, with 
asses’ hoofs at their extremities. The 
back was flat like a tortoise, and seemed 
able to bear a very great burthen. The 
body of the creature was filthy in the 
extreme, and gave out a rancid smell. 
The breath had a taint of stale cider, and 
I saw several that fainted with the fume 
of it. When the keeper had made the 
monster dance and play several tricks, 
such as leaping backward and forward 
over a gauging-rod which he beld in his 
hand, he proceeded to ask it several ques- 
tions, which it answered like any Jearned 
pi» by pointing with its snout, to certain 
arge sheets of printed paper, laid before 
it on the ground. Sometimes he whipped 
it with his gauging-rod, which made it 
roar and send out a cloud of bad breath : 
sometimes he patted and soothed it, offer- 
ing to break the gauging-rod, which 
seemed to please the monster mightily ; 
whereupon it purred like a cat, but much 
louder, and rolled feet uppermost, expos- 
ing its belly, which was as prodigious a 
swag as ever [ saw in my lile. 

As this exhibition happens only once 

in four years, you may think a very great 
crowd would come together to see it ; 1 
reckoned near a hundred thousand souls, 
men, women, and children, gathered on 
the platform, and in the temple. 
In the evening the monster gave ora- 
cles. This was managed in the follow- 
ing manner: All the questions to be an- 
swered were reduced to assent or dissent : 
if the monster bellows like a bull, soon 
after the question is asked, which the 
keeper easily forces him to do, by offer- 
ing to snatch away a sieve of oats while 
its snout is in it, the oracle is said to have 
dissented ; if it cries like a child, which 
it will do on the sight of fresh oats, the 
oracle is said to have assented. Not 
knowing this trick of the keeper, which 
I saw with my own eyes, the ignorant 
people of the city regard these oracles as 
of adivine infallibility, and have a maxim 
to signify as much.” 

Book second of Slawkenbergius’ im- 
mortal work, treats of the re-discovery 
of the art of bubble-making, by himself. 
In the first chapter we are entertained 
with @ history of his laboratory—his ap- 
paratus—his experiments ; how many 
times the work fell into the fire; how 
many times it was defeated by a wrong 
position of the planets, or the influences 
of meddlesome demons. How his first 
successes were in medical bubbles, when 
he invented a universal pill, a female 
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elixir, an infant’s anodyne, a mother’s 
consolation, a remedy for love, a true 
madman’s plaster, a foe to freckles, a 
cough-syrup, &c., &c., not to mention his 
poor-man’s friend, and true anti-hunger 
mixture. 

Chapter second gives the particulars of 
a plan for the reduction of population by 
the timely prevention of births: a thing 
contrived so ingeniously, the devil him- 
self could not find a fault in it. 

Chapter third contains exactly one 
hundred sections, divided into as many 
subsections, of ten folio pages each— 
containing all the particulars of the in- 
vention of infinitessimal doses; an in- 
vention stolen from this Treatise by a 
stupid German quack, and now, for the 
first time, given to its right discoverer. 

Chapter fourth treats of bathing ; and 
of a delicate method of committing sui- 
cide with the cold bath, very good for 
hypocondriacs of a thin habit of body. 

Chapter fifth treats of wines, and of 
the art of poisoning a nation, of whose 
commerce you are jealous, by the intro- 
duction of made wines. 

Chapter sixth describes a curions pro- 
cess for making an extract of a Jesuit’s 
brain, the very best material for bubbles. 

Chapter seventh. This chapter is by 
far the most important in the work. It 
begins with a summary of all the evils 
incident to humanity, and attributes them 
solely to the unnatural restraints of cus- 
tom and artificial morality, on the desires 
of the young. Society, as it now stands, 
a cunning invention of the priests and 
lawyers; mean ambition of parents to 
exert a little brief authority over their 
children. Liberty the greatest of all 
blessings: men should be suffered to 
dash their heads against dead walls, or 
walk into sinks and cellars, rather than 
put the least restraint on them. Laws, 
an insult to the virtue of a nation: if rul- 
ers show so little faith in the people, the 
vee should, place as little in them. 

ulers of no use; wars an invention of 
theirs to divert attention from themselves. 
Religion a great impediment to human 
progress: the worship of God an inven- 
tion of the Devil. All creeds contain 
some falsehood; everything false is inju- 
rious : all creeds, therefore, are injurious. 
Great mischiefs arising from the use of 
money : proposal to abolish it; from pro- 
erty in land: proposal to abolish it; 
rom property in houses: community of 
houses ; from property in animals: com- 
munity of chattels; from property in 
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clothes; community of clothes ; commn- 
nity of goods concluded to be best ; com- 
munity of wives argued, on the ground 
that it eludes the necessity of providing 
for offspring. Vivid picture of the mise- 
ries and inconveniences of life; proposal 
for a universal suicide of the human race. 

The mao chapter treats of Panthe- 
ism, or of the creation of heathen reli- 
gions, by confounding God with the 
powers of life and nature; valuable re- 
sults of this invention, viz: wars, pesti- 
lences, diseases, divisions of families, 
&c., &c., all tending to the diminution of 
the race ; and so, indirectly, to lessen the 
existing sum of miseries. 

The ninth chapter is of political bub- 
bles: importance of these ; art of breed- 
ing discontents ; how to educate a dema- 
gogue:—he should be taught that all 
institutions are injurious, simply because 
they are liable to abuse. Demagogues 
continually experimenting in institutions 
to find the weak spots in them; philo- 
sophical spirit of this procedure; expe- 
riment the only reliable source of know- 
ledge. Art of inflaming the poorer people 
by representing them to themselves as 
hopelessly poor, and the rich as hope- 
lessly rich. To strengthen the young 
demagogue he should be exercised with 
difficult questions, as, for example, 

Who are the rich, and who are the 
poor ? 

Are not the poor continually growing 
richer, and the rich poorer ? 

is not humar nature composed of the 
same elements that it was a thousand 
years ago? 

What hinders men from liberty, if it 
be not their own simplicity, viciousness 
and ignorance ? 

* Would not the abolition of all laws 
and institutions destroy liberty alto- 
gether ? 

Were they not originally constructed 
as safeguards against demagogues and 
discontents ? 

Whether churches were not instituted 
to preservea unanimity of faith, and to 
save the ignorant from falling a prey to 
enthusiasts and false prophets ? 

Whether banks were not instituted for 
a defence against usury ; and whether, if 
they were abolished, the community 
would not be overrun with a herd of 
wicked and imperious money-lenders, 
against whom may God defend us? 

Whether the merchants of Henry 
Eight’s time, in England, who were com- 
pelled to borrow at ten per cent. of a 
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usurer, were not worse off than those of 
our day, who get the same at legal five 

r cent., through a bank ? 

Whether the liberty of choosing one’s 
own friends, commonly called * exclu- 
siveness,” “aristocratical pride,” and the 
like, is not common to king and cobbler ? 

When the young demagogue is able 
to answer all these questions, lie is to be 
reckoned complete in the bubble-making 
art, and may be let loose upon sociefy. 

Chapter ninth contains a list for a 
course of reading in what the humorous 
Slawkenberg very humorously styles his 
Emancipating Books: as the list is cu- 
rious and instructive, [ subjoin a part 
of it: 
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1. A treatise of marriage; showing 
the injuriousness of false shame on topics 
of the sexes. Study of particular physi- 
ology recommended for young girls. 
This work is by rier imself, 
and is illustrated with very entertaining 
wood-cuts. 

2. Arguments against the depravity of 
human nature, collected out of modern 
French novels. 

3. Memoirs of Miss Fanny H. a young 
creature who gave a loose to the gene- 
rous impulses of her nature: by Madam 
GeorgeSanspeur. Slawkenberg was the 
first to detect the authorship of this book. 





ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES; 


OR, FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION, 


Encianp has long stood at the head of 
the naval and commercial powers of the 
world. ‘To her insular position, she is no 
doubt, in a great measure, indebted for 
her naval supremacy ; and to her manu- 
facturing indfstry and skill, she mainl 
owes her commercial greatness ; althoug: 
her navigation laws, projected by Crom- 
well, have contributed largely to the 
security and extension of her commerce. 

Alfred the Great gave her a body of 
laws and the trial by jury. He estab- 
lished her courts of justice, founded the 
university of Oxford, and enforced the 
necessity of a navy for her protection, 
and thus became, in the early period of 
her history, the architect of her gh 
and prosperity. Four centuries after 
him, or six centuries since, the Barons 
wrested from King John the famous Mag- 
na Charta of the Tand. 

The wisdom and sagacity of Allred, 
and the fundamental changes and im- 
provements he introduced, together with 
the consciousness of the rights secured 
by Magna Charta, may be said to have 
constituted the essential elements of the 
character of the people, and, under the 
benign influence and protection of a sys- 
tem of laws, of learning and rational liber- 
ty, to have laid the foundation of her 
present greatness. 

With a limited territory, and a redund- 
ant population, the means of subsistence 
are always obtained with difficulty by a 
large portion of her people; and, the 


moment her manufacturing industry lan- 
guishes, or depression or stagnation over- 
takes any important branches of her 
trade, distress and misery among her art- 
isans and operatives are the inevitable 
consequences. 

Her corn laws have hitherto protected 
the agricultural interest and the landed 
aristocracy, but their repeal throws open 
her ports to the competition of the world. 
This step seems manifestly to have been 
one of necessity. Great Britain has al- 
ways pursued the policy of protection ; 
bounties on exports, and protective duties 
on imports, have been her invariable 
course from her early history. Of late 
years, however, a gradual change has 
taken place, until, at last, she has either 
materially reduced, or entirely abolished, 
the duties on raw materials, essential to 
her manufacturers, and on provisions 
and bread-stutts, required for her opera- 
tives. 

Her manufactured products stand in 
need of no further aid; for, if centuries 
of Ep wqustg and practical experience, 
with the vast accumulation of capital and 
skill, directed and applied to that branch 
of national industry, have not sufficed to 
attain protection, it will never be acquired. 
Hitherto, she has been without any dan- 
gerous rivals in manufactures, but com- 
pee is now springing up around her. 

he German Union, in adopting the 
principle of protection to its own industry, 
will prove a formidable rival in supplying 
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a large portion of the Continent that was 
formerly a customer of England. While 
the United States, under a system of self- 
protection, was also proving to England 
that, although not a competitor in foreign 
markets to any alarming extent, still, we 
were furnishing our own people, in the 
home market, with the same fabrics they 
once purchased from her ; thus employ- 
ing and rewarding our own industry, in- 
stead of hers; retaining at home three 
times the value conferred on the raw 
material, instead of paying the same 
amount abroad ; enabling many to secure 
the conveniences and comforts of life, 
which, but for this protection, they could 
not have obtained; securing, to those 
who supply our manufactories ~with pro- 
visions, machinery, coal, oil, and all the 
varied products of our labor, the best, and, 
to a great degree, the only market they 
could obtain; giving the grower of cotton 
an increased and renee demand for 
nearly one-fifth of the whole crop; and, 
by these means, establishing the best 
system of economy, and avoiding the 
worst species of extravagance. 

But our system has suddenly been 
changed—what was deemed the funda- 
mental policy of our country, has been 
abandoned. Duties, for the sake of pro- 
tection, are disallowed; minimums are 
abolished, and duties, on a reduced scale, 
and levied only for revenue, are now as- 
sessed on the foreign valuations of im- 
ported fabrics. The people of our coun- 
uy have given evidence of the possession 
0 t ingenuity and manufacturi 
skill, ever since they became free to thin 
and act for themselves ; and the preamble 
to the first law passed after the adoption 
of our Constitution, declared that one of 
its objects was to protect domestic manu- 
factures. hen the cotton fabrics from 
India, not made from our own raw mate- 
rial, were found to interfere with those 
from England, where our cotton was 
used, our growers of cotton were loud in 
their outcry for prohibitory duties on the 
imports from India, and they were grant- 
ed; and when, after the war of 1812, an 
account was presented to Congress, by a 
leading southern statesman, of the flour- 
ishing condition of our manufacturing 
establishments, that had grown up under 
the war duties, he added : “If I am asked 
why, under these circumstances, I ask 
for a continuance of protection, I answer, 
to place our manufactories beyond the 
chance of accident or contingency.” 

The necessity for a proper protecting 
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tariff in 1828 had become apparent, but 
that act was one of an ultra character. 
Instead of gradually introducing its most 
important changes, it shocked the feel- 
ings of its opponents, by appearing rather 
to protect particularclasses than national 
interests. Nullification followed, and 
then came the compromise act, gradually 
reducing the duties on certain articles, 
until, in 1842, the maximum rate of duty 
was to be twenty per cent., payable on 
the home valuation. The compromice 
act originated in the best of motives: 
but, however well intended, and however 
great might have been the apparent ne- 
cessity for its adoption, it was still an un- 
fortunate error in principle, while in 
practice, as regards its conservative fea- 
ture of a home valuation, it could never 
have been carried into operation. The 
tariff act of 1842, prepared for the express 
object of protection, remained the law of 
the land until the Ist of the present year, 
when the free trade act of last session was 
substituted in its stead. 

There never was a fairer opportunity 
for a a tariff, for the protection of 
national industry, than was presented at 
the Congress, in 1842. If sectional in- 
terests had been less predominant; if 
national feelings and liberal principles 
had more extensively prevailed ; a tariff 
might have been established that no party 
could have repealed. A warehousing 
bill, to foster the interests of commerce, 
was called for by every consideration of 
national policy. The very fact that for- 
eign s could be pl in bond, ready 
at all times to be thrown on the market 
and interfere with our own manufactures, 
forms the best argument in its favor. 
These goods could only be entered for 
consumption, as a matter of course, when 
prices were high ; the effect would be to 

rotect consumers against permanent 
high prices, as well as occasional infla- 
tion ; opposition, from many quarters, to 
the principle of protection, would have 
been disarmed, and it would then have 
proved itself alike the friend of agricul- 


ture, commerce and manufactures. But’ 


ultra doctrines prevailed ; a warehousin 
bill was always opposed, and the frien 
of protection, as a means to advance the 
public weal, were converted into the foes 
of a measure aa wage designed only to 
advance particular interests; and thus 
the national character of protection sus- 
tained irreparable injury. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
nation which exchanges its raw produce 
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for the manufactured products of another, 
trades to a disadvantage. The value 
acquired by the latter exacts a heavy tri- 
bute, in the shape of an equivalent, in 
return. While the increased expense of 
transportation, from the yave of produc- 
tion to that of export, and then to that of 
consumption, of the bulky raw material, 
compared, in value, with the manufac- 
tured article, is more than a cypher in the 
long account. 

i nation buys no more of any raw ma- 
terlal than it actually wants for use. But 
artificial wants or desires are always 
operating with individuals in the pur- 
pv of the various descriptions of man- 
ufacture that please the eye, gratify the 
taste, and contribute to luxury ; habits of 
extravagance are thus contracted ; these, 
in their turn, create debts, and then fol- 
low reverses in the commercial and fin- 
nancial relations of the country. We 
may refer, in proof, to our own example, 
in 1836 and 1837; nearly one half our 
imports were then free of duty, and the 
duty on other articles was in a gradual 
course of reduction under the Compromise 
Act. It is true that the inflated currency 
then created by the State Bank, or red 
back party, who have since changed to 
the other extreme—that of a specie duty 
treasurv—contributed mainly to the cre- 
ation of debts which yet weigh heavily 
on the several States. Still, the absence 
of protection at, and subsequent to, that 
period, was one of the most efficient 
causes of the commercial and financial 
embarrassments of our country. 

Great Britain, somewhat unexpectedly, 
abolishes her customs on many important 
articles of our export. On cotton, be- 
cause it is a raw material essential to 
her manufactures—which she has at- 
tempted in vain to raise in India, and 
which she cannot obtain elsewhere so 
cheap, or in sufficient quantity. On 
beef, pork, cheese, &c., because her po- 

ulation must be fed on better terms than 

retofore, or competition will destroy 
her manufacturing predominance, and 
in these articles also we can supply her 
at lower prices than the rest of the world. 
But the repeal of her corn-laws will 
prove of no great advantage to us. The 
nearly total failure of the last potato crop 
in Ireland, its partial failure on the Con- 
tinent, together with a deficient grain 
harvest, created an unexpected demand 
for bread stuffs, and we have sent to 
Great Britain and Ireland, within the last 
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six months, between six and seven mil 
lions in value ; but our exports for twelve 
months can hardly be expected to exceed 
10 or 12 millions of dollars. 

If the potato crop of Ireland cannot be 
a , or at least not a a time, vad 
ndian corn may be required, temporarily 
to supply its as but wheat can be 
obtained from the Baltic and Black seas, 
cheaper than we can send it, and al- 
though we may be enabled, when her 
harvest is below an average, to supply 
Great Britain with flour, which we can 
manufacture cheaper and better than 
other nations; it will be found, as soon 
as the granaries of the Continent have 
had time to pour in their supplies, that 
our annual average export, under a free 
competition, will be extremely moderate. 
But the necessity of protection to our do- 
mestic manufactures is totally uncon- 
nected with the question of foreign na- 
tions taking from us their su Ties of 
bread-stuffs or provisions. atever 
they may take in this way, if the demand 
be regular, is of course important and 
beneficial ; but we desire to enco 
domestic manufactures: not to diminish, 
but to increase, the value of agricultural 
produce. We ask for protective duties, in 
order that labor may be employed, indus- 
try rewarded, and wealth accumulated. 
That agriculture may find a home mar- 
ket for the vast bulk of its produce, that 
our exports may increase, and under the 
influence of a warehousing system, new 
markets be continually opening, and our 
commerce extended in eyery quarter. 
Our natural advantages in aid of these 
objects are superior to those of any other 
nation. We have the raw materials and 
mineral wealth in abundance, we have 
any extent of water-power, which is less 
expensive and more available for general 
purposes than steam; we have food of 
all kinds, abundant and cheap; our po- 
pulation is better educated and more in- 
telligent, and with more room and space 
than the crowded factories of Europe ; 
our establishments are better calculated 
to preserve both morals and health; we 
have a rapidly increasing population, 
which, althoug agreed over a large sur- 
face are well supp ied with all the conve- 
niences and comforts of life, by our nu- 
merous and extended channels of inter- 
national communication. 

A reference to the following brief and 
condensed comparison of statistics, be- 
tween England and the United States, 
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taken from “Statistics of the British 
Empire,” and our own official reports, 
will prove our position. 


The population of the United ~ 
States now exceeds . . 20,000,000 
That of Great Britain at the 
last census was . - 18,600,000 
Our increase is 33} per cent. for ten 
years, or 3§ per cent. per annum. 
That of Great Britain is a little over 
14 per cent. for 10 years, or about 14 per 
annum. 


The mercantile tonage of Gr’t 
Britain, in 1841, was . 3,500,000 
That of the United States in 
1846, was. . : . 2,500,000 


The average produce of wheat in all 
the counties of land and Wales, is 
estimated at 21 bushels peracre. — 

In our States, on the Atlantic sea- 
board, the average is less than this. 

ae lands, however, the culture of 
w is giving way to pasturage. 

But in the Casien sat of New York 
and Pennsylvania, the average is above 
this estimate, while in the fertile regions 
of the West it is far beyond it. 


Quarters. 
The import of wheat and flour 


into Great Britain was, in 
1831. . . ‘ . 2,807,000 
In1839 . ... . . . 3,110,000 
When the yield of the harvest 
was under an average, be- 
ing the heaviest imports of 
foreign grain that had tak. 
en place for 40 years pre- 
vious, the import of wheat 
alone, in the year 1831, 
was... . . . . 41,836,000 
Of which the United States 
furnished only. . A 42,000 
In the year 1839 it was . 2,634,000 
Of which the United States 
furnished . . . ... 3,700 
Inthe year 1840 it was . . 2,000,000 
Of which the United States 
furnished . . . ... 
While Prussia, in the same 
year, furnished 


73,000 
740,000 


On the three articles of general con- 
sumption—s , tea and coffee—Great 
Britain levies, in custom duties, fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, or probably double the 
amount of duties that will be collected on 
all our imports for the year 1847. 


England and the United States. ' 
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The relative consumption of these ar- 
ticles in the two countries is as follows: 

We consume two-thirds as much tea; 
nearly three-fourths as much sugar, (in- 
cluding our own product from the land 
and the forest,) and four times as much 
coffee, as Great Britain consumes. 

If we compare agricultural Ireland with 
manufacturing England, we find that in 
England the number of adult males em- 
ployed in agriculture is estimated at 
1,240,000 ; and in manufactures, one half 
or 600,000 ; while in Ireland there is the 
same number employed in agriculture, 
and only 76,000 in manufactures, being 
in the proportion of 16 to 1. 

And this manufacturing wealth of 
England is proved by the following table 
of her exports : 

Sterling. 
Of cotton manufactures, the 

exports were, 1841, to the 

value of : £23,500,000 
And the home consumption, 

in the same year was. . 28,000,000 
The total export of all manu- 

factures, was “ . 47,000,000 
And the total home consump- 

tionwas . .. . . 126,000,000 


Total, . £173,00,000 

And to this power we are now required 
to become Pinal 6 The speech of Mr. 
Huskisson in Parliament, after the pas- 
sage of our tariff, in 1828, is worth refer- 
ring to. In his remarks on our protec- 
tive system, one feels at a loss which 
most to pity, his want of temper or his 
want of facts; and the press of England 
is now vehement in praise of our late free 
trade act, and severe in its denunciations 
of such of our statesmen whose argu- 
ments tell heavily against their hopes of 
success, in attempting to induce all man- 
kind to receive their manufactures in 
exchange for breadstuffs and provisions. 

In 1819, Tammany Hall issued an ad- 
dress to members of its several branches 
in the United States. A few extracts 
from its address may prove alike interest- 
ing and instructive ; when enumerating 
the causes of the embarrassments then 
existing in the country, the address 
places prominently, “the introduction of 
inordinate quantities of all species of for- 
eign productions.” 

t says: “As to the inundation of the 
country by foreign goods, that is a sub- 
ject of wide magnitude and most radical 
interest to the American people. A re- 
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medy for this evil would be precious as 
rubies to him who values the institutions 
of his country and glories in its indige- 

tness. The remedy is one most 


nous 
» grateful to the American ear and nearest 


to the American heart. It is the encour- 
agement of our own manufactures. The 
institution and wide spread of manufac- 
tures, will be the strong lever to disturb 
the mines of subterranean wealth which 
our country contains, convert them to the 
most practical _—— of domestic com- 
fort, while it will administer a kind of na- 
tional wealth that will never forsake us. 
Those who are friends to commerce need 
not fear that it will essentially suffer 
from the encouragement of manufac- 
tures. The commercial capital will shift 
to other objects of direct or circuitous 
commerce, not affected by our manufac- 
tures, and much inc by our becom- 
ing carriers. While it would seem that 
the progressive and rapid population of 
our agricultural territories would furnish 
ample vent for our domestic manufac- 
tures.” 

It is possible that maniy of those who 
compose the majority of the present 
House of Representatives may never 
have read the publication containing 
these sound doctrines. But this address, 
written nearly thirty years ago, really 
seems to have a the possibilit 
of a sub-treasury. ‘To what else can it 
allude in the following extract : 

“ All governments should remember a 
maxim, more precious than diamonds, that 
when the cottage is wealthy, the treasury 
is full, That narrow policy which sees 
all objects through the tum of the 
PRECIOUS METALS, is beneath the 
American politician.” 

When we look back upon the political 
supremacy of the great 'T'ammany socie- 
ty, in days gone by, when it gave the 
law to the party throughout the union, 
and fixed it thus firm in the defence of 
protection to domestic industry, how 
great is the contrast, how sad the compa- 
rison betwen the principles of the party 
then, and the doctrines put forth in the 
manifesto of the late imore Conven- 
tion. The sub-treasury, which, it will 
be found, will neither make “ the cottage 
wealthy nor the treasury full,” that mea- 
sure, twice condemned by the people, is 
now the standard of the party’s faith, 
and a free trade or revenue tariff, as a 
substitute for protection, is to be the fun- 
damental policy of the United States. 
Notwithstanding the Tammany society, 


in their said address, declare that “they 
cannot but believe that the visions of the 
theorist, and, what is more to be feared, 
the insinuations of the interested and de- 
signing on the points of respectability, 
morals and health, may be made to fal 
before the more rational and patriotic 
spirit of manufactures.” 

The of these two acts of the 
last session, furnishes the strongest evi- 
dence of the complete discipline, no less 
than the recklessness of party ; for these 
measures, in their immediate as well as 
remote consequences, will affect the wel- 
fare of all classes of the community. 

When, however, we find that the edicts 
of the Baltimore convention have become 
the law of the land, the party not having 
the fear of the fate of General Jackson’s 
successor before their eyes, of whom it 
was truly said, that “ he came into power 
on the swelling tide of an inflated cur- 
rency and that he foundered at its ebb,” 
we are naturally led to inquire whether 
the northern democracy has repented of 
its former opposition to a sub-treasury, 
and abandoned its former advocacy of 
pretection? or was no eer rad 
vention of either, id it 
act in defeece of both ? 

Unfortunately our present condition is 
unfavorable to the consideration or per- 
fection of those measures ——— for 


the prosperity of the great | g inter- 
ests of our oeeny: 
We are involved in war—new feelings 


are brought into play——new prospects are 
opened to many—new dangers are threat- 
ened in the apprehension of the best 
friends to the Union ; fcr if the war with 
our neighbor should become a 

contest, it bodes no good to the future 
prospects of our Republic. 

The annexation of Texas was, no 
doubt, tolerated by public opinion, in con- 
sequence of the fanaticism displayed by 
a portion of the North, who lost no oppor- 
tunity to irritate the feelings, and threaten 
to invade the rights of the South—those 
rights which were secured by our com- 
mon bond of union. These fanatics, the 
worst foes of the very liberty they pre- 
tended to advocate, were known to be, 
however, powerless for any pu of 
evil they could inflict on the rights of 
the slaveholding States ; for they were 
surrounded and controlled, in every quar- 
ter, and at every step, by a vast majority 
of the friends of the Constitution of the 
Union, and of the South. 

This war was a consequence of the 
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annexation of Texas, and the further an- 
nexation of distant regions seems to have 
been the object; for the proclamations 
of our Generals and Commodores, from 
the interior of Mexico, and the shores of 
the Pacific, appear to have been war- 
ranted by the spirit of their instructions. 

How are we to govern the conquered 
States? Are we, like Rome of old, to 
hold them in subjection and treat them as 
tributaries of our repnblic? or are we to 
retain them as territories ? or are we to 
incorporate them into our Union? How 
will the eastern States approve of this 
gigantic extension of the area of the old 
confederacy over a whole hemisphere of 
foreign states. How will the South rel- 
ish the increase and spread of our own 

tion over these distant and fertile 
regions, if they shall be admitted on a 
footing of equality ; and in what form or 
shape, and under what circumstances 
can the Southern Atlantic States be bene- 
fited by this wholesale incorporation ? 

Questions such as these begin to be 
entertained ; they already possess some 
interest; they will soon acquire impor- 
tance. 

The administration find themselves in 
a most unpleasant predicament, and the 
great interests of the country are placed 
in a critical position. 

The Secretary of the Treasury can 
neither raise revenue sufficient under his 
free-trade tariff, nor borrow money, if 
specie be required, in exchange for stock 
certificates. The su ury restrains 
imports, diminishes revenues, and pre- 
vents loans; and if the Secretary is not 
driven to ask for an increase of duties to 
replenish the treasury, he will certainly 
be compelled to issue treasury notes paya- 
ble renewable by government ; and 
thus introduce a paper currency in order 
to provide means for carrying on the war. 


Studies. [Feb., 
We require, in the present crisis, the aid 
of statesmen—not mere politicians: men 
of enlarged views and enlightened pat- 
riotism, of wise discrimination, and of 
noble aims, animated by a spirit of true 
devotion and of honorable ambition. 

New York and Pennsylvania, forming 
the key-stone of our arch, and equally re- 
moved from the ultra doctrines and 
extreme opinions of the East and the 
South, if they would only exercise aright 
their moral strength and influence, might 
have it in their power to infuse a tone of 
moderation into our national Legislature. 
We have satisfactorily proved to the 
world what our arms are capable of 
achieving, and we have obtained, in this 
respect, all the good that can result from 
our war with Mexico, for she will avoid 
all further contest in the open field; and 
we would willingly give the expense 
already incurred for the fame our army 
has acquired. 

It is also fortunate that we have had 
an opportunity of proving to the nations 
of Europe the loyalty and devotion of our 
citizen soldiers, who flocked to the stand- 
ard of their country at the first sound of 
the tocsin, as volunteers for a age 
war, to fight side by side, and share the 
glories with the regular army. 

Let us then lay aside the desire for 
conquest and strive to secure a peace. 
Under the guidance of wise counsels, 


‘and the influence of healing measures, 


our country would soon enter upon that 
career of prosperity for which her great 
advantages so eminently qualify her in 
the great march of improvement so char- 
acteristic of the present age ; when, se- 
curein our own strength, we might place 
onrselves in a position to be enabled, at 
all times, “to dictate the terms of con- 
nection between the Old and the New 
World.” 
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“ As I run my eye,” says the writer of 
these papers, in the first one of the vol- 
umes, “ over the shelves of my small col- 
lection, I find few books it rests upon 
with such pleasure as upon the essayists 
moral painters and historians of manners 
and fashions.” 

After mentioning, thereupon, the names 
of the more felicitous writers in this line, 
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from Bacon, Temple, Cowley, Addison, 


and Steele, with Rochefoucald and 
Labruyére, among the French, down to 
the modern instances of Carlyle and 
Macaulay, and two or three on our side 
of the Atlantic, he proceeds to remark : 

“ We have nowadays no pictures of man- 
ners, merely in essays; and since Hazlitt, 
no prose satirist of decided ability has 








* Lrrerary Stupies: A collection of Miscellaneous Essays. By W. A. Jones. New York: 


Edward Walker, 114 Fulton Street. 
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arisen. The Lecturers and Reviewers 
occupy a large portion of the province 
formerly allotted to the Essay. Moral 
speculation and criticism; analysis of 
character, historical painting, satirical de- 
scription, the peculiar characteristics of 
the Essay, have, for the most part, passed 
into other forms. Yet a taste for this sort 
of writing is retained by a circle, which is 
rapidly widening, and in conseque:ice the 
demand is as evidently increased for more 
of literature, of the pleasantest kind—for 
something brief, pointed and pithy—some- 
thing of a practical bearing, and yet which 
is to be considered as valuable in a purely 
literary estimate of the matter. 

“A kind of literature is needed for the 
busy man and the gentleman, as well as 
for the recluse scholar; a tone of fresh 
vigor, real knowledge of life, wide and 
original experience is requisite. The 
authors of this must be men, scholars, and 
gentlemen. It is not by any means the 
most ambitious department of authorship, 
but, perhaps. next to fine poetry, it is the 
most stable; the staple is life and books: 
feeling and passion; without inclining to 
system or method, it is grave and philoso- 

hical; without descending to farce or 

urlesque, it admits of pleasantry and good- 
natured ridicule. Itis not exact or me- 
chanical science, but the science of human 
nature and the art of criticism (not of 
books and authors only but) of principles, 
and theories, and fashions, and contempo- 
tary manners. It is strictly historical, 
though it contains little narrative, for it 
points out the sources of historical truth. 
It is experimental philosophy, though 
without any settled rules of art.” 





This is all very true, we think, as well 
as cleverly worded. We cannot but feel 
that the brief essay,as a medium of 
pleasant and pointed remark, whether 
satirical or otherwise, on matters of lit- 
erature and art, passions, morals and 
manners—the minor phases and interests 
of human life and character—has been 
qnite too much neglected, by both writers 
and readers, for many years. For the 
inculeation of what may be called social 
ethics, it is by far the most attractive and 
efficient means, By Hazlitt, Lamb, and 
Leigh Hunt, it was employed principally 
on matters of the arts and literary taste, 
or some quaint oddity of character and 
incident; but in the hands of Addison, 
Steele, Johnson, Goldsmith, and Mac- 
kenzie, it was made, under an endless 
variety of forms, grave or pleasant, a 
constant means of instruction in morals. 
Next to certain forms of poetry, indeed, 
we do not think any species of writing 
has so great an influence in cultivating 
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those amenities of life which are the 
chief ornaments of polished society. 


.There is, in fact, a great number of small 


errors, follies, and vices, that cannot be 
dealt with through any greater weapons. 
A strong sermon, or a modern sweeping 
discourse in a Quarterly, would onl 
blast them out of sight fora time, wi 
smoke and a great noise, as a cannon 
rammed to the muzzle and let off at a 
flock of birds, will blow them all to the 
ground—only to fly away presently, and 
come back the more voracious for having 
been so horribly frightened, when a trim 
fowling-piece would settle their condi- 
tion, one by one, quietly and with much 
promise of security to the cherry-trees 
and currant-bushes. 

As to Mr. Jones’s essays, however, it 
is noticeable that they fall very little with- 
in the range of his own remarks. For 
they deal very little with life, morals, 
manners. Neither do they have an 
concern, like Lamb’s or Hazlitt’s, wi 
works of art, the t creations in lite- 
rature, or with subtle conventionalisms, 
and mere matters of taste. They are de- 
voted principally to subjects and charac- 
ters connected with Old English Litera- 
ture, like the “ Poems of Bishop Corbet,” 
“ Walton’s Lives,’ “Elijah Fenton,” 
“ Adventures of Philip Quarll,” “ Jeremy 
Taylor,” &c. Or, if some more general 
subject is chosen, as “ Religious Novels,” 
“ Prose Style of Poets,” “ Letters,” 
“Early Maturity of Genius,” they are 
nearly all pure literary topics, and have 
their references and illustrations carried 
back to the more quaint and early times. 
Those, indeed, that are not so conceived 
and written, are of less value—for the 
writer seems more particularly at home 
among the English minor prose writers 
and poets, from the time of Cowley to 
Hazlitt and Lamb. On such topics he 
talks with considerable point and vigor, 
much purity of language, and that sim- 
plicity and equable which make the 
peculiar charm of the quiet essay. The 
views taken, though not always very ori- 
ginal, or of wide scope, are nearly al- 
ways just, and many times felicitously 
urged; and the information conveyed in 
these brief papers, though they do not 
usually deal with the great names and 
epochs in English letters, is both inter- 
esting and valuable to those not already 
curiously acquainted with their past his- 
tory. In some of his papers, the writer 
seems to have had a model, but the imi- 
tation is not strong. The chief fault we 
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have to find is, that he deals somewhat 
too profusely in lists of names: serving 
upa kind of “hash” of literary celebri- 
ties, often picked over before; and there 
are one or two American authors, whom, 
though we highly respect them, he yet 
quite too perseveringly tacks on at the 
end of his catalogue of those, beyond 
question, much their superiors. 

We marked some excellent passages 
in “ Religious Novels.” “ Amateur Au- 
thors and Small Critics,” “ Notoriety,” 
and “ gage “eh os sg - only 
room for a part o e fine paper on 
Jeremy Taylor. The second passage is 
something above the recognized essay 
style; but it will the better show that 
the writer can succeed well in quite a 
different style. 


** A poet should be the critic of Jeremy 
Taylor, for he was one himself, and hence 
needs a poetic mind for his interpreter and 
eulogist. Bald criticism becomes still 
more barren (by contrast) when exercised 
on the flowery genius of the prince of pul- 
pit orators. Taylor thought in pictures, 
and his ideas were shadowed out in lively 
images of beauty. His fancy colored 
his understanding, which rather painted 
elaborate metaphors, ‘“‘ long drawn out,” 
than analyzed the complexity of aproblem, 
or conducted the discussion of a topic, by 
logical processes. The material world 
furnished his stock of similes. He drew 
on it for illustrations, rather than seek 
them in the workings of his own mind. 
His descriptions are almost palpable. 
They have an air of reality. His Jand: 
scape is enveloped in a warm and glowing 
atmosphere, his light is ‘‘ from heaven.” 
His style is rich and luxuriant. He is all 
grace, beauty, melody. He does not ap- 
pear so anxious to get at the result of an 
argument, to fix the certainty of a proposi- 
tion, as to give the finest coloring toa 
received sentiment. He is more descrip- 
tive and less speculative. He reposes on 
the lap of beauty. He revels in her crea- 
tions. The thirst of his soul was for the 
beautiful. This was with him almost 
synonymous with the good—‘ the first 
good and the first fair.” 

** Taylor is the painter: inferior to Bar- 
row in point of reason, and to Clark in rea- 
soning; without a tithe of South’s wit or 
epigrammatic smartness; less ingenious 
than Donne: he has a fancy and style far 
more beautiful than any prose writer be- 
fore his time, and perhaps since. It has 
been called “‘ unmeasured poetry.” The 
Edinburgh Review and Coleridge (critics 
wide apart) have joined in pronouncing 
his writings more truly poetic than most of 
the odes and epics that have been pro- 
duced in Europe since his day., And 
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Hazlitt (surest critic of all) quotes a fine 

e from Beaumont, which is appa- 
rently a translation of Taylor’s prose into 
verse, and made, too, merely by occasional 
transposition of the words from the order 
in which they originally stood. Taylor is, 
therefore, confessedly a master of poetical 
prose. This term is sometimes used by way 
of dubious praise, since most writing of the 
kind is a wretched farrago of such tinsel 
and faded ornament as would disgrace Rag 
Fair. ‘Taylor's composition is of quite a dif- 
ferent grain. His style is naturally poetic, 
from the character of his mind ; he had that 
poetic sensibility of feeling that saw beauty 
and deep meaning in everything. His 
imagination colored the commonest object 
on which it lighted, as the bow of pro- 
mise throws its tints over all creation ; 
through this, as aveil, every object appear- 
ed bright and blooming, like the flowers of 
spring, or dark and terrible, like the thun- 
der-cloud of summer, Its general hue 
was mild and gentle ; he had a more genial 
feeling for beauty than for grandeur, 
chan his awful description of the Last 
Judgment is stamped with the sublime 
force of Michael Angelo, or rather, like 
Rembrandt’s shadows, terrible with excess 
of gloom. In this grand picture are col- 
lected all the images of terror and dismay, 
fused into a powerful whole by his so- 
potent art. It is first a solemn anthem—a 
version of the monkish canticle: then you 
hear (in imagination) the deep bass note of 
the last thunder that shall ever peal 
through the sky. You are almost blinded 
by the lightnings that gleam in his style. 
Presently, a horrid shriek of despair (the 
accumulated wailing of millions of evil 
spirits) rises on the affrighted ear. And 
anon, the trumpet with a silver sound is 
blown several times, and all is stiJl. With 
what a subtle power this master plays on 
the conscience of his readers! He makes 
the boldest tremble; he magnifies, he 
reiterates, until the best of men shall think 
himself a fellow of the vilest !” 


After all, the best trait in the writer 
of these papers, is his quiet, genial sym- 
pathy with all that have written well— 
the stronger, apparently, for the more 
obscure—and the excellent moral tone 
pervading his columns, not the less sin- 
cere and effective for his making no noise 
about it. He acts, indeed, upon the 
sentiments implied in his remarks on the 
offensive, all-perfect moral characters ob- 
truded into religious novels. In short, 
this little volume is entirely worthy of 
being bought; it is more—it is worth 

ng,as we can testify, having lost 
two from our table within a week, by 
means unknown to any except to those 
who took them. 
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Tue political events of the past month 
have not been of special importance, either 
at home orabroad. Nothing has occurred, 
either in Mexico or the United States, to 
encourage the hope of a speedy termina- 
tion of the war, at present existing between 
the two republics, nor does the legislation 
of our own Congress evince any unanimous 
and determined policy. The action of 
that body thus far, has been hesitating and 
wavering to a very striking and unusual 
degree. None of the requisitions of the 
executive department, have as yet been 
granted, nor has the war policy of the 
administration been explicitly approved or 
condemned in either House. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury applied, through the 
Committee of Ways and Means, for a tax 
upon tea and coffee, assuring Congress that 
without it, the financial measures necessa- 
ry to give vigor and success to our arms, 
could not be accomplished. The House 
of Representatives on the 3d ult. declared, 
by the decisive of vote 115 to 48, that such 
a tax was inexpedient. The President, on 
the 4th, sent in a message to Congress, 
asking for authority to raise ten additional 
regiments of regular troops, and for the ap- 
pointment of a general officer to have com- 
mand of all our troops in the field, and to 
serve during the war. The latter branch 
of the proposition, after being several times 
adopted, and then rejected in the House, 
was finally set aside in that body on the 
9th, by a vote of 95 to 66; and in the Sen- 
ate, it was laid upon the table on the 15th 
by a vote of 28 to 21. Thebill to raise ten 
regiments of regular troops was passed in 
the House on the 11th, by a vote of 165 to 
45; and it has since been under debate in 
the Senate. A proposition to raise volun- 
teers instead of regulars, was rejected in 
the Senate on the 22d, by a vote of 27 to 
13. The final fate of the proposition had 
not been determined in the Senate, at the 
time of closing this summary. A bill 
authorizing the issuing of treasury notes to 
the amount of twenty three millions of dol- 
lars, at six per cent. interest, passed the 
House on the 21st, by a vote of 167 to 22, 
and is now pending in the Senate. The 
administration has a controlling majority 
in both Houses; and of course the vascil- 
lation and delay which have been exhibited 
in regard to the war measures of the Execu- 
tive,could only have arisen from disaffection 
in the ranks of the dominant party. That 
disaffection has grown out of the Anti-Sla- 
very feeling of the North, which has been 
called forth by the- uspicion that the Execu- 
tive aimsat the conquest and permanent an- 
nexation to the Union, of extensive portions 
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of Mexico, as slave territory. A formal and 
apparently firm protest has been made 
against such action, by the northern a 
tion of the administration party. hat 
effect the movement will have upon the 
future legislation of Congress, must, for the 
present, be simply a matter of conjecture. 

The Mexican Congress assembled at the 
capitol in the early part of January, and 
Santa Anna was elected President by a very 
small majority, and Gomez Farias, Vice- 
President ; the two, as is generally known, 
have always hitherto adhered to opposite 
parties, and been exceedingly hostile, per- 
sonally as well as politically. No intelli- 
gence of decisive action, upon the overtures 
of the U. S. Government for negociations 
for peace, has yet been received; but the 
message of the late President of Mexico to 
Congress, takes for granted a fixed deter- 
mination on the part of that body and of 
the nation, never to treat, while any por- 
tion of the soil of Mexico remains in pos- 
session of the American troops. Letters 
shave been published from Santa Anna, 
breathing the same spirit ; and the whole 
tone of public feeling in Mexico, so far as 
indications have reached us, indicates the 
same determination. The Mexican forces, 
al the latest dates, were concentrated at 
San Luis de Potosi, where Santa Anna 
had command of some 15,000 effective 
troops. The American force will proba- 
bly not advance towards that post, beyond 
Saltillo, 160 miles distant, where is station- 
ed a strong detachment of regulars, under 
Gen. Wortu. The present movements 
indicate a speedy attempt upon Vera Cruz 
—upon the city from the land side, by a 
strong force under Major-Gen. Scorr, and 
upon the Castle, by the U. S. Squadron. 
This seems likely, at present, to be the 
next decisive step of the campaign. 

The Legislatures of several of the prin- 
cipal States are now in session. In New 
York, the attention of that body is mainly 
engrossed by the new Constitution. The 
entire debt of New York, as stated in the 
message of the Governor, is $24,734,080. 
The debt of Pennsylvania, at the close of 
the last fiscal year, was $40,789,577. It is 
conceded that the receipts of the year have 
not been sufficient to pay the interest that 
will fall due ; but it is confidently asserted 
that payment will be made by anticipating 
the revenues of the coming year. No le- 

islation thus far, in any the States, calls 
or special notice. The total revenue 
which has been derived from customs In 
the United States from 1789 to 1845, is 
stated at $848,405,091. 
Satisfactory evidence has recently been 
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published, of the fact that, as early as in 
September, 1845, Gen. Arista, who had 
command of the Mexican army in the 
northern departments of that republic, gave 
the most positive assurances to Mr. J. D. 
Marks, then U. S. Consul at Matamoras, 
that the Mexican forces under his com- 
mand should not cross the Rio Grande, 
provided the American General would not 
senda large body of troops towards that 
river; and that if the Americans would 
simply maintain their then present posi- 
tion, Upon or near the Nueces river, hos- 
tilities would most certainly be avoided. 
We have also reason to believe that Arista 
solicited the aid of the U. S. army to 
detach the northern departments of Mexico 
from the republic, and to place him at the 
head of the new nation tobe thus es- 
tablished. 

Abill has been reported in each House 
of Congress, placing $3,000,000 at the 
service of the President, to be used at his 
discretion, in furtherance of pacific nego- 
tiations with Mexico ; they are tobe called 
up at an early day. 

In the Literary World there is com- 
paratively little intelligence of special 
interest. Mr. W. H. Prescorr’s “ His- 
tory of Peru,” is passing through the 
press of the Harpers as rapidly as possible, 
and will probably be given to the public 
by the first of June. It is arranged upon 
the same general plan as the author’s 
** Conquest of Mexico,” and will contain 
a preliminary view of the civilization of 
the Incas. The materials which Mr. 
Prescott has had at command for the pre- 
paration of this work, are exceedingly 
abundant and valuable. They consist of 
the manuscript correspondence and diaries 
of the Conquerors, dispatches of govern- 
ment, private letters from the Emperor 
Charles V., and official records of every 
description, collected from the different 
cities of the Spanish colonial empire, as 
well as from the archives of the mother 
country. The collection is the result of 
the labor of fifty years, by three eminent 
academicians, and was deposited in the 
archives of the Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid: and copies were made under 
the direction of that body for Mr. Prescott’s 
use. We anticipate from this history a 
work of great value and interest. The 
Conquest of Mexico, by the same author, 
has been reprinted in English, in Paris as 
well as in London, and has been translated 
into French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
and in the last-named language translations 
have been printed both in Madrid and 
Mexico. No higher testimony could be 
borne to their historic accuracy, as well as 
to their popular interest. 

The Harpers have in press “South 
Seas,” by Henman Metvitte, intended 
as a sequel to the very graphic, but decid- 
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edly apocryphal, narrative of a residence in 
the Marquesas Islands, published some 
months since under the title of ** Typee.” 
If the new work resembles that book at 
all, it can not be hazardous to predict for 
ita very wide popularity. We have already 
remarked the extraordinary credulity, on 
the part of the English literary public, 
which suffered the marvelous averments 
of “* Typee” to pass unchallenged. 

We understand that Hrapiey has in 
preparation ‘* Washington and his Gen- 
erals,” upon the plan of “ Napoleon and 
his Marshals,” which has made his name 
so widely and popularly known, As in 
that work, he will give rapid critical 
sketches of the character of each person 
introduced, illustrated by the prominent 
facts and achievements of his life. The 
book will probably be ready for publication 
in the spring. 

Mr. D. é MircHEL1, we understand, 
has nearly ready for the press a volume of 
“Notes by the Road,” during a tour in 
Europe, chapters of which have appeared 
at intervals in the pages of this Review. 
We have no doubt of its favorable recep- 
tion by the public. 

It is announced that Joun A. Bryan 
Esq. has in preparation a narrative of 
Travels and Residence in Chili and other 
parts of South America, Mr. W. H. 
WHEELER announces a volume of Con- 
gressional sketches, personal and political, 
made from materials collected during a 
residence of some twenty years at the 
Capitol. Gnriswoupn’s ‘ Prese and Prose 
Writers of America” is announced as 
nearly ready for the press. We have'rea- 
son to believe that it will be a laborious 
and valuable compendium of our best 
prose literature. An elegant, illustrated 
edition of Hatieck’s Poems is in pre- 
paration by the Appletons. It is said that 
SrepuHens, the traveler, is engaged upon 
anew work of which the subject has not 
been announced, Dawa’s Life of Wash- 
ington Allston is advancing with all the 
rapidity consistent with the author’s high 
standard of excellence in a work of the 
kind. The Harpers are about to issue a 
series of illustrated and elegant editions 
of Milton, Goldsmith, Thomson, Cowper, 
and other eminent poets. They have also 
in press a new edition of Blackstone, 
edited by Wendell; Southey’s “ Life of 
Wesley,’ edited by Coleridge; and a 
number of other English works of stand- 
ard worth. 

The Foreign Intelligence of the month 
has features of considerable interest and 
importance. Our advices from England 
are to the 4th of January: Parliament was 
to assemble on the 10th of that month for 
the dispatch of business. Lord Sraniey 
is likely to be the opposition leader in the 
House of Lords, and there are not wanting 
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indications that the newly adopted com- 
mercial policy of Sir Ropert Peet, will 
meet with a very earnest opposition from 
the Protection interest. There is little 
danger, however, that it will be disturbed. 
The attention of the English press and the 
public has been excited to an unusual 
degree by the message of our President at 
the opening of Congress, which has been 
assailed, especially that portion of it relat- 
ing to the war with Mexico, with a bitter- 
ness and unanimity of denunciation seldom 
witnessed even in London, where the 
press is actually more free, not to say 
reckless, in its censures than in any other 
part of the world. No attempts are made 
to expose errors of fact, or false reasoning 
in that document, but the whole is pro- 
nounced a ‘* pyramid of lies.” The passage 
relating to the new Tariff is more gently 
treated, although it is said to fall far short 
of what ought to have been said upon a 
subject of such momentous interest, 
especially to England. It is very clear 
that fears are entertained of a return in 


the United States to the policy of protect- . 


ing American Industry: and it is scarcely 
to be expected that such a step, no iatter 
how earnestly it may be demanded by our 
own interests, would be regarded with favor 
by those in England who can now have 
comparatively free access to our ports for 
their manufactures. The recent addresses 
of Mr. Wessrer at Boston and Philadel- 
phia upon this subject, have aroused the 
most bitter and relentless enmity of the Brit- 
ish press ; and he is now denounced and vili- 
fied as warmly as he has always hitherto 
been eulogized, by the London journals. 
Parliament will be engrossed with Irish 
affairs. The pressure of the famine, 
especially in the South and West, where 
the potatoe was the main reliance of the 
people, is more severe than it was last 
year, and even in the grain districts of the 
North and centre, although there is more 
food, its high price keeps it out of the 
reach of those who need it most. The 
measures adopted by the government for 
the relief of the Irish, have proved to be 
not only inadequate, but in some very 
important respects positively injurious. 
The public works, such as roads, railways, 
&c., which were at first undertaken by 
government, have very generally been 
abandoned, for others of more immediate 
and direct utility, such as the draining of 
bogs and other wastes, constructing 
harbors, deepening channels of rivers, &c. 
These works are now carried on to a very 
great extent, and an immense number of 
the Irish poor find employment, with good 
wages, uponthem. Indeed it is found that 
thousands are deserting their ordinary 
occupations for these, in which the 
stimulus of novelty combines, with the 
certainty of payment, to make them more 
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attractive than the common drudgery of 
the Irish peasant. The result has been 
that the farms have been forsaken—the 
crop for next year is neglected—potatoes 
are not planted —grain is not sown :—and 
so there is almost the certainty that next 
year the failure of food will be far more 
extensive and disastrous than it has been 
hitherto. Meantime subscriptions have 
been opened in various parts of the king- 
dom, and immense sums have been raised 
for the direct relief of the suffering poor. 
But all the charity of the world would 
prove inadequate to the permanent relief 
of Irish suffering. And the wisdom of 
Parliament will be sorely taxed to devise 
measures at once practical and adequate to 
the emergencies of the case. The schism 
in the Repeal ranks still continues, and 
the breach between the two sections seems 
to be growing wider. O’ConneLu’s in- 
fluence wanes with his increasing age, 
and a new race is springing up which will 
drive forward the policy he has so long 
proclaimed, with more headlong speed 
than he has desired, and precipitate the 
crisis of Ireland’s fate. It is impossible 
that affairs in that island should continue 
in their present condition for many years; 
some thorough and efficient reform must 
be adopted, or England must prepare for 
civil war. History gives no warrant to sup- 
pose that this issue can be avoided, how- 
ever for a time it may be evaded, 

The affairs of the Continent are perplex- 
ed, and the prospect threatening. The dis- 
sensions betwen France and England upon 
the Spanish marriages, when at their height, 
were adroitly seized upon by Russia, as an 
occasion for crushing into the earth the 
feebly glimmering sparks of Polish nation- 
ality, and the two great powers of western 
Europe were astounded to find themselves, 
at the very moment of their greatest weak- 
ness, thwarted and menaced by a common 
enemy. It is asserted ina quarter entitled 
to confidence, that so long ago as in 1833, 
a secret treaty was entered into, between 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, to the effect 
that upon the concurrence of certain cir- 
cumstances, the political existence of Cra- 
cow should be annihilated ; and this stipu- 
lation has now been fulfilled. The task of 
M. Gvuizor, at the opening of the Cham- 
bers, is one of no common difficulty. He 
is embroiled with England, as well as with 
the northern powers of Europe ; and yet, 
great confidence is felt in his ability and 
prudence, for a safe deliverance from 
all the perils that environ France. The 
state of Spain is as distracted as usual, and 
Italy seems ripe for a general revolution, 
lacking only some able and popular leader. 
The affairs of Switzerland are still unset- 
tled. Yet peace will, doubtless, be pre- 
served, in spite of these untoward symp- 
toms, for the rich capitalists and bankers 
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of Europe, without whose aid war cannot 

carried on, are all interested in avoiding 
it, and the great powers of Europe, which 
exercise a controlling influence over its 
entire policy, wisely understand that a ge- 
neral war would threaten them with de- 
struction. 

The condition of the people in England 
is i | itself upon the notice of the 
press and the legislature. The London 
Times is gradually sinking back into its 
former tone of radicalism, and is urging 
measures upon the government, of the most 
sweeping character. It goes farther in this 
direction than any of the other great jour- 
nals of London, but its spirit finds general 
sympathy, and indicates a prevalent dispo- 
sition to shape the legislation of the coun- 
try more: than has hitherto been done, to 
meet the necessities of her oppressed and 
impoverished millions. Parliament will 
be forced to give the matter at least a por- 
tion of its attention. 

Of Lrrerary novelties, we find little 
mention. No new books of any import- 
ance have been issued, nor are any promis- 
ed. A new volume of Sovrney’s ‘ Doc- 
tor’ has been published, and will probably 
be at once re-issued in this country. An 
interesting volume of Travels in the Inte- 
rior of Brazil, by GAnpwer, has also been 

ublished. A valuable history of Modern 
taly, and especially of military and politi- 
cal events in that country, duri. g, and 
since Napoleon’s time, has been issued in 
the form of Memoirs of General Peper, 
written by himself, in which are included 
many interesting and striking personal 
sketches of the men and incidents of the 
French Revolution. Two new volumes of 
Barriere’s Library of Memoirs relating 
to the history of France, during the eigh- 
teenth century, have been printed in Paris. 

Attempts have been made, with a good 
degree of success, to establish free schools, 
and free reading-rooms, for the laboring 
classes inthe city of London. The expe- 
riment, however, is yet too recent and in- 
complete for its results to be predicted 
withany considerable degree of confidence. 
The English papers display, what seems 
to us, a very petty and unreasonable jea- 
lousy of the French discovery of the new 
planet, as if they must. of necessity, carry 
national antipathies into the region of 
science. They are now commenting, with 
much more malice than good sense, upon 
a note to one of Leverrier’s works, in which 
he insists upon the duty of naming the 
planet Herschell, after its discoverer; he 
is cha with having in this sought to 
establish an available precedent for his 
own case. The English are striving hard 
to give some other name than Leverrier to 
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the planet which he discovered. It is 
stated that the National Board of Education 
in Ireland, has under its care upwards of 
four thousand schools, educating more than 
half a million of children. There are in 
Ireland seventy-four towns, no one of 
which has less than 2,500, and some of 
which has over 10,000, inhabitants, without 
a bookseller; and there are six counties 
which have neither a bookseller nor a libra- 
ry. There is certainly room for all the 
exertion which the Board of Education can 
ut forth. A new and very valuable col- 
ection of minerals, from Africa, has been 
received at the office of the French Minis- 
ter of War, comprising above 2,000 speci- 
mens, and representing the entire geologi- 
cal products of the country. A plan has 
been proposed at the Hague, for draining 
the Zuyder Zee. Its waters are to be 
separated from the North Sea by an im- 
mense dyke. The estimated cost of the 
work is about $25,000,000. Fears have 
been entertained for the safety of the Arctic 
Expedition, under Sir John Franklin, 


which is probably locked up in the ice of 


the frozen regions. Hon. T. Grenville, 
whose decease is announced, made a will, 
in which he said that, as a great part of 
his truly splendid library had been pur- 
chased from the profits of a sinecure office 
given to him by the public, he felt bound 
to give it to the British Museum, for the 
use of the public. It isto be regretted 
that all the sinecurists have not an equally 
just sense of their duty tothe public. 
The Bishop of Ely lately purchased fora 


‘few shillings an old painting, which turns 


out to be a genuine likeness of Shakspeare. 
Eugene Sue has resumed his Memoirs of a 
Valet de Chambre, in the Constitutionnel. 
It was suspended by the proprietors of that 
paper, on the ground of its obscenity and 
immorality. The Literary Gazette pro- 
nounces it a miserable failure. Balzac has 
just completed, in the same paper, his new 
romance, entitled ‘ Les Parens Pauvres’— 
said, by the same critical authority, to be 
one of his most remarkable productions. 
The French parliament allows between 
£15,000 and £20,000 per annum, to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, for the en- 
couragement of literary men, and gives an- 
nually nearly £150,000 for the purchase 
of pictures and other works of art. There 
are now 1,302,620 engravings in the Royal 
Library. 

We would gladly extend our summary of 
the Foreign Miscellany of the month, but 
the late date of the arrival of the packet, 
and the necessity of sending the Review 
to press, renders it impossible to do so. 
We hope hereafter to do more justice to 
this department. ; 
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Poems: By Witit1AmM Cutten Bryant. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1846. 


That admirable works should,be elegant- 
ly printed and illustrated hardly needs to 
be remarked. As far as clear printing, 
choice paper, and elegant binding will add 
to the pleasure of a book, these poems, of 
the saddest and sweetest of our Lyrists, 
have received such addition. To opena 
fair page, and read a large, clear, jetty let- 
ter, 1s not only a luxury, buta real help to 
the reader, who may take in with ease, and 
feel a whole poem at a glance ; which ina 
newspaper, or sixpenny volume, he would 
read brokenly and with loss. 

The illustrations of this volume are, un- 
happily, not in keeping with the binding 
and typography: he illustrations in the 
edition of Longfellow, issued by the same 
house, are very beautiful; but these are 
scarcely above mediocrity, and by no 
means the things to be expected from the 
painter of Cromwell’s Iconoclasts. Not- 
withstanding this artist has produced an 
historical picture full of excellence, per- 
haps indeed the best of its kind ever paint- 
ed in America, namely, the picture of 
** Cromwell’s soldiers destroying the orna- 
ments of a cathedral ;” lately exhibited in 
New York ;) in these illustrations of Bry- 
ant’s poems he discovers nothing of the 
fire and genius of that composition. The 
designs are full of grievous faults, not only 
of sentiment and idea, but even of draw- 
ing and foreshortening: a thing not to be 
looked for. It is needless to dwell upon 
inaccuracies which any eye may detect. 
An artist who values his reputation will 
show his hand as well in these as in 
works of greaternote. No small etchings 
comparable with Albert Durers; no gro- 
tesques so elegant as Raphael’s. A mas- 
ter’s hand appears in the least things; a 
song of Shakspeare’s; a drawing of Salva- 
tor’s; a pen sketch of Da Vinci; every- 
where, the observation of truth and na- 
ture—the absence of imitation, the 
presence of a disciplined understanding, 
are evident. 

No one has much respect for what are 
called ‘fancy pieces,” that is to say 
pieces which illustrate nothing ;—nor for 
illustrations which do for poetry what po- 
etry must do for itself:—An illustration of 
a poem should give only the quieter and 
more classical scenes, and if possible avoid 
expositions of violent passions and emo- 
tions ; because of the inevitable failure to 
represent motion in picture. The appear- 
ance of the lay figure stiffness, the inter- 
rupted gesture, the theatrical stare, the 
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heroic straddle ; or of those factitious ef- 
fects of dress, whiskers, large eyes, little 
mouths, &c. &c., so frequent in these il- 
lustrations, and evidently contracted from 
a study not of nature, but of modern Ger- 
man, engravings, would perhaps have 
been avoided by the artist had he been 
engaged on a historical painting in which 
his reputation was at stoke but this vol- 
ume of poems is certain to go down to 
posterity, by reason of the precious matter 
which it contains; and along with it go 
these very mediocre illustrations with the 
artist’s name at the bottom. 


First Principals of Chemistry, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. With 
more than two hundred illustrations. 
By Bensamin Sitniman jr. M. A. 
Professor in Gale College of Science as 
applied to the Arts. New Haven, 
Durrie & Peck, 1847. Boston, Crocker 
& Brewster. Philadelphia, Loumis & 
Peck. 

That a book of science should be written 
and issued at New Haven is certainly noth- 
ing remarkable ; the only wonder is that 
there are no more of them from that 
source. Where Yale College is, should 
perhaps be the seat-and source of science 
for the country. Meanwhile here is a very 
compact and very accurate treatise of 
chemistry, composed in great part by the 
son of the author of the first considerable 
work on that science published in 
America. The larger Chemistry of Pro- 
fessor Silliman diffused a knowledge of 
this liberal and inestimable science over 
the country; rescued it from pedantry 
and obscurity; made it popular and re- 
spectable ; and as a natural consequence, 
no science is more studied, or better un- 
derstood on this side the Atlantic. But 
the books of science esteemed most admi- 
rable in their day fall quickly out of their 
place unless they are perpetually revised, 
augmented, and expurgated with the ad- 
vance of knowledge. The Chemistry of 
Lavoisier and the first editions of Berze- 
lius have taken their place among histori- 
cal matter upon the shelf, and the works 
of Faraday and Graham succeed them up- 
on the table. To keep pace in some de- 
gree with the progress of theory and dis- 
covery this new manual has been pre- 
pared; not exactly an A B C book; but 
calculated for those who wish to know the 
great facts and the leading principles of 
the science, as a companion for the Jecture 
room, and the study. The last third of 
the volume is a very concise and scien- 
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tific treatise of Organic Chemistry by Mr. 
Thomas Hunt, formerly assistant in the 
laboratory of Yale College, and but late- 
ly appointed Chemist to the Mineralogical 
survey of the Canadas. Neither parts of 
the volume enter much upon theory, or 
detain the reader with historical or hypo- 
thetical remarks. The authors are both 
practical chemists, familiar with the the- 
ory and detail of their science; a fact 
which willenable the reader to put full 
confidence in the work. 

The public have been sufficiently gulled 
and abused with sham treatises of chemis- 
try and other sciences, compiled by book- 
makers alike ignorant of science and 
honesty, It is shameful that a people so 
fond of truth as we are should, in the 
knowledge of that very quality, be perpe- 
tually deluded with a class of books useful 
only to book traders and the compilers 
who are employed by them. Fortunately 
we have had several treatises which may 
be relied on, and which approach the 
standard of modern theory; among the 
most trustworthy of these are those of 
Kane, (by Draper,) of Graham, and the 
less voluminous epitome which is the sub- 
ject of this notice. 


The Roman Traitor ; a Historical Ro- 
mance. By Henry Wituiam Her- 
BERT. New York, Taylor & Co. 


We took up these volumes with expect- 
ations, on the whole, of finding ita failure. 
Two or three fictitious works from the same 
author, had, indeed, possessed much in- . 
terest, and considerable merit ; but classical 
fiction is a dangerous field, and success in 
any other department of fiction would not 


auger success in this. The writer here 
must not only be a thorough scholar, but 
possess that fine power of the imagination, 
which can withdraw him, bodily, so far 
into the distance of the antique, as to make 
him lose.all vision of the present with its 
utterly new forms and customs, and be- 
come, for the time, one of that ancient 
world, curiovsly observing, and, as it were, 
taking upon himself their habits, their 
manners, their thoughts, feelings, fancies, 
their daily public and domestic life. Mr. 
Bulwer, with his fine classic perception, 
and an imagination whose far horizons 
were dusky and mist-clouded, but all 
kindled and glowing—thus the better fitted 
to evoke in vaster and more suitable pro- 
ortions, the distant forms of that antique 
ife—was enabled to set the Later Roman 
age, the imperial, before us with singular 
magnificence and power. But to rival 
** The Last Days of Pompeii” which, with 
all its faults, was so entirely the greatest 
achievement of the kind thus far, was, of 
course, not expected; while to fall far 
short of it could seem little else than to 
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fail. Yet ** The Roman Traitor,” while it 
does fall greatly below Mr. Bulwer’s pro- 
duction, as a work of imaginative intellect, 
is by no means a failure. It has little of 
that vastness, variety, and dusky splendor, 
which we bave said characterize the ex- 
aggerated, but singularly impressive de- 
scription of the last days, burial, and death 
of a Roman city; but by selecting a strik- 
ing historical character, an age nearly at 
the height of luxury and power, anda 
crisis in the republic; familiar to every 
reader of a common school reading-book, 
Mr. Herbert, by the aid of a very ample 
classic knowledge, and an imagination 
which sees its own pictures clearly, has 
produced a book vigorous, instructive, and 
very full of interest. The character of 
Catiline is produced with a good deal of 
power and historic truthfulness ; and his 
abandoned, unhappy, high-souled daughter, 
Lucia, is a creation, original and affecting, 
though somewhat improbable. The young 
hero and heroine, (lovers: silicet, every 
novel must have a pair,) are of less interest, 
but very well drawn. The great consul, 
Cicero, is well presented; and many 
glimpses into the structure, scenes, and 
manners of that Rome of the Republic, 
are given with much effect. The greatness 
of the Roman patriotic spirit is strongly 
portrayed throughout; nor have we read, 
for some time, a more striking and aflect- 
ing scene, than that of Roman justice, 
where the patrician father binds his degrad- 
ed son, and condemns his head to the block 
Pe pati in the presence of his ances- 
tral gods—and his sister, with tears and 
her last kiss, severs his bands with her 
encom and gives to him the dagger, that 

e may not “ perish like a slave, by a slavish 
blow,” but stab himself to the heart, and 
die—“ like a Fulvius, my brother !” 

The faults of the book are quite suffi- 
cient. Many passages, especially among 
the sentimental parts, are feeble; some- 
times, flattish ; other passages are some- 
thing to free in coloring, though a true 
picture of those licentious times could not 
well be given otherwise; and there is 
apparent throughout, a want of breadth and 
fertility of invention, and constructive 
power, But we are glad that so successful 
an attempt has been made to reproduce 
intelligently, and with historic truth, any 
portion of the classical ages. 


History of the Revolt of the Netherlands. 
Trial and execution of Counts Eg- 
mont and Horn: and the Seige of 
Antwerp. ‘Translated from the German 
of Frederick Schiller, by the Rev. A. J. 
W. Morrison, M. A. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1847. 


Histories have been written within the 
last century, for so many different pur- 
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poses besides the simple and natural one of 
communicating knowledge, the reader is 
unwilling to commit himself to any, with- 
out some previous acquaintance with the 
author’s character, and with his probable 
intentions. It happens, fortunately for the 
reader in this instance, that the character 
and virtues of the author are so well known 
and esteemed, and indeed the fame of the 
work so well established, asa history of 
the struggles of a brave people for their 
liberty, by an historian himself an enthu- 
siastic lover of freedom, and of humanity, 
the comment or the eulogium of the critic 
is hardly needed to call attention to it. It 
is declared by good judges to bea well 
written, sincere, and genuine history, 
tainted by the spirit of no kind of ism, 
bias, or political theory ; unless it be too 
great a respect for the faint-hearted leaders 
of the brave Netherlanders. 


Spaniards and their Country. By 
Ricwarp Forp, author of the Hand- 
book of Spain. Wiley & Putnam’s 
Library of Choice Reading. No. 
LXXXIV. New York, 1847. 


In the present condition of criticism, 
when literary philanthropism eulogizes 
everything that has the least apparent 
speck of good in it, and if the contents of 
a book are too bad or silly to be spoken of, 
the ready made eulogy is projected over 
the typography and binding, it is of little 
benefit to an author to praise his book, 
without presenting by way of proof some 
considerable portion of its contents; but 
as in this instance our limits forbid quo- 
tations we must content ourselves with the 
usual common-places, and simply say that 
we have seldom read a more entertaining 
traveler’s book than this. The style is 
English, and spirited; the remarks on 
mannérs full of observation, (though some- 
times interlarded with a kind of jockey 
sarcasm, tasting of the stable and the ken- 
nel;) and the matter of the book instruc- 
tive; presenting a very lively picture of 
the Spaniards and their country. The 
author is an Englishman, and the book it- 
velf to all appearance a reprint. 


—_——— 


Memoirs and Essays, illustrative of Art, 
Literature, and Social Manners. By 
Mrs. Jameson, No. LXIV. of Wiley & 
Putman’s Library of Choice Reading. 
New York, 1847. 


This volume contaiys several agreeable 
essays, one, on the House of Titian, an- 
other a critical Memoir of Adelaid 
Kemble, an actress and singer of the cel- 
ebrated Kemble family ; an account of the 
Xanthian marbles in the British Museum ; 
on the genius of Washington Allston ; 
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** Woman’s mission,” and Woman’s Posi- 
tion; and a sixth on the relative posi. 
tion of Mothers and Governesses in Eng- 
land. 

The author of these well-known Essays 
has the merit of sentiment without senti- 
mentality ; taste without fastidiousness ; 
learning without pedantry. She is full of 
human sympathy without being a hu- 
manitarian, and can eulogize an artist er 
aman of letters, without making herself 
or her subject ridiculous. 


Arithmetic, in Two Parts. Part First, 
Advanced Lessons in Mental Arith- 
metic. Part Second, Rules and Exam- 
ples for Practice in Written Arithmetic. 
For Common and High Schools. By 
Freperic A. Apams, Principal of 
Dummer Academy, Lowell. Published 
by Daniel Bixby, 1846. 


A good school-book is a very difficult 
thing to write ; but when once it has been 
written, and has approved itsely of genuine 
merit, its usefulness, whether we regard 
the extent or permanency of it, is very 
great. In a country where education is a 
matter of so much importance as it is with 
us, it ie hardly possible to scrutinize the 
merits of seid Sethe too closely, or to 
reward too highly the author of one which 
has been thoroughly thought out, and skill- 
fully adapted in its details. ‘ Euclid’ has 
maintained its position in the schools for 
ages; and we see no reason why ‘ Col- 
burn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic, may 
not be studied by American boys, one 
thousand years hence, on the banks of the 
Columbia—some may hope, in the “ Halls 
of the Montezumas!” These thoughts 
have been suggested to us by an inspection 
of the book before us. We have examined 
it with care, and with much satisfaction ; 
its methods are evidently founded on a 
vigorous and thorough analysis, and com- 
prise some valuable improvements on 
those taught in the old arithmetics. The 
author has devoted half the work to 
mental arithmetic. Wisely enough—for 
facility in calculation is an unspeakable 
convenience; or rather it would be, if our 
schools used arithmetics which would 
give the proper development to the math- 
ematical faculty. Then again, the princi- 
ples involved in most of the important 
rules are explained in the first part. 
Another noticeable merit; for teachers 
universally find, we think, that boys com- 
prehend these principles more readily in 
examples which they can manage mentally, 
than in those which require the slate and 
pencil. When these are once thoroughly 
mastered, they can, of course, be used in 
any way. It may be remarked, too, that 
the author has arranged his subjects in the 
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order of their dependence; and he has 
succeeded (in some important particulars, 
better than most writers of some works) in 
fixing on the truly scientific, and, there- 
fore, the ves mom methods; and the 
several series of questions are so arranged, 
as to lead by natural steps from easy and 
simple, to difficult and complex processes. 

It is mostly in the part devoted to 
*€ Mental Arithmetic,” that the peculiar 
excellencies appear. The author’s design 
and plan will be apprehended, in a mea- 
sure, from the following extracts. 

‘It (the Arithmetic) should habituate 
the pupil to perform with ease and readi- 
ness, mental operations upon somewhat 
large numbers,” 

“It should present these operations 
in their natural form, freed from the in- 
verted and mechanical methods which 
belong, of necessity, to operations in 
written arithmetic.” 

**{t should train the student to such a 
power of apprehending the relations of 
numbers, as shall give him an insight into 
the grounds of the rules of arithmetic; 
and, consequently, shall relieve him from 
dependence on these rules.” 

an a word, the work is an unusually 
skillful union of the mental calculation, 
first particularly and exclusively taught by 
Colburn, with the old system of rules, 
considerably improved. And when it is 
remarked, 


*¢ Which is as true, as truth has been of 
late,” 


that one half of the hopeful young gentle- 


men graduating from our colleges, have 
but a shabby acquaintance with arithmet- 
ical “‘ deductions,” it will not appear 
without reason, that we beg the generation 
that is to instruct the generation that is to 
be, somewhat more essentially in the 
principles of this, or some other scientific 
book as good. There can be no doubt, 
that this study is one of the best means of 
quickening the youthful mind of the 
nation,” 

Alderbrook ; a collection of Fanny For- 
rester’s Village Sketches, Poems, &c. 
By Muss Emmy Cuussuck, 2 vols. 
Boston, W. D. Ticknor & Co. 


We must confess we could never discover 
any of that great merit in this lady's writ- 
ings, which certain papers have accorded 
to them. She is, however, gosernit sim- 
ple and natural in her style, and these 
sketches will prove interesting to young 
i le. They are a sort of farewell con- 
tribution to literature ; judging from the 
likeness of the authoress, which is some- 
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what affectedly presented in the beginning, 
with a mantle huisiealie thrown over her 
shoulders, and hand pressed upon her bo- 
som, as if to give emphasis to the expres- 
sion beneath ; ** Henceforth, to holier pur- 

oses, | pledge myself”—meaning that she 

as married a missionary. We don’t ob- 
ject to the fact, (which is highly praise- 
worthy,) but to the expression in that 
place. What is it to the profane readers 
of “« Fanny Forester’s” stories ? 


The Sisters of Charity, 2 vols. gilt. 
Julia Ormond, 1 vol. gilt. Dunnigan. 
New York. 


Well told stories, serving to illustrate 
the tenets and practice of the Roman Cath- 
olics. Beautiful presents they will make 
to the followers of that denomination ; but 
we cannot say, that we think they are 
likely to win over many converts. As is 
usual in most of these books, much stress 
is laid upon the unity of the church, with- 
out adverting to the reason of that unity, 
to wit—implicit obedience to the will of 
one man, or set of men, which will insure 
unity everywhere. To those who are de- 
sirous of information on the doctrines of 
that communion, they convey much infor- 
mation in an agreeable form. 

Paumo’s Iranian Opers.—The Ital- 
ian Opera being a purely scenic and musi- 
cal entertainment, can only be appreciated 
by those who have a taste for pantomime 
and a sense of musical expression. Those 
who have a taste for this mode of repre- 
senting the harmonies of love and the dis- 
cords of hate by the concords and disa- 
greements of musical notes modulated on 
a theme, will find pleasure, if not extreme 
gratification in the Operatic Drama ; to 
say nothing of scenery carried to the pitch 
of a perfect delusion, and of a graceful 
depicting of the passions by gesture and 
attitudes. Apart from any opinion of the 
Opera as it is managed in New York particu- 
larly, we cannot but think it an agreeable 
and by no means an immoral entertainment. 
It brings reputable persons together to en- 
joy a very elegant sort of trifling, not 
without its use, perhaps, and cultivates an 
ear for music, or creates one where it did not 
exist. Assemblages of this kind have the 
credit of promoting a humane and social 
spirit, if they do nothing better; the 
church is too sacred a place for the ex- 
change of courtesies, or the display of 
graces, the lecture-room tasks the under- 
standing, and the theatre rouses if it does 
not often allay and purify the sympathies; 
but for a harmless, sparkling, folly, com- 
mend us to the Opera. 





“Phe late arrival of the steamer has prevented our furnishing the prices of metals. 














